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FOREWORD 


In the middle of the 19th Century all the parts of India 
’.\ere united under one sceptre', and then began a change, 
almost revolutionary in' its character, in the evolution of India’s 
political life ,;ind thought. At exactly the same time a 
revolution also begah in Indian historiography. Hitherto our 
historians stock-in-trade had been only pious legends, age- 
uorn traditions, laudatory poems in hyperbole, and very late 
compilations of blended fact and fiction. The Hindu, period 
of our past, covering nearly tw< 5 .thousand years, was dark, and 
the darkness was often made more misleading b3^ the false light 
of Sanskrit romances. Even in the Muslim period the current 
.stories were niostk' popular abridgements and not original 


sources. 

But a new era in the study of Indian history had 
d .vned shortly before the Sepoy Mutiny. General Alexander 
Cunningham had begun to dig down to the roQts of our 
Buddhistic, Jaina and Hindu past, and Sir Henry "M. Elliot 
lac egun the monumental translation of the History of Judia 
as o y Its own historians. His great work, destined to be 
cornpleted in a vastly amplified form and by another hand in 

i/d Ib T-H '""f JvJr appearance in 1840 

under the title ot JhblwgrapIdeal Index to the Uisto,iansof 

Muhammadan India. The first author to utilise the vast 
material, thus made available English, was Stanley Lane- 
Poole, whose Mediaeval India under Muhammadan Rule (1903), 
when read with Elpliinstone’s cl^apters on the same subject! 
illustrates the advance in our knowledge made in less than 
half a century. 

In the Hindu period, the immense mass of raw materials, 
in the form of inscriptions, coins, architectural remains and 


^at^fiquities, brought to light by our field archseologists—both 
official and private, scattered all over this continent of a 
country, was pieced together for the first time in V. A. Smith’s 
Early History of India (1904). Indian readers had, no doubt, 
had an earlier glimpse of this new material, though in a very 
compressed form, in Hara Prasad Shastri’s School History of 
India. But Smith’s work, occupying a much ampler canvas 
and full of details and exact references, can rightly claim to 
be called an epoch-marking book. 

But our progress did not stop here. An army of Indian 
scholars-, some trained, but most others amateurs, continued 
Cunningham’s work in their own localities or subjected the 
discoveries of others to critical study, and thus built up a vast 
body of more exact knowledge about our past than was avail¬ 
able to Vincent A. Smith. All this knowledge lies scattered 
over numberless learned journals, popular magazines, sometimes 
even daily papers, pamphlets and books, in many languages 
besides English. Our problem for several years now has been 
to concentrate all these scattered rays of hght into one focus, 
to make a S3mthesis of all our special treatises and researches 
in Indian history. As Professor Patrick Geddes used to warn 
our scientific students, “We have plent\- of spinners, who have 
produced fine threads. We now want a master weaver who 
'.vill synthetise all these isolated facts. That is the crjdng need 
of the modern world of science : weave ! weave !” 

A new History of India embodying all this accumulated 
knowledge and abreast of the latest research must fill many 
volumes. Such a work) both l^y reason of its size and the 
diversity of its contents, 9311 be pro4uced only by a syndicate 
of scholars. The writing of such a co-operative History of 
India was first discussed by me with the late Mano Mohan 
Chakravarti in 1908, after the first volumes of the Cambridge 
Modern History had come out and shown us the way. The plan 
was discussed in great detail and even lists of chapters drawn 
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up on two occasions in collaboration with the late Rakhaldas 
Baneiji in 1918 and 1920. A fourth project, confined solely to 
the cultural aspects of Indians past on the model ^ of the 
Heritage series, was pondered over by me with the late 
Rev. J. Karquhar. But all of these schemes vei*}’’ soon came 
to nothing because we felt that the time was not yet ripe and 

we had not enough scliolars to do equal justice to every part 
of the subject. 

At last in 1937, Dr. Rajenclra Prasad publicly broached the 
present scheme and we two inaugurated it at a meeting held 
in eiiares on 28th December 1937. He was to take charge of 
the administrative and financial side of it, and I was to be the 
chief literary manager or chairman of the Editorial Board. 

rompt and generous donations were received from the Indian 
mercantile community whose liberality to all good causes is 
well-known : and we actively set ourselves to planning the 
etai s, ma 'ing the preliminary arrangements and corres- 
pon mg with vaiious scholars whose aid or advice w'e sought. 

IS a ter t le actual writing had started, came the Japanese 
librarh^ scholars were scattered and public 

out of a Proiec.erstirort;«M 

were ready for the press and 7 * *** 

half coinplelecl. Now that tL Twelfth, on Akbar) 

(sav 7='"', •'’Produce these volumes at a price 

(say Rs 4 each) which would place them within reach of all 

our people, as the volumes tvouM bo sold separately. With the 

ed tmns would be frequently called tor, in order that this 

nms” nnrT ! 7“‘yp0d 1 but a low price would enable 
purchasers of the old edition to scrap it up aud buy its 
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proved and corrected successor. But the economic disturbance 
caused by World War II has belied this hope. 

This Plistory is being written entirely by Indians. Lest 
this limitation of choice should cause its spirit to be suspect 
I invite the reader’s attention to the following correspondence 
which makes our aim fully clear. 

From Sir Jadunath Sarkar to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 19th 
November, 1937—‘‘National history, like every other history 
worth}’' of the name and deserving to endure, must be true as 
regards the facts and reasonable in the interpretation of them. 
It will be national not in the sense that it will try to suppress 
or whitewash everything in our country’s past that is disgrace¬ 
ful, but because it will admit them and at the same time point 
out that there were other and nobler aspects in the stages of 
our nation’s evolution which offset the former, that a “drain 
inspector’s report” is not the whole truth about any nation. 
The first duty of our national historian will be to depict all 
the aspects of our nation’s life in the past usually ignored by 
foreign WTiters, who merely give us an unrelieved picture of 
bloodshed and dynastic change. vSocial life and thought, art 
and culture, will have no less importance in the history to be 
w'ritten by us. In addition, we shall try to explain, with that 
sympathetic insight which only a native can possess,—or a 
rare foreigner like the gifted Sister Nivedita,—why things 
happened with our ancestors as they did actually liappen. In 
this task .... the historian must be a judge. He will not 
suppress any defect of the national character, but add to his 
portraiture those higher qualities which, taken together with 
the former, help to constitute the entire individual.” 

From Dr. Rajendra Prasad io Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 22nd 
November, 1937—“I entirely agree with you that no history is 
wortla the name which suppresses or distorts facts. A historian 
who purposely does so under the impression that he thereby 
docs good to his native country reallv harms it in the end 
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Much more so m the case of a country like ours which has 
su ered much on account of its national defects, and which 
niust know and understand them to be able to remed5^ them.” 

Our thanks are specially due to Dr. Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdai and Dr. A. S. Altekar, who have edited this volume 
-and written most part of it, Dr. IMajumdar contributing eight 
chapters and Dr. Altekar ten out of a total of 23 We have 
been fortunate enough to enlist the co-operation of a number 
B t° 1 tmment in his special subject < Rao 

pS' K A N'lh Archteological Remains, 

Prof. K. A Ntlkant Sastri on South India, Dr. Dines Chandri 

«rSouth^a ™ Sivarama-murti 

on South Indian Art, and Dr. V. S. Agravvala on Gupta Art. 

We offer our sincere thanks to all of them and also to the 
ireclOT-General of Archatology, Government of India, the 
Nizam s Archseological Department and the 
Mathura Museum for permission to print illustratious of uhich 
tney hold the copyright. 

Sara3l' opportunity to thank Mr. S. K. 

the edhors**'' ’ ‘Calcutta University, who has helped 

tdeied vU"ure?r P'ass and Ls 

" trr£“^:r; Pres: lorr- °"d r 

printing of this book in a time '“""S undertaken the 

executed it with commendable proiiipSr^ “ 


JADUNATH sarkar, 

General Editor. 
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EDITORIAL PREFACE 

A FEW words are necessary to explain the scope and 
nature of the history narrated in the following pages. As- 
planne^by the General Editorial Board, this volume covers the 

G«P“>-VSkataka age. 

onlv r,^ for ‘he sake of convenience 

ments of f1.e v vTf ^^neve- 

Gunlae a., 1 fR° comparable to those of the 

wift tL f fo'Pcrlant to justify their association 

aine o e age. Although this volume is intended 
to cover the period from eoo to 550 A.D., it has not aUvavs 
been possible to conform to these clironological limits. The 
history of the Western Kshatrapas commences with t6o A.D., 
as the death of Kudradaman I is a convenient starting point. 
The history of Ceylon begins with 66 A.D., as the dynasty 
hat rvas founded at that time continued to rule practically to 

It t T ‘•'e Maghas of Kausambi 

as it was ^ A.D. when their house started its career, 

of the dyn'attyr'mrphce”' 

knpdins and the Maitrakas began at'Tom ”500'Id "w 
several independent kingdoms, notably those of Nepal and 
Assam, arose about the same time. Their early history is not 
discussed m this volume but reserved for full treatment in 
the nent one dealing with the period when they played an 
ofetive part m Indian history. In the case of the Mankharis 
and Later Guptas, however, their early history to the end of 
onr period is dealt with, as it was necessary to discuss it in 
connection with the decline of the Gupta empire. It has been 
ecently suggested ( He. XXI, 19) that the kings of Assam wete 
'Minly instrumental ra bringing about the downfall of the 
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, but hardly any convincing 
to support so novel a hypothesis. 


evidence has been adduced 


The reader of the modern or medieval history, whether of 
India or Europe, will no doubt find the narrative of the political 
history in this volume rather meagre and sketchy. But in the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to give a fuller 
account. In spite of the discovery of a large number of coins, 
inscriptions and monuments, it has to be confessed that there 
are some dynasties in our period where even the names of most 
of its rulers are> unknown to us. Such, for instance, is the 
case with the Nagas of Mathura and the Abhiras of northern 
Maharashtra. Sometimes we know the names of the kings of a 
dynasty, but are ignorant of their dates and inter-relations, as 
for example, the Eater Kushanas and the early Pallavas. Some¬ 
times the evidence is so indecisive that the historian cannot 
state with certainty whether a particular event did or did not 
occur, or whether a certain personage, e.g., king Rama-gupta, 
is or is not a historical figure. Sometimes the evidence is so 
scanty and dubious that it lends itself to diverse interpretations 
and the historian finds it difficult to choose between two or 
more possible alternatives. Such, for instance, is the case with 
the history of the successors of Skanda-gupta. If, therefore, 
the picture appears at places to be hazy, the account scanty 
and the discussions inconclusive, the fault lies primarily with 
the original sources and not the writers who have attempted 
to reconstruct the history. As a matter of fact, the first part 
of the period dealt with in this volume, viz., 200 to 300 A.D., is 
usually known to be the ‘Park Period’ of ancient Indian 
history. An effort has, however, been made to elucidate it as 
best as possible. 

On account of the paucity of evidence some of the dynasties, 
wliich ruled during our period, have only been incidentally 
referred to, but not treated in detail. As notable examples inay 
be mentioned the Abhiras and the Traikiitakas. We possess 
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'some coins and a few inscriptions of the Traikiitakas, but 
jcyond the names of two or three kings we know hardly any- 
thing about them. The AbhTras are known from a single 
inscription and a number of incidental notices. But though 
the foundation of the so-called Kalachuri era, commencing in 
248-9 A.D., has been ascribed to them, and an attempt has 
been recently made (ABORI. XXV, 161) to show that they 
established an empire, our knowledge of them is still very 
meagre. The little that is definitely known about them will 

ifr i™” chapters dealing with the history of the 

es ern s latrapas and the Vakajakas, with whom they had 
a>me into close contact (pp. 48, lai). This book, it should 
be remembered, is intended to be a general history, and not 
an encyclopedic account of each and every dynasty that ruled 
in onr period. Tins will also explain the absence of reference 

to some of the unimportant feudatories or obscure chieftains 
that belonged to our age. 

va»,.!^“ ''O* of this kind, based upon data so 

includi^^ tmcertain, it is almost inevitable that different writers, 
dififeren”^o ^^itors, will express or at least entertain 

editors it In spite of long discussions between the two 

Among importantn!/* f ^ eliminate these differences altogether, 
mentioned 'the extern of 
the view that Pravara.sena^rof‘*,t“ 

Kuutalesa of the Kalidasa tradit on' T“ 

struggle for independence waged by the V dr° a ^' 

against the Kushanas (pp. aS B) aL 1 " k T ° 

Rama-gnpta and specially the inference drawn from the 
agrTJ ‘“= "^"“oter (pp. uor did complete 

aS tT ‘0 ‘ho views expressed 

bout the abdication of Chaudra-gupta I (pp. 137.8), the •ecise 

estern boundary of the empire of Samudra-gupta (1 144), 




assumption by him of the title Vikrama towards the end of 
his reign (p. 155), and the nationality of Toramaiia (p. 198). 

A careful reader would come across other instances of this 


kind in the body of this work, clearly showing that where 
difference really exists, no attempt has been made, by dogmatic 
assertions, to accept one view as authoritative and final and 
reject the others. 


We are fully conscious of the defects and imperfections of 
this volume. Most of its chapters were written during the 
unusual circumstances created by the second World War, when 
some of our contributors were denied the facilities of good 
reference libraries, as many of them had removed important 
books for safety. The proofs also could not be sent to some 
of our contributors owing to want of time. The fact that this, 
the sixth volume of the series, had to be published before its 
predecessors has also created some peculiar difficulties parti¬ 
cularly with reference to controversial points of the earlier 
periods, which have their bearing on our age as well. We 
could not also know how the earlier history of the various 
cultural movements treated in this volume would be dealt with 
by other Avriters in the preceding volumes. We have, however; 
tried our best to give as complete and comprehensive a picture 
of the political and cultural history of the age as Avas possible 
in a volume of 500 pages. The political history with its Avars 
and conquests is not allowed to dominate the scene ; cultural 
history, describing the religion and philosophy, the social and 
economic condition, the literature and sciences, and the art 
and architecture of the age occupies almost equal space Avith 
the political history. Nor have we looked at the history of 
our country from the vieAv-point of the isolationist. India’s 
commercial, cultural and religious contacts Avith and influence 
upon its neighbours, both in the east and the west, have been 
adequately described. 
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We wish to express our thanks to our contributors for their 
promptness in sending their promised chapters. We are indebted 
to Prof. K. A. Xilkanta Sastri, for suppljnng us some data 
from the Tamil literature, which have been utilised in the 
chapters dealing with the cultural history of the age. Mr. S. K. 
Sara.svati, m.a., has been of immense help in seeing the volume 
through the press and we are thankful to him for his care 
and assiduousness. And finally w'e have great pleasure in 
expressing our indebtedness to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar for his 
valuable advice and suggestions. 


R. C. MAJUMDAR, 
A. S. ALTEKAR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Vakataka-Gupta age (c. 200 a.d. to c. 550 A.D.), which 
is covered by the present volume of the New History of the 
Indian People, is undoubtedly a very important epoch in Indian 
history. A new political consciousness was created in the country 
and national solidarity was restored after the lapse of nearly 
four centuries of political disintegration and foreign domination. 
At the commencement of our period (c. 200 a.d.) the Kushanas 
and the Western Kshatrapas w'ere the leading political powers, 
more powerful than any other state in the country. It is true 
that they had become completely Hinduised at this time and 
were as zealous champions and admirers of Hindu religion and 
Sanskrit literatureas any other indigenous dynasty. But 
probably it was still felt that they were ethnically different ; at 
any rate the local states and powers whom they had subdued a 
century earlier were not prepared to reconcile themselves with 
their domination. As the third century advanced the Kushanas 
weie gradually ousted from the U.P. and the eastern Punjab 
where the Maghas, the Nagas, the Yaudheyas and the Kiiniudas 
re-established their owm independence. The rise of the Sassanians 
in Iran furthei weakened the Kushana power, till eventually it 
sank into insignificance towards the end of the 3rd centur}' a.d. 

The baka power also began to decline in western India. 
At the death of Rudra-daman I in c. 170 a.d., the Sakas were 
the masters of northern Maharastifra, Kathiawar, Gujarat,. 
Malwa, Sindh and greater part of Rajputana. Very soon, how¬ 
ever, the Satavahanas re-asserted themselves and reconquered 
Northern Maharashtra during the reign of GautaniTputra 
Yajnasri Satakarni. Rajputana revolted under the leadership of 
the Malavas and re-asserted its independence in c. 225 a.d. 
The rise of the Vakafakas under the emperor Pravara-sena I 
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275-330 A.D.) led to the further decline of the Sakas. 
^-^lexs are seen reduced to the feudatory status during the first 
half of the 4th century, and though there was a temporar>" 
revival under Rudra-sena III, the family was eventually wiped 
out by the Guptas towards the close of the 4th century a.d. 

The third century had succeeded in practically putting an 
end to foreign domination. Early in the fourth century 
the Guptas rose to power (c. 320 A.D.). Their great achieve¬ 
ment was to secure as large a political unity and solidarity for 
the country as was practicable in those days. The Yaudheyas 
and the Nagas, the Kunindas and the Malavas had no doubt re¬ 
established their independence, but their political horizon did 
not extend beyond their own homelands. They did not aim at 
establishing a strong state that might become a bulwark against 
foreign aggression and secure peace and prosperity for the 
country as a whole. The great Gupta emperors definitely aimed 
at founding a powerful unitary state, which could achieve these 
goals. Traditional political philosophy no doubt recommended 
that a conqueror should permit the vanquished kings to rule as 
feudatories ; but like Ajatasatru and Chandragupta Maurya, 
the Gupta emperors showed scant respect to it and boldly pro¬ 
ceeded to annex the territories of a number of kings that were 
then ruling in Bihar, Bengal, the United Provinces and Central 
India. In the days of Samudra-gupta, Magadha once more 
became the leading power of India after a lapse of 500 years. 
He, however, did not follow the annexation policy throughout ; 
he permitted the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas, the Madras, the 
Malavas and a few others to rule as his feudatories and restored 
the kingdoms of the conquered kings in Chhattisgarh, Orissa and 
Andhra-desa. Probably he realised that the means of communi¬ 
cation being w^hat they were, it would be impracticable foi a 
power in Magadha to rule effectively over these distant provinces, 
and the very aim of a strong central powder would be defeated 
if the impossible was sought to be achieved. 
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2 -:^ 5 ^^Chandra-gupta II, the son of Samudra-gupta, attempted to, 
bring his father’s ideal to greater fruition. His conquest of 
Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar resulted in a considerable 
expansion of the Gupta empire. And if we assume, as is very 
probable, that king Chandra of Meharauli inscription is none 
other than Chandra-gupta II, it would follow that he succeeded 
in extending his sphere of influence over the Punjab as well. 
When his son-in-law, the Vakataka king Pfavara-sena II, died 
a piematme death, the administration of the Deccan also came 
and remained under his guidance and supervision for about 
t\vent\- ve yeais during the regency of his daughter Prabhavati- 
cUpta. bor a time at any rate the extensive territories between 
t le odavari and the Sutlej were welded together under his 

sceptre, and most of the neighbouring states were willing to 
recognise his leadership. 

Guptas were thus practically an all-India power towards 
e en o the reign of Chandra-gupta II. The unity, how ever, 

, -1^°^ dependent to a great extent upon the 

Sl-nnHn ^^^igning emperor. Neither Kumara-gupta I nor 

Thev Chandra-gupta II or Samudra-gupta. 

comLtVT r" “ •’“‘'““I blunder that had been already 
not re r ’rt predecessor Chandra-gupta II. He did 

over tl^ tiecessity of keeping an effective control 

over the Punjab and the Khyber pass, if the political integrity 
O e rest of India was to be maintained. The Guptas showed 
in IS respect less poliHcal insight than the Mauryas, who did 
not le ax their efforts till they had secured an effective control 
over the Khyber and Bolan passes. Had the Guptas followed 
t eir example, the country might not have suffered as much as 
did from the Huna invasigns during the 5th and 6th centuries. 
Had they effectively garrisoned the Khyber pass, the critical 
attles with the Hunas would have been fought beyond the 
J^ndiis and not in. Malwa and Central India. 

'The overlordship of the Guptas in the political field did not 
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for more than a century (o. 360 to 460 A.D.). The later 
Gupta emperors were not so able as the earlier ones ; local 
governors began to develop into semi-independent feudatories, 
and the great strength acquired by the alliance with the 
Vakatakas disappeared when that Deccan power began to 
decline towards the middle of the 5th century. In the first half 
of the 6th century, *t was clearly realised that the days of the 
Guptas and the Vakatakas were over and there was a great 
scramble for the imperial .position between the Later Guptas, 
the Maukharis, the Hunas, and the Aulikaras in northern India, 
and the Nalas, the Kadambas and the Kalachuris in the Deccan. 
The history of India once more assumed the spectacle of inter¬ 
minable wars between rival powers which decimated national 
strength without benefitting any party. The time-honoured 
political philosophy, which maintained that local powers should 
not be sacrificed for establishing a strong central state, was 
mainly responsible for this state of affairs. The situation was 
worsened by the influx of the Hunas, whose invasions were 
facilitated by the failure of the Guptas to secure or keep control 
over the Khyber pass and the Punjab. 

In the course of Indian history, north Indian powers are 
often seen to be trying to dominate over south India. During 
our period, the Guptas made one such attempt, but it w’as 
successful only for a short time. In a later period a Deccan 
power—the Rashtrakutas—attempted to^secure political domina¬ 
tion in northern India ; during our period, no such attempt \^as 
made by any Deccan or South Indian power. 


The absence of an enduring political unity in the country 
was more than counterbalanced by an all-pervasive cu 
uniformity that prevailed throughout the land. adminis¬ 

trative machinery was similar all over the country. The powers 
of the king, the items of taxation and the extent of local self- 
government did not show much variation, whether we consider 
the Gupta or the Vakataka or the Pallava administration. The 
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te three religions,—Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism—met 
a foreign observer, whether he was travelling in Bengal or in 
Maharashtra. New religious ideas and philosophical views were 
travelling from one end of the country to the other with lightning 
rapidity. There is no doubt that the missionary and religious 
activities of monks and preachers contributed a good deal 
towards the fostering of the cultural unity. A Vasubandhu 
from Peshawar would go to Ayodhya to preach his Mahayana 
philosophy, a Dharmapala from Kanchi would settle down in 
Nalanda to preside over and guide its educational activities. 
Ce3donese monks were moving about in India preaching the 
gospel of the master in the land of his birth, and Indian monks 
like Buddhaghosha and Buddhadeva were settling down in Ceylon 
to start a new era in its literary and religious history. The 
effect of the new ideas and movements in Hinduism could also 
be seen all over the'country. During the 3rd century a.d. the 
enthusiasm for Vedic sacrifices was as marked in Rajputana as 
it was in the Tamil countrv'. A little later the Bhakli move¬ 
ment made as pronounced a headway in the south as in the 
north. It is needless to add that the family structure, the 
caste system and religious rituals were almost the same all over 
the countij% and further helped its cultural unification. 


But perhaps the greatest force in this direction was the 
existence of a common lingua franca for cultural purposes. 
Till the 31 d centurj" Prakrits which still showed , onh' 
slight variations served this purpose, but their place was 
soon taken more effectively by Sanskrit, which became the 
official language of administration, and the favourite medium of 
expression for poets, philosophers and scientists. It is interesting 
to note that even the Buddhists and the Jains gave up their pre¬ 
dilection for Pali and Prakrits and began to write in chaste and 
elassical Sanskrit during our period. Nay, Sanskrit became the 
^^^gtia franca between India and her cultural colonies in Insul- 
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When it became the sacred language of the Buddhist 
also, it began to be studied by the Chinese as well. 

The cultural unity that was thus secured by the populari¬ 
sation of Sanskrit was more deep-rooted than the one that is 
secured today by English, the present official language. Engli.sh 
is not understood by the masses. Such was not the case with 
‘ Sanskrit ; for it could be followed by ordinary people, as the 
Prakrit dialects they spoke were still fairly akin to Sanskrit 
during our period. This cultural unity secured by a common 
lingua franca did not, however, last much longer than our age ; 
for from about the 6th century Dravidian languages gradually 
began to displace Sanskrit in south Indian administrative docu¬ 
ments. In Northern India the spoken dialects—Prakrits and 
Apabhramsas—began to diverge more and more from the parent 
language, San.skrit, and the latter ceased to be understood by 
those who spoke the former from c. 800 a.d. onwards. 

The Vaka taka-Gupta age will be ever remembered by a 
grateful posterity for its successful efforts to spread indi^' 
religion and culture in eastern Asia. Hindu colonising activity 
'wasT’ho doubt, started long Eefore our period, but it is after 


the beginning of the 3rd century a.d. that we are able to trace 
its definite course and achievernents. Without getting any help 
from any state in the mother country, private merchants, 
captains and missionaries managed to spread Hindu religion 
and culture and establish Hindu institutions in Java, Sumatra, 
Cambodia, Cochin China, Annam and Borneo. In China the 
Buddhist missionaries made a strenuous effort to spread their 
religion and translated a number of important works in the 
language of that country. If there exists an appreciable cultural 
unity today between India on the one side and China oh the 
other, if valuable monuments which are silent witnesses to the 
glory of Indian culture are seen scattered all over Indo-China, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo, the credit must be given to the great 
impulse given by the Gupta age to the spread of Indian culture 
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India. It must be added here that the contribution of 
South India in this respect was as great as that of Northern 
India. It is interesting to note that the Brahmanas of the age 
had no objection to the sea voyage ; we find them going to and 
settling in distant islands like Java, Sumatra and Borneo and 
also marrying local women. Some of them are seen performing 
Vedic sacnhces in Borneo and Others maintaining Hindu 
temples in western Asia down to the beginning of the 
4 th centur}^ a.d. 

A comprehensive i ntellectual ren aissance was another 
important feature of our age! It helped the rise of organised 
educational institutions and the endowment of Agrahara villages, 
which gave a great impetus to the cause of higher education. 
New Indian Universities tvere beginning to acquire international 
status and reputation. The literary products of the age were 
numerous and varied, and some of the great masterpieces of 
Sanskrit literature like the Sakuntala, the Raghtvvamsa and the 
^‘^xichchhakalika were composed in our period. The Puranas 
were remodelled and a number of important Smritis were com- 
• Philosophy was mostly critical in our period, but it was 
ofUmr jably creative as well in the case of the Mahayana school 
o u c iism. The most original, the most daring and the most 
ar reac mg contributions of this school to the progress of 

Indian philosophy were made by its thinkers who flourished in 
our period. 

But it was not only in the realm of literature, religigh. and 
philosoph}'^ that the iutellectual'Tenalssance manifested itself. 
It was equally active in the realm of science. The epoch- 
making discovery of the decimal system of notation with the 
place value of zero, w'hich was to simplify the arithmetical 
processes all over the world, was made by the Hindus during 
our age. They had a lead over their contemporaries in the fields 
of algebra and arithmetic. Their progress in astronomy was also 
*‘omarkable. The discovery that the earth rotates round its axis 
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made by Aryabhata in the 5th century. The length of M 
solar vear is nearer its true duration than that postulated by 
Ptolemy. A. comparison of the astronomical constants of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy on the one side and those of the Hindu 
astronomers like Aryabhata on the other shows that Hindu 
results were not only independent, but also usually more 
accurate. The progress in physics, chemistry and metaUiirgy 
.was also remarkable. The famous Iron Pillar by the side of 
the Qutb Minar near Delhi is an eloquent testimony to the 
striking metallurgical skill of the Gupta age. 

If Samiidra-gupta and Chandra-gupta H were typical 
representatives of the age—as seems very probable it follows 
that intellectual vigour usually went hand in hand with physical 
prowess, and martial spirit was often harmonised with literary 
and artistic temperament, during our period. Its leaders could 
thus take a comprehensive view of culture in its widest sense 
and promote its all-round progress. 

One important characteristic of the Hindu scholarship of 
our age was its comple te freedom from self-complacency 
narrowness of outlook. Hindu scholars were keen to ascertain 
and study the advances made by the savants of other countries. 
Greeks were no doubt regarded as Mlechchhas but were 
nevertheless respected as highly as the ancient sages for their 
proficiency in astronomy. Hindu scholars had realised that 
there was nothing wrong in studying the contributions made 
by other countries and utilising them, if necessary, for furt le 
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Sllfe^ies that were being advocated in contemporary times, and 
to refute them, if necessaiy. Conflict of theories and ideas 
that we see in our age is indeed interesting and exhilarating. , 
Tl;e followers of the different religions, however, lived in 
harmony and there was complete toleration. Hindu kings 
endowed Buddhist monasteries. Buddhist kings performed 
Hindu rituals. In the same family some members followed the 
Buddhist, and some the Vedic religion. 

Hi nduism still believed that' its .scheme of religion and 
philosophy 'was intended for the whole humanity, and success¬ 
fully tried to spread it in Java, Sumatra and adjacent islands. 

In the mother country itself foreign tribes still continued to be 
•absorbed in the Hindu fold. The Scythian kings were so com¬ 
pletely Hinduised during our period that their princesses began 
to be married into orthodox families. The Hunas became 
•staunch and zealous Sivaites within two generations of their 
:settlement in India. 

Dharma (piety), AtUici (economic prosperity), Kavici (pursuit 
■of normal pleasures) and Moksha (spiritual salvation) are the 
foui aims of life (purushMthas) recognised b}'' Hinduism, and 
•every individual is expected to pursue them in the different 
stages of his life, in the Gupta period, an even balance was 
kept among them. Dharma did not, as happened in a later age, 
mean an unending series of rituals and vratas to be performed 
all the year round. Society sought to realise the goals of Artha 
and Kama as zealously as those of Dharma and Moksha. Hence 
•our age made as remarkable a progress in philosophy as it did 
in the fine and useful arts. The best sculptures and the best'] 
paintings of ancient India undoubtedly belong to the Gupta age. 
The artists succeeded in perfecting their technique and evolving 
^ technical language quite adequate to express abstruse con- 
'Ceptions and spiritual idealism. Here, again, there was a perfect 
balance between the aesthetic and the spiritual. The best 
^sculptures and paintings of our age strike us as vigorous as 
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1 as serene, lovely as well as spiritual. In the famous seat- 
uddlia in the Sarnath museum, for instance, the artist, who- 
did not care even to hand down his name to us, has wonder¬ 
fully succeeded in depicting the feeling of confidence, compo¬ 
sure, compassion and the inexpressible glow of boundless 
spiritual bliss that marked the features af the great teacher. 
Our age succeeded in evolving the classical phase of Indian art, 
characterised by restraint, dignity, naturalness, expressiveness 
and beauty, and its influence made itself felt in the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia and the far-off islands of the Indian 
archipelago. 

The Hindus of that age were as successful ip. evolving new 
and bold systems of philosophy as in gilding large and sturdy 
vessels to carry goods over the sea. Foreign trade increase* 3 ~ 
the national income. The ample gold currency issued by the- 
Guptas and the large number of Roman gold coins found in 
South India show that the balance of trade was.in favour of 
India and that the country was overflowing with the yellow 
metal. The surprising variety of gold and pearl ornaments that 
were popular in society make it clear that the people had enough 
money to spare for rich and costly ornaments. Most of the 
country’s wealth was deidved from trade and industry, which 
could make considerable strides owing to the existence of 
numerous and efficient guilds. 

A few words are necessary here about the goyernmeiit^ot 
our period. They were both efficient and popular, and their 
laws and measures, humane as well as effective. It is true that 
there was no central parliament to control the king 
ministers, but we have to remember that government 
remarkably decentralised, and most of its functions 
exercised by the district administration. In the district head¬ 
quarters, the officials of the Central Government were assisted 
and controlled by popular councils, whose sanction was necessary 
even if the state wanted to sell its own waste lands. Villages 
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heir own popular councils which administered almost all 
the branches of administration, including the collection of taxes 
and the settlement of village disputes. The poor and the sick 
were offered free relief in hospitals and charitable institutions. 
Governments were keen in guarding the roads, promoting trade 
and agriculture and extending patronage to learning and fine 
arts. People as a whole were rich and prosperous and had very 
little ground to complain against the administration either for 
high-handedness or for inefficiency. 

We should also draw attention to some developments in our 
age t at ^ ere eventually to lead to the decline of Hindu culture 
an ^ civilisation. The Upanayana of the Kshatriyas and the 
Vaisyas began to be discouraged in this age. As it disappeared in 
the course of a few centuries, the gap between the classes and 
masses increased, and the standard of culture and education 
was lowered in society as a whole, putting a severe handicap 
on the progress in trade, industry and useful arts. The marriage- 
a le age of girls was lowered down to 12 or 13 in our period. 

us practically put an end to female education and eventually 
rhlT^ ■ ^^rriageable age of boys also, rendering Brahma- 
“^possible to the end of the educational course. Inter- 

Ir tS . ' S."r ti-writers had begun ,o frown upon 
hem. Tins was to result tn their stoppage a few centuries later, 
leading to greater cleavage among the diSerent sections of 
society, and rendering the admission of foreigners within the 
Hindu fold impossible. * 

The above survey of the features and achievements of our 
will show that it was undoubtedly a very important epoch 
Indian history. It put an end to foreign domination and 
Political disintegration and evolved a mighty state which could 
protect the country against foreign aggression for a long time. 

overnments of the age were both efficient and popular and 
secured peace and prosperity for the people. Indians of our 
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period inade successful but peaceful efforts to spread Indian 
culture in Central Asia, China and Indian Archipelago and thus 
created new and valuable bonds of ^common culture between 
India and several islands and states in Eastern and Central Asia. 


Indian intellect in our period was remarkably creative and its 
achievements were notable as much in the spheres of religion, 
philosophy and literature as in those of science, and the fine 
and useful arts. An even balance was kept between Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha, which enabled society both to lead 
a pious and religious life and to secure the economic prosperity 
and- political greatness. Different religions and sects lived in 
peace and harmony, and the standard of average education and 
culture was higher than in any other period of Indian history. 
An age characterised by the above features may well be called ^ 
the Golden Age of Indian history. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PUNJAB, SINDH AND AFGHANISTAN 

(c. i8o A.D. to C. 450 A.D.) 

Ouin^ to the dearth of original sources, the history of the 
Pimjab, Afghanistan and Sindh subsequent to the death of 
asu eva 180 A.D.), is shrouded in considerable 

Obscurity. There are no contemporary inscriptions to throw 
light upon the events in the political history of these provinces 
during the 3rd century a.d. The Purapas no doubt refer to 
baka, Yavana and Tushara rulers ruling in the north-west during 
this period, but do not give their names or the duration of their 
reigns. Foreign sources supply us with some more definite infor- 
nation, but it is meagre and often difiicult to interpret. Coins of 
le kings ruling in these provinces and their contemporaries in 
Bactria are almost the only reliable source of informa- 
H- hese, however, are not dated, and their legends also are 
en incomplete or illegible. It will be thus seen that we can 
present reconstruct the history of this period only in broad 

ou me , su sequent discoveries may modify our present tentative 
conclusions. 


I- IvANISHKA III 
(c. 180-210 A.D.) 

According to the chronology accepted for this history, the 
accession of Kanishka III took place in c. 180 a.d.^ The coins 


‘ The latest known date for Vasudeva I is 98 (of the fiaka era), 
"as then on the throne for at least 24 vears and so we niav place 
me accession of Kanishka III in c. 102 or 180 a.d. 
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this ruler are numerous, and so we can reasonably assume 
that he had a fairly long reign, and may have ruled for about 
30 years down to c. 210 a.d. They are found in the Punjab, 
Seistan and Afghanistan, which must, therefore, have been 
included in his kingdom. It also extended over Kashmir and 
Bactria^ ; the latter province was the homeland of the Kushanas 
for several centuries. Towards the south-east the kingdom 
probably continued to include Mathura down to c. 200 A.D. 
But soon after that date the south-eastern Punjab and the United 
Provinces slipped out of the Kushana control owing to the 
revolt of the Yaudheyas and the Nagas. How these powers along 
with' some of their neighbours succeeded in driving the 
Kushanas from their own homelands will be narrated in 
Chapter II. 

Kanishka III governed his kingdom through the agency 
of Satraps or governors, the names of some of whom appear in 
abbreviated forms in Brahinl characters on the obverse side of his 
coins. Vasu(deva), Viru(paksha) (PI. I, i) and Mahi(svara) or 
Malii(dhara) were some among them. Of these Vasu(deva) was 
probably his sou, who succeeded him as Vasudeva II.^ It is not 
unlikely that either Mahisvara or Virupaksha or both may have 
been brothers of Vasudeva. Vasudeva was ruling in Seistan, for 


The existence of Kanishka III as distinguished from Kanishka I 
and II is proved by numismatic evidence only, which, liowever, is 
conclusive. The monogram on the coins of this ruler j-j 

Vasudeva I and pot of Kanishka I, and so he must have poi„s 

Vasudeva 1 and not preceded him. The Greek Jkh was 

is quite corrupt; Brahmi letters are introduced ’ rldecessors 

not done on the coins of Vasudeva I or those of any of h P 

It is. therefore, certain that Kanishka, whose VIsudevrf 
scrint and Brahmi letters, was a successor of Vasudeva l. ±ie is, 
tLrefore described as Kanishka HI to distinguish him from the 

earlier rulers of the same name. , . , ,, t) ^ • a 

‘ The view that Vasudeva I had lost his hold over Bactna and 
Afghanistan because his inscriptions are found only near Mathura is 
disproved by the findspots of the coins of Ins successor Kanishka lu- 
“Banerji distinguished Vasu from Vasudeva II (JASB. N-S- 
IV, 87 - 88 ), but without much justification. 






KANISHKA III 

coins of Kanishka III with the name of this governor are 




-obtained mostl}’- from that province.^ Virupaksha and !Mahisvara 
were probably ruling parts of the Punjab and Afghanistan. ^ 
Letters Vi, Si and Bhri, which appear on the obverse of the 
coins of Kanishka III to the right side of the standing king 


are also most probably the initial letters of other governors 
ruling some other parts of the extensive kingdom. The names 
• of the Kushan emperor and most of his governors are all 
Hindu , this shows that the Hinduisation of the Kushans had 
become almost complete by this time. 

Apart from the initials or portions of the names of the 
■governors, there appear on the coins of Kanishka III some 
additional letters like Pa, Na, Ga, Chu, Khu, Tha, Vai, etc. 
whose exact significance is not yet known. It is, however, likely 
that some of these may stand for the initials of the names of 
■cities from which the coins were issued, and others for the 
initials of the names of the provinces or tribes among whom they 
were current. Thus Pa may be standing for Purushapura 
(Peshawar), Na for Nagarahara (Jalalabad), Ga for Gandhara 
country, and Chu and Khu for the tribes of the Chutsas and 
the Kshudrakas living in the upper and the middle Indus 
valley.* If we had more accurate information about the history 
and the geography of the period, it would have been possible 
to propose more confident interpretations for these letters 
making their mysterious appearance on the coins of the later 
Kushans and their successors. 

Kanishka III issued coins of two types. The first of these 
is a continuation ^ of the t5^pe of his predecessor, Vasudeva I, 
where we have Siva by the side of his bull on the reverse. 
In the .second type (PI. I, i) the Roman goddess, seated 
A-rdoksho, takes the place of vSiva. The coins of the first type 
are usually found in Bactria and Afghanistan and those of the 


‘ Ibid. 83 - 86 . 
* Ibid. 84 . 
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type in Gandhara, Seistan and the Punjab. It is 
portant to note the provenance of these types, because it helps 
us to unravel some of the incidents of the history of the period. 

The appearance of the initials or portions of the names of 
satraps or governors on the coins of Kanishka III is a new 
departure in the Kushana coinage, for earlier emperors of the 
dynasty never permitted such liberty to their governors. It 
is clear that during the reign of Kanishka III, the provincial 
satraps were getting more assertive even in the Punjab, and 
that the Central Government found it necessary to appease 
them by allowing their initials on the imperial coinage. Many 
of them must have aspired to establish independent kingdoms 
at the occurrence of a suitable opportunity. That opportunity 
pre.sented itself at the death of Kanishka III. 

2. Vasudeva II 
(c. 210 to C. 230 A.D.) 

Kanishka III was succeeded by Vasudeva II, who was 
probably his son, governing the important and turbulent pro¬ 
vince of Seistan. His existence also is known only from numis¬ 
matic evidence.^ 

During the reign of Vasudeva II, the Kushah empire 
seems to have been partitioned among the provincial governors, 
who were already aspiring for independence during the preced¬ 
ing reign. Coins of Vasudeva II are rather rare and show only the 
Siva and Bull type (PI. 1,2), which was prevailing in Bactria and 
Afghanistan. It is thus probable that Vasuveda II could control 
only these provinces and his governors in the Punjab and 
Seistan had become independent. Tetters R(ida, Phri and Ha 


^ Coins of Vasudeva II have to be differentiated from those of 
Vasudeva I, because they show greater degeneration m Greek script 
and permif the initials of the names of governors. The monograin 
is also different. 
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— aicli appear on some of his coins may be portions of the names 
of some of his governors, who were still loyal to him. 

The position of the Kushans towards the end of the reign 
of Vasudeva II became very critical. The Gangetic plain had 
been already lost^ and provincial governors had become in¬ 
dependent in the Punjab. A tribe named Jouan-Jonan was 
threatening them from the north-east from beyond the Oxus." 

Sassanians, who had now founded a iDowerful kingdom in 
Persia, were casting their covetous eyes on the fair valley of the 
Oxus, u hich used to form part of the Persian empire under 
the Achaemenians. Under such circumstances, therefore, it was 
but natural for Vasudeva II to try to enlist help from outside 


§L 


quarters. V e would not be, therefore, wrong in identifying him 
with P’o-tiao, the king of the great Kushanas, who is known 
to have sent an ..embassy to Chinese court to ask for help in, 
c. 230 A.D. h>o outside help could, however, save the 
Kushans. Their days were now numbered. They had to fight 
hard against the Jouan-Jouans, and were weakened by the 
struggle. They had lost their rich Indian provinces, which re¬ 
plenished their treasury. Ardeshir I took advantage of the 
situation and succeeded in establishing his own supremacy over 
Bactria in c. 238 a.d. He started the practice of sending the 
crown-piince as governor over the new province, as was often 
done by the Achaemenians also six hundred years earlier The 
crown-prince so deputed had the privilege of issuing his own 
coins with the title Kushan Shah, the king of the Kushanas. 
From 252 A.D. onwards this title was changed into Kushdn- 
Shahdn-Shdh, the King of the kings of the Kushapas.® 

That the Kushana prince overthrown b}' the Sassanians 
was Vasudeva II is made fairly certain by the evidence of the 


Chap. II will show how the Yaudheyas and the Nagas reasserted 
their independence in this region’. 

^ Num. Supp. XLVII, 25 . ^ 

^Herzfeld, Knsha^W’Sassanian Coins, p. 33 . 
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ano-Sassanian coinage, which was issued by the roy 
governors of Bactria. The coins of this series have on the 
reverse Siva and the Bull, which was the only type issued 
by Vasudeva II, and which is known to have been current in 
Bactria. Following the usual practice of conquerors in ancient 
Bactria and India, the Sassanians imitated the coinage of the 
king whom they supplanted. He must, therefore, have been 
Vasudeva II and none else. 

3 . The Period of Sassani.an Ascendancy 

The Kushano-Sassanian coinage^ issued by the Sassanian 
viceroys was current only in Balkh, Merv and Samarkand ; its 
specimens are not to be found in Afghanistan, Seistan or the 
Punjab (PI. I, 3). It is, therefore, clear that for some time 
the Sassanians were content to occupy only the home provinces 
of the Kushanas. Their titles on the coins, ‘the king of the 
Kushanas’ and ‘the king of kings of the Kmshanas’^ would 
further indicate tliat the vSassanians did not drive the Rushans 
out of Bactria, but only established their suzerainty over that 
province. Very probably some Kushana chiefs may have con¬ 
tinued to rule as their feudatories. 

The conquest of some Indian provinces of the Kushana 
empire was attempted and accomplished by the Sassanian 
emperor Varahran II. This ruler succeeded in annexing 
Afghanistan, North-Western Frontier Province, Seistan an 
Sindh to the Sassanian empire by c. 284 a.d. Varahran II now 
transferred the crown prince Varahran HI to Seistan as its 
Governor with the privilege of issuing coins ivith t le 1 e a an 
SUh the king of the Sakas. We can understand the signi- 
Lance of this title of the crown-prince when we remember that 

called 

“ii"’ CuMi.gham 'lal descriW them as &ytho.S«ss.„ian, bat 
Kushano-Sassanian is no doubt a more accurate ter . 





SASSANIAN ASCENDANCY 

chiefs were in' power in Sindh and Seistan for about two 
hundred j’^ears. The Punjab was not conquered by the Sassa- 
nians ; their coins are but rarely found in that province. 

Afghanistan and_ the Indus valley continued to be under 
the Sassanian rule for about 8o years down to c. 360 a.d. There 
were frequent w'ars of succession during this period and there¬ 
fore it w'as at one time thought that the Sassanian rule in the 
Indus valley must have been very short-lived. Inscriptions 
recently discovered at Persepolis show, how’ever, that even in 
310-1, A.D., w'hen the reigning Sassanian emperor Shapur II 
W'as only a baby, his elder brother continued to rule in Seistan 
enjoying the titles. King of Sakastan, Minister of ministers of 
Sindh, Sakastan and Tukharistan. The Sassanian rule in these 
regions was w'ell established and organised ; for the Persepolis 
inscription discovered by Herzfeld refers to a High Judge at 

Kabul and a Minister of Public Instruction in Sakastan 
(Sakastd^i andarzpet) ^ 

We must, however, note that during the period of Sassanian 
ascendancy in Afghanistan and the Indus valley, some Saka 
and Kushana chiefs continued to rule as petty feudatories. Thus 
. there was a feudatory Kushana family ruling at Kabul ; for the 
wife of the Sassanian emperor Hormuzd II (303-309 A d ) was 
a Kushaja princess belonging to that family. It is quite possible 

that there may have been other Kushapa and Saka feudatories 
in tlie Indus valley as well. 

4. The I UNjAn During c, 230 to c. 340 a.d. 

We have seen already that the Sassanian conquests in the 
east did not extend to the Punjab proper. The conquest of 
this province is not explictly claimed for any Sassanian ruler, 
nor does the coinage of the province of the 3rd century a.d. 
show any Sassanian influence. It is, however, difficult to state 




* Herzfeld, Op. cit. pp. 35. 0 
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ho precisely were the successors of Vasudeva II in the laud 
of the Five Rivers. There are no inscriptions to enlighten us 
on the point and coins again are our only source of information. 

The numismatic evidence shows that the Western and 
Central Punjab was being governed during this period by three 
Scythian houses. The western part of the province was being- 
ruled by a dynasty, which may be described as the Shaka (not 
Saka) dynasty, as the term Shaka appears on the obverse of 
most of the coins issued by its rulers. Peshawar was the capital 
of this house ; a large hoard of its coins was recently discovered 
there. The coins of the rulers of the Shaka family so closely 
resemble those of Kanishka III and Vasudeva II^ that we may 
safely presume that it immediately succeeded Vasudeva II in 
c. 230 A.D. Sayatha, Sita and Sena are either the names or 
portions of the names of three rulers of this house. Pra, Mi, 
Bhri, and Bha are probably the initials of four other members. 
The dynasty ruled for about 100 years and may well have con¬ 
sisted of seven kings thus known to us from its coinage. 

The numismatic evidence shows that the Shiladas and the 
Gadaharas were holding sway over the Central Punjab at this 
time. Kings Bhadra, Bacharna and Pasana of the former 
dynasty and Peraya and Kirada of the latter are known from 
coins. There may have been other rulers as well, whose coins 
may not have come down to us. Both these dynasties were 
ruling in the Central Punjab down to the days of Samudra- 
gupta ; for a Gadahara chief is seen putting the name of that 
emperor on his coins. They however lost a portion of their 
kingdom when the Madras re-established their republic at 
Sialkot sometime before 325 A.D. 

From the Puranas we learn that 8 Yavana, 14 Tushara 
and 13 Murun^a chiefs ruled, presumably in the Punjab, after 
the fall of the Andhras.^ It would appear that the Puranic 


^Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythians, PI. II, II. 
^DKA. p. 45 . 
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ters had the Shaka, Shilada and Gadahara dynasties in view 
when they wrote this account. Prima facie, it appears strange 
that the Puranas should have described one of these dynasties 
as Yavana ; Greek rule had become extinct long ago. It is how¬ 
ever likely that the term may be referring to the tribe Jouan- 
Jouan of the Chinese writers, who were threatening the 
Kushans in c. 320 A.D. and who may have eventually pene¬ 
trated to the Punjab during the confusion subsequent to the 
overthrow of the Kushanas. 

It may be pointed out that the coins of the above Scythian 
families (PI. I, 4) are never found outside the Punjab. Coins 
and inscriptions on the other hand show that the Yaudheyas, 
the Arjunayanas and the Malavas had risen to power and becfmie 
independent in the Eastern Punjab, Northern U. P. and Raj- 
putana during the 3rd centuiy a.d. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that the Scythians were driven out from these territories 
early in the 3rd century a.d. The part played by Hindu 
chiefs in this episode will be discussed in chapter II. 


5. The Kidara Kushanas. 

The rule of the Shakas and the Shiladas came to an end 
in c. 340 a.d. with the rise of a tribe, which is sometimes 
described as the Tittle Kushana and sometimes as Kidara 
Kushapa. Its chief Kidara,^ whose capital was at Peshawar, 
was originally a feudatory of the Sassanians, who tvere then 
supreme in Afghanistan and the Indus valley. On his early 
coins, the bust of Kidara is seen facing right, a convention 
which had to be followed by all the feudatories of the Sassanian 
empire. In course of finie, however, Kidara conquered Kashmir 


^ Cunningham had placed Kidara in c. 425 a.d. {Later Indo- 
Scythians, p... 185 ) but Major Martin has now adduced fairly conclu¬ 
sive numismatic evidence to show that this chief must have flourished 
about a century earlier. See Ntifn. Supp. XLVII, 30 ff. 
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the Central Punjab.^ He now felt himself strong enon, 
to assume independence and began to issue coins with the bust 
facing to the front, which was the privilege of the Sassanian 
emperor only (PL I, 5). This step, probably taken in c. 355 
A.D., evoked imperial anger and reprisal. We find Shapur II 
encamped at Kabul in 356-57 a.d. and pursuing operations 
against his rebellious feudatory.^ He was successful in this 
venture ; Kidara was compelled to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
We find him sending assistance to his liege lord in 359 a.d. 
when he was engaged in his Mesopotamian campaign. 

The closer association with the imperial army probably 
enabled Kidara to realise its weak points and he began to 
mature plans for reasserting his independence. He secured the 
good will of Samudra-gupta, who had by this time extended 
his sphere of influence to the Punjab, by sending him presents 
along with professions of allegiance, and delivered his blows 
against Shapur II in 367-8 a.d. Kidara was successful in his 
undertaking ; he annihilated one Sassanian army and drove 
away another, though it was being led by Shapur himself. 
These victories enabled Kidara to consolidate his power in 
Gandhara, Kashmir and the Western and Central Punjab. He 
appointed a number of vSatraiis to rule these provinces. Varo 
Shahi, Piroch and Buddhabala, whose names are preserved on 
his coins,^ were three among them ; there may have been 
others as well. 

Kidara was succeeded by his son Piro in c. 375 a.d. He 
must have naturally attempted to extend his power furtlier east¬ 
ward in the Punjab when the strong arm of Samudra-gupta 
was removed by death at about this time. To check this grow¬ 
ing menace, Rama-gupta, the successor of Samudra-gupta, seems 

1 Yhe Puranas mention a Mlechchha king ruling over these terri¬ 
tories contemporaneously with the Guptas; DKA. p. 55. Most probably 
he is the Kidara king. 

^Num. Slippy XlyVII, 31 , 

^Ibid. 41-2. 






undertaken an expedition against him in the Punjab, 
but was signally defeated and compelled to conclude an ignoble 
peace, requiring the surrender of the Gupta crowned queen. 
A glance at the features of Piro* shows that he was a cruel and 
lascivious ruler, who could well have imposed the above condi¬ 


tion on his vanquished adversary. 

The success of Piro was, however, short-lived. Shapur III 
(383-S8 .A.D.) took steps to avenge the defeat inflicted upon 
his predecessor and broke Piro’s power. He was compelled to 
acknowledge the Sassanian suzerainty and issue coins as a 
feudatory, with the bust facing to right instead of facing to 
front. Chandra-g.upta II also seems to have hammered Piro 
from the east* ; we do not know, however, whether his attack 
was before or after the defeat inflicted by Shapur III. The 
Gupta armies seem to have pursued him right up to the Indus. 

The Guptas do not seem to have followed their victories in 
the Punjab to their logical conclusion by annexing the province 
and stationing their garrison in the Khyber pass. In fact we 
have very little evidence of the Gupta influence in the Punjab 
apart from that of the Shorkot in.scription, which seems to 
have been dated in the year 83 of the Gupta era. Nor w’as the 
province under the Sassanian sphere of influence, for no coins 
of Sassanian emperors or their feudatories who ruled later than 
Shapur III have been found in the stupas of the Punjab or 
Afghanistan. 

Numismatic evidence show's that a number of petty rulers 
like Kritavirya, Siladitya, Sarvayasas, Bhasvan, Kusala and 
Prakasa were ruling in the Punjab during the first half of the 
5 th century a.d. They were probably Kidara Kushana rulers, 
for the name Kidara appears on their coins on the obverse. 


' Nmn. Supp. XLVII, Plates I and II, Nos. 15 - 21 . 

’ This is oil the assumption that king Chandra of the Meharauii 
pillar inscription is Chandra-gupta II. This assumption is the most 
probable one, but it has not yet been accepted by a few scholars. 
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Kinduised by this time. They were probably professing 
allegiance to the Guptas, when it became necessary to do so. 
It must be admitted that neither Chandra-gupta II nor Kumara- 
gupta showed keen interest in securing an effective hold over 
the Punjab. The expedition of Chandra-gupta II to the Indus 
appears to have been a mere raid, for it does not seem that he 
took any steps to occupy the Punjab or to garrisoii the north¬ 
western frontier in an effective manner. The local Kidara chiefs, 
referred to above, were swept away easily and completely when 
the Huna avalanche broke in its full fury by the middle of the 
5th century. 
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NEW INDIAN STATES IN RAJPUTANA AND 
]\IADHYADESA 

(c. 200 to C. 350 A.D.) 


The histor}' of the United Provinces during the 3rd centurj’’ 
'A.D. is still shrouded in considerable mystery. Kanishka was 
most probably ruling over Benares in 81 a.d. but no inscrip¬ 
tion of his successors has been found east of Mathura. It is, 
however, not unlikely that Madhyadeh or the upper Gangetic 
plain continued to be under the Kushana sphere of influence, 
if not under Ku.shana administration, down to the death of 
Vasudeva I in c. '180 a.d. ; for seventeen coins of Huvishka 
•and a coin-mould of Vasudeva were found at Bhita in the 
Allahabad district.^ It was during the reign of Kanishka III, 
the successor of Vasudeva I, that the upper Gangetic plain 
■slipped out of the Kushana control ; coins of neither this ruler 
nor those of any of his successors are found in this region. 

Theie is, however, no unanimity of views as to the causes 
and circumstances that led to the disintegration of the Kushana 
empire in its eastern portion. Which powers drove out the 
Kushanas from the United Provinces and Rajputana, what part 
'did each of them play in this achievement, and where precisely 
they were ruling, are questions upon which there is a sharp 
'difference of opinion among the scholars. 

1 . Did the Bharasivas drive out the Kush.anas? 

The credit for th^overthrow of the Kushana power in Jhe 
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^ no longer be upheld. There is no evidence to show that the 

Kushana empire continued to include the Gangetic valley after 
c. i8o A.D. The Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupta makes- 
it certain that there was no Kushana rule in Magadha or U. P. 
when the Guptas were laying the foundation of their empire. 
The kings of Aryavarta, whom Samudra-gupta forcibly uprooted,, 
were^ all Indians ; none of them was of Kushana or Saka- 
extraction. 

The late Dr. Ja\"aswal advocated the view that the Kushana 
empire collapsed owing to the onslaughts of the Bharasivas, 
whose work in this connection was later completed by the 
Vakatakas under the leadership of the emperor Pravara-sena I.^ 
It will be shown in Chapter V how the Vakafaka emperor never 
came into contact with the Kushanas. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that the Bharasivas were the leaders of the movement 
to emancipate the country from the foreign rule. They had no 
doubt celebrated ten horse-sacrifices, but these were often per¬ 
formed in our period by even small rulers with no claims to 
imperial achievements or conquests.^ 

According to Jayaswal, the Bharasiva family is identical 
with the Nava-naga family of the Puranas and that its founder 
was king Nava, whose capital was at Kantipuri, modern Kantit,. 
in Mirzapur District, U. P. There is nothing to indicate that 
any Naga family was ever ruling at Kantipuri or that king 
Nava of coins was a Naga ruler who belonged to it. His coins 
are not found at Kantipuri and bear no resemblance whatsoever 


1 r»r Tflvflswal’s Bharasiva theory is based almost entirely oir 
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known Naga coinage. Naga rulers invariably attach the 
epithet naga to their names on their coins, though they are very * 
small ; king Nava never does so, though his coins are relatively 
inuch larger in size. The assumption that Vira-.sena, the 
successor of Nava,' was the real founder of the three Naga 
families ruling at KantipurT, Padmavati and Mathura, has yet 
to be proved. Since his coins are found in Mathura, it is quite 
likely that he was an independent Naga ruler. But there is 
nothing to show that he had ousted the Kushanas from the 
eastern Punjab, for his coins are but rarely found beyond the 
Jumna. The view that the successors of Vira-sena — Traya-naga, 
Haya-naga and Barhina-naga —pressed the Kushanas so hard 
that they were compelled to seek the protection of the Sassanian 
emperor Shapur I, has absolutely no shred of evidence to support 
it. The coins of the.se rulers are never found in the Punjab, 
whicli is said to have been the scene of their military exploits ; 
nay, it is very doubtful whether we have got their coins at all, 
foi the legends on the coins, attributed to them, are very 
blurred and cannot be read with certainty. 

When considering the question of the disintegration of the 
Kushana empire, we must therefore disabuse our mind of the 
notion that it was the Bharasivas of Kantipurl who annihilated 


the Kushana empire. The riddle of the disappearance of the 
Kushana power from the Gangetic plain can be solved only by 
carefully studying the coins and inscriptions of the contem¬ 
porary powers. If Ave do so, we shall find that the Yaudheyas, 
the Kunindas, the Malavas, the Nagas and the Maghas^, who 
began to strike coins as independent powers in the 3rd century, 
all played their own part in driving out the Kushanas. 

Like most other dynasties in Indian history the Kushanas 


* The Maghas asserted independence earlier in c. 160 a.d., as will 
be shown later in this chapter; but the Kushanas probably connived at 
their rebellion as the Magha homelands lay in the jungle tracts of 
Kewa, not easily accessible. 
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^so began to decline after a career of about 150 years in c. k 
A.D. They had no doubt been indianised by this time, but 
nevertheless, it was probably felt that they belonged to a 
different ethnic stock and the Yaudheyas and their neighbours, 


with their age-long republican traditions, were not prepared to 
lose a golden opportunity to regain their political independence, 
when they detected that the imperial Kushana power had 
become weak. Evidence available at present does not favoui 
the view that any big federation consisting of all the above 
powers and working under a common leadership was formed in 
order to overthrow the Kushana empire. The Yaudheyas were 
the strongest and probably the first to inflict an effective blow, 
perhaps in co-operation with their immediate neighbours, the 
Kunindas and the Arjuiiayanas. The success of this move 
emboldened the Nagas of Padmavati and the Malavas of 
Rajputana to follow their example and to reassert their inde¬ 
pendence. We shall now proceed to narrate how all these 
events took place in the first half of the 3rd century a.d. 


2. The Yaudheya, Kuninda and the Arjunayana Republics 

The credit of giving the first blow to the Kushana empire 
really belongs to the Yaudheyas, and it is rather strange that 
their achievement in this connection should have escape t e 
notice of most of the modern historians. Before the rise of the 
Kushana empire the Yaudheyas were a great power ruling ovei 
a wide stretch of territory covering northern Rajputana and 
the south-eastern Punjab.^ Soon aterwards however the 
Kushanas under the leadership of Kanishka smashed their power 
and succeeded in penetrating right up to Benares, if not beyond. 

The Kushana power was at its zenith during the reigns of 
Kanishka and Hiivishka, and so the Yaudheyas could not raise 


1 Mbh. II, Chap, 35 , vv. 4 ff. 
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head for about half a century. They were, however, too 
martial and freedom-loving to brook the foreign yoke and 
raised their standard of revolt in c. 145 a.d. somewhere in the 
north-eastem^Rajputana. The task of crushing their rising was 
entrusted to Saka Mahakshatrapa Rudra-daman I and he proudly 
states in,his Junagadh record how he forcibly overthrew the 
Yaudheyas, who had become insubordinate owing to their pride 
due to their valour being respected by all the Kshatriyas. ^The 
Yaudheyas were not dismayed by this initial reverse. They 
bided their time for a few decades and made a second bid for 
independence towards the end of the second centur}’' a.d. This 
time they were successful in their venture and succeeded in 

freeing their homeland and ousting the Kushanas beyond the 
Sutlej . 

Though the above view relies almost exclusively on the 
evidence of coins, yet it is fairly conclusive. It is true that 
there is no evidence directly referring to the conflict between 
tie Yaudheyas and the Kushanas, but the evidence supplied 
y numismatics conclusively shows that the former could have 
succeeded in re-establishing their power only by overthrowing 
the latter. The coins of Kanishka III (c. 180 to c. 210 a.d.) 
and Vasudeva II (210 to 240 a.d.) are not found to the east 
of the Sutlej ; it is thus clear that they had lost all cis-Sutlej 
territories. On the other hand, the post-Kushana coins of the 
Yaudheyas having legends in the characters o^’tlie 3rd or 4th 
century a.d. are found in large hoards between the Sutlej and 
. the Jumna, the homeland of the Yaudheyas, in the districts of 
I aharanpur, Dehra Dun, Delhi, Rohtak, Dudhiaua and Kangra.* 
t is therefore quite clear that they were ruling over this territory 
as an independent power from the beginning of the 3rd century 
a.d., obviously after ousting the Kushanas who were pre¬ 
viously holding it. The territory on the banks of the Sutlej 


M5C. II, 14, 77. 
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^ght up to the borders of the Bahawalpur state is still known 
as Johiyawar after the Yaudheyas ; it is therefore clear that the 
state of Patiala and the greater part of northern Rajputana must 
have been included within the dominions of the resuscitated 
Yaudheya republic. 

The above achievement of the Yaudhe}'as was a remarkable 


one. It was no easy thing to challenge a power whose empire 


extended from Bactria to Bihar, whose resources were practi¬ 
cally limitless, and whose kings enjoyed the prestige of being 
revered as the Sons of Heaven for more than a century. The 
Kushanas must have probably thrown all their select reserves 
from the North-Western Frontier and Central Asia in their 
effort to put down the Yaudheya rising, but they proved of no 
avail against the bravery and patriotism of the revolting republic. 

The Yaudheya victory over the imperial Kushanas naturally 
increa.sed their prestige and reputation. They were already 
known as Kshatriyas par excellence ; now it began to be believed 


that the}'’ possessed a mystic formula {mantra) ensuring victory 
in all circumstances and against all odds.^ 

Tlie Yaudheyas naturally celebrated their independence by 
issuing a new currency (PI. I. 6).^ As it was intended to 
replace the coinage of the Kushanas, it bore a striking resem¬ 
blance to it in weight and general fabric. The foreign Greek 
and KsharoshthI scripts were however replaced by the national 
Brahml one, and the legend, Yaudheyaganasya jayah proudly 
proclaimed the victory of the new republic. Kartikeya, the 
generalissimo of the gods, occupies the place of honour on the 
coinage and naturally ; for he was also the tutelary deity of the 
Yaudheyas since the days of the Mahdbhdrata.^ 


» A Yaudheya clay-seal found near Ludhiana along with Yaudheya 

coins has the legend ; PASB. 1884 , p. 139 . 

* As to the dates of these coins, see Allan, Catalogue of Indian 
Coins, Ancient India, Introduction, para 184 . 

3 Mbh. IT, Chap. 35 , vv. 4 ff. 
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^ Yaudheyas very probably received valuable support ana 

co-operation in their bid for independence from the Kunindas, 
their northern neighbours, who were occupying the region 
between the upper courses of the Sutlej and the Beas The 
Kunindas, like the Yaudheyas, were an independent republic 
before the middle of the first century a.d., and they also had to 
•submit to the Kushana hegemony at c. 70 a.d. The coins of a 
Kuninda ruler Chhatresvara bearing the titles Mahdtman and 
Bhagavaia have been found with a legend in characters of 
c. 200 A.D. They bear close resemblance in type, fabric and 
size to the contemporary coinage of the Yaudheyas with 
Kartikeya on the obverse.' This remarkable resemblance in 
■coinage will, to some extent, support the hypothesis that 
Kunindas and \audheyas were contemporary powers and 
worked hand in hand in regaining their independence towards 
the beginning of the 3rd century a.d. As compared to the 
Yaudheyas,, the Kunindas were a small state and it seems that 
they eventually coalesced with them. For, we do not find their 
■coinage subsequent to c. 250 a.d. ; nor do they figure among 

the republics mentioned in the Allahabad inscription of 
baiiuidra-gupta. 

To the south-east of the Yaudheya country lay the terri¬ 
tory, of another republic, the Arjunayanas, who were occupying 
the Agra-Jaipur area. There is no doubt that they also rebelled 
• against the Ku.shanas and established an independent state • 
It continued to flourish doivn to the middle of the 4th century! 
as it figures among the tributaries of Samudra-gupta. It is 
lather inexplicable that we should have so far found no coins 
'of the Arjunayanas issued during the post-Kushana period. 

On some of the Yaudheya coins issued at this time, we have 
the mysterious words, dvi (two) and IH (three) after the legend 
^ audheyaganasya jayah. No satisfactory explanation of these 


' Allan, 07. PI. XXIII, 11-16 with PI. XXXIX, 22 & XL, 10-14. 
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^^■^hns can at present be proposed. According to the traditio 
belief, the Arjunayanas and Yaudheyas were the descendants^ 
of the'Pandava brothers, Dliarma and Arjiina.^ It is likely that 
this belief may have facilitated the formation of a kind of loose- 
union between the two neighbouring republics. We have seen 
already how the Kunindas also appear to have coalesced with 
the Yaudheyas after c. 250 a.d. In course of time a kind 
of loose confederation seems to have been formed betueen these 
three republics, the move being also due to the realisation of the 
necessity of having a strong state which would effectively nieet 
the Scythian menace, if it occurred again. The terms ‘two" 
and ‘three’ occurring on some of the later Yaudheya coins,, 
may perhaps refer to the second and third members of the 
Yaudheya confederation, viz., the Kunindas and the Arjuna- 


yanas. 


M • 11*1 

The Yaudheyas continued to be a powerful republic down 
to the third quarter of the 4 th centur}'^ a.d. Their coins in 
the characters of the 3 rd and 4 tli centuries a.d. are found in 
large numbers, in northern Rajputana and the south-eastern 
Punjab, thus showing that they continued to be a formidable 
power throughout this period. Unfortunately we possess no 
information about the details of their republican administration. 
As shown above, it was probably a confederation of three 
republics, the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas and the Kunindas. 
The federating units, it seems, enjoyed complete autonomy anc 
did not lose their separate existence. The foreign policy an 
the military operations were probably under the direction o a 
council of the presidents of the three republics, elected by the 
federating units. The presidents enjoyed the titles of Maharaja 
and Mahasenapati. A fragmentary inscription of such a Maha- 
raja-Mahasenapati, elected by the Yaudheya republic, has been 
found in the Bharatpur state.** Had the name and the genealogy 


Chap. 95. V. 75 (Boni. Ed.). 
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mthis dignitary been preserved, we might have known whether 
the post was hereditary or depended on election. 



3. The Madra Republic 


Towards the beginning of the 4th century a.d. the 
Gadaharas lost a portion of their kingdom in the central Punjab 
to the- Madras. Emboldened by the success of the Yaudheyas, 
the Madras also made a bid for independence at this time and' 
eventually succeeded in establishing their independent republic 
in the Ravi-Chenab doab ; Sialkot was probably their capital. 
The Madras seem to have issued no coins ; at least none have 
been found so far. The successful establishment of their 
republican state is however proved by the evidence of the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupta in which the Madra 
reiiublic appears as the most north-western one. 

Before the rise of the Kushana empire there was an 
x^udumbara republic occupying the districts of Kangra, Gurudas- 
pur and Hoshiarpur in the Punjab. Numerous coins of this 
republic have been found issued in the pre-Kushana period but 
none in the post-Kushana epoch. This circumstance may 
probably be explained on the assumption that the Audumbaras 
did not succeed in emerging as an independent state in the 3rd 
or the 4th century A.D. Probably they were merged in the 
Madra republic. 


4. The Mal.wa Republic 


The Malavas, who were occupying the Ravi-Sutlej doab in 
the days of Alexander the Great, later moved southwards, 
probably due to foreign pressure. In course of time they 
occupied Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar area, where they flourished as an 
independent republic till about the end of the ist century a.d. 
With the rise of the Kushanas and their feudatories, the Western 
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latrapas, the power of the Malavas was eclipsed for aboii 
century. They were defeated and their territory was annexed 
to the dominions of the Western Kshatrapas. 

The Malavas, however, did not permit the Kshatrapas to 
rule over them peacefully. They were rising in rebellion or 
making furtive attacks on the allies of their conquerors. 
.Nahapana had to send his son-in-law Ushavadata to relieve his 
allies, the Uttamabhadras, who were being molested by the 
Malavas. The Malavas, however, could not hold their own 
against the Sakas and had to submit to the Saka rule till the 
end of the 2 nd century a.d. 

At this time there arose a prolonged war of succession in 
the Saka kingdom between Jiva-daman and his uncle Rudra- 
simha I, which considerably weakened the Kshatrapa power (see 
Chap. III). This gave a golden opportunity to the Malavas to 
reassert their independence. A Malava leader named Sri( ?)soma 
raised the standard of revolt and celebrated in c. 225 a.d. 
the Ekashashti sacrifice to proclaim .the independence of his 
republic.^ Curiously enough the record which describes this 
victory does not mention the name of the enemies defeated, 
but it is clear that they could have been none others than the 
Western Kshatrapas. Henceforward neither the Western 
Kshatrapas nor the Kushanas were able to impose tlieir hege¬ 
mony over the Malavas. 

From c. 225 a.d. the Malavas continued to flourish as an 
independent republic down to the time of Samudra-gupta. Their 
ri^e was also due to national fervour, for we find Sri{?)soma 
proudly referring to his descent from the Ikshvakus, probably 
ixi contrast to the pedigree of the foreign Sakas. Tike the 
Yaudheya republic, the Malava one also was administered by 
elected chiefs, who sometimes became hereditary. gri( ?)soma, 


^ This statement is based on the evidence of Nandsa Yupa inscrip- 
finnci which are being edited by the present writer in the E^igraphiA 
mciica. TJiey may be published in 1946. 
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o liberated the Malavas, is described as supporting the 
ancestral yoke of public administration. It is, however, note¬ 
worthy that neither he nor his father nor grandfather is given 
any royal or military title like Maharaja or Seuapati. It is 
clear that the republican traditions were strong among the 
Malavas ; even the glorious hero who rescued their country from 
the foreign yoke did not dare to arrogate to himself any royal 


title, not even in the record which was primarily intended to 
proclaim his signal achievement. 

The Malavas issued a copious currency (PI. I, 7) during 
the 3rd and the 4th centuries a.d. proving their continued 
existence as an independent state.^ 

It is usually held that the careers of the Yaitdheya, the 
Madra, the Arjunayana and the Malava republics mentioned in 
Samudra-gupta’s Allahabad inscription came to an end owing 
to the imperialistic ambition and expansion of the Guptas. 
There is, however, no definite evidence to support this view. 
Samudra-gupta only claims that these republics accepted his 
overlordship and paid him tribute. This is quite compatible 
with internal autonomy, and it is quite possible that the 
republics may have continued their existence during the reigns 
of Chandra-gupta II and Kumara-gupta I. It is important to 
note in this connection that we have no evidence whatsoever 
to show that the homelands of these republics were ever annexed 
to the Gupta empire. The fact that no monuments of the Gupta 
rule have been found in Rajputana or beyond Mathura shows 
that the Guptas could hardly exercise any effective control over 
these republics. They may well have continued their semi- 
independent existence down to the middle of the 5th century 


’ It is held by some scholars that the names like Magaja, Mapojaya, 
Magajaya, etc., which occur on these coins, are the names of Malava 
kings, proving their foreign extraction. The Malavas were, however, 
claiming a descent from the Ikshvakus at this time. These mysterious 
legends cannot be satisfactorily explained at present. 
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when they appear to have been engulfed in the Huna 


avalanche. 


5. The Nagas of PadmavatI and IMathura 

During the 3rd and the 4th centuries a.d. two Naga families 
were ruling in Western U. P. and Gwalior state ; the capital of 
the one was Mathura and that of the other, Padmavati, now 
represented by the small village Padam-Pawaya in Gwalior 
state, about 125 miles to the south of Mathura. It is possible 
that the two Naga houses ruling at these places were related 
to each other, but we have no definite evidence on the point. 

According to the Puranas seven kings had ruled at Mathura 
and nine at Padmavati when the Guptas were rising to power 
by c. 325 a.d.* This would show that these houses started 
their career in the latter half of the 2nd centur}'. The early 
rulers must have been the feudatories of the Kushanas. 

Of the two Naga families, the one ruling at Padmavati 
seems to have been the more important one, and its rulers were 
most probably known also as the Bharasivas. It is well known 
how the Bharasivas were very particular to carry always a 
Sivalinga on their shoulders ; the Nagas of Padmavati give a 
prominent position to Siva’s emblem Tyisula and vehicle Nandi, 
on their coins. Bhava-naga, the only individual Bharasiva ruler 
known to us, has a Naga-ending name, suggesting his Naga 
extraction. His coins also are known to be found along with 
those of the other members of the Naga family of Padmavati. 
Their paleography shows that Bhava-naga, the Naga ruler of 
the coins, must have flourished in the first half of the fourth 
century ; the Vakataka history shows that Bhava-naga, the 
Bharasiva ruler, also must have flourished at exactly the same 


> DKA. p- 53. 
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e. It is thus almost certain that the Bharasiva rulers, who 
are known to have conquered the territories right-up to the 
Ganges and performed ten Horse-sacrifices, were none others 
than the Naga kings of Padmavati.‘ 

The Puranas state that there were nine rulers in the Naga 
famih' of Padmavati, but do not give either their names or their 


order of succession. Coins disclose the existence of ten Naga 
rulers, EhTma-naga, Vibhu-naga, Prabhakara-naga, Skanda-naga, 
Brihaspati-naga, Vyaghra-haga, Vasu-naga, Deva-naga, Bhava- 


naga (PI. I, 8) and Ganapati-naga ; the Harshacharila refers to an 
nth ruler named Nagaseiia, who also figures in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudra-gupta, which possibly mentions further a 
12th Naga king, named Nagadatta.^* Padmavati and Mathura are 


separated by about 125 miles only ; it is therefore not impro¬ 
bable that some of.the coins may belong to the Naga family of 
Mathura as well. The coins of Ganapati-naga are much more 
common at Mathura than at Padmavati, and he very probably 
belonged to the Mathuia dynasty. 

As the order of the above Naga rulers is not known at 
present, it is futile to conjecture as to who among them were 
the feudatories of the Kinshanas, and as to who were the 
distinguished heroes who got the Ganges water by their valour 
for coronation and performed ten Horse-sacrifices. These last- 
inentioned incidents must have occurred during the first half 
of the 3rd century a.d. when the Kushanas are known to have 
lost the upper Gangetic plain. The Maghas in the south and 
t le Yaudheyas in the north were making successful efforts at 
about this time to reassert their independence, and the Nagas 
01 the Bharasivas also must have followed their example. The 
Kushana empire was already reeling under the blows inflicted 
by the Yaudheyas, as showm above, and the Nagas therefore 


‘ vSee JNSl. V, 21-27 for a more detailed discussion of this topic. 

^ It is possible that VIraseua, whose coins (PI. II, l) are found at 
Mathura, may have been a I3lh Naga ruler. 
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^uld not probably have found it difiicult to establish thel 
^thority right up to Mathura in the north and the Ganges in 
the east by displacing the local Kushana governors. They 
celebrated their victory by performing as many as ten Horse- 
sacrifices. This large number of Horse-sacrifices need not, how¬ 
ever, be taken as proving that they were the leading power 


to oust the Kuslianas ; for Horse-sacrifices were often performed 
by pett}^ rulers in our period. The fact is that the Kushana 
empire lost its eastern provinces by the almost simultaneous 
risings of the Yaudheyas, the Malavas and the Nagas j the 
leading role however was played by the Yaudheyas, as already 
shown above. 


Among the Naga rulers of PadmavatT, definite historic in¬ 
formation is available only of Bhava-naga, who was ruling from 
c, 305 to c. 340 A.D. His daughter was married to the Vakataka 
crown prince Gautamiputra in c. 300 a.d. The Vakataka 
records never fail to mention that Bhava-naga was the maternal 
grandfather of Rudra-sena I. Maternal grandfathers are usually 
introduced in royal genealogies either when they are distinguished 
rulers or when they happen to have rendered material assistance 
to their maternal grandsons. In the present case both the 
reasons seem to be operating. After a career of nearly a 
century, the Naga kingdom of Padmavati had become a fairly 
strong power. Pravara-sena, therefore, naturally felt that he 
would strengthen the position of his rising dynasty by marrying 
his crown-prince to a daughter of Bhava-naga. We do not know 
whether Bhava-naga participated in any of the campaigns of 
Pravara-sena or the latter’s son Gautamiputra, but there is 
nothing improbable in his having done so. 

Bhava-naga’s son-in-law Gautamiputra predeceased his 
father and so the crown passed on to the latter’s son Rudra- 
sena I. The new king found himself in a sea of troubles soon 
after his accession and received material assistance from his 
experienced maternal grandfather, which enabled him to main- 
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his hold upon the throne. The situation will be fully 
elucidated in Chap. V. 

At the death of Bhava-naga in c. 340 a.d. the Nagas had 
become fairly powerful in U. P. The successful help which 
Bhava-naga had given to the Valcatakas had increased their 
prestige. The two Naga houses, among themselves, were ruling 
over the territory which included Mathura, Dholpur, Agra, 
Gwalior, Cawnpore, Jhansi and Banda. ' 

Nagasena and Ganapati were the two Naga rulers ruling by 
the middle of the 4th century. The first of them seems to have 
been the king of Padmavati and the second, of Mathura.’ They 
could not maintain themselves against the rising power of the 
Guptas ; they were both defeated by Samudra-gupta, who 
annexed their kingdoms. 

Padmavati, the Naga capital, became a flourishing city 
under the Naga rule. It was situated near the confluence of 
the Sindhu and the Para and thus had natural protection from 
three sides. It could boast of a number of magnificent palaces 
and temples. It was also a famous centre of culture and educa¬ 
tion. Its reputation in this respect did not diminish even after 
the fall of the Naga dynasty ; we find ministers from Berar 
sending their sons for higher education to this city even during 
the 8th century a.d.® 'i 

A king named Achyuta had risen to power in Ahichchhatra 
(Rohilkhand) by the middle of the 4th century a.d. His coin¬ 
type (PI. II, 2) bears a close resemblance to that of some Naga 


‘ The Harshacharita definitely states that Nagasena was ruling at 
Padmavati; but its commentator states that he lost his life and king¬ 
dom due to the machinations of a minister, and not owing to the 
invasion of an outsider. His coins also are not yet found in the hoards 
of Naga coins. One cannot be therefore certain whether he was ruling 
at Padmavati. The coins of Ganapati are still very common m the 
markets of Mathura. I myself have seen hundreds of them there. 

* Malatlmadhava, Act IV. Bhavabhuti, no doubt, describes the city 
of the 8th century a.d., but the ruins and their stratifications show 
that it was flourishing from the 2nd century a.p- dSI. 1915-16, pp- ‘wn- 
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and it is not improbable that he was himself a Naga / 
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perhaps a scion of a collateral branch of the Mathura family. 
He offered stubborn resistance to Samudra-gupta but it proved 
of no avail (see Chap VII). His kingdom was incorporated in 
the Gupta empire. 

To judge from the name, king Nagadatta of Aryavarta, 
overthrown by Samudra-gupta, was also a Naga ruler. But 
where precisely he was ruling, we do not know. Probably he 
was a member of a collateral branch of the Naga house of 
Mathura, ruling somewhere in the upper Doab. 

The Guptas claim to have forcibly uprooted all the Naga 
families. But some members of the old houses continued to 
exist either as Gupta feudatories or officers down to the decline 
of the Gupta empire. Samudra-gupta himself married his son 
Chandra-gupta II to the daughter of a Naga chief in c. 370 a.d., 
and Sarva-naga was the Gupta governor of the Doab about a 
century later. 


6 . The Maukharis of Badva 


At Badva in Kotah state, about 150 miles to the west of 
Padmavati, the Naga capital, there was a small Maukhaii 
principality during the first half of the 3rd century a.d.^ Maha- 
senapati Bala* was at its head in 239 a.d. and he had three 
grown up sons to help him in the administration. At this time 
the title JVIahasenapati usually denoted the status of a feudal 
chief, ruling over a district or so. The Maukharis of Badva 
were,' tlierefore, probably a feudatory power, owing allegiance 
either to the Western Kshatrapas of Ujjayini or to the Nagas 



^ See EL XXIII, 42-52. 
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adiiiavatT. The family seems to have championed the Vedic 
religion ; each of the three sons of Bala had performed a Triratra 
sacrifice in 239 A.D. The stone Ytlpas (pillars) erected to com¬ 
memorate these sacrifices have rescued the family from oblivion, 
for it is so far known only from the records inscribed on them. 
Its earlier or later history is quite unknown. It is therefore 
impossible to state whether the Maukhari families that subse¬ 
quently rose to power in south Bihar and Kanauj were or were 
not connected with the Maukharis of Badva. 


7. The Maghas of Bagheekhand and Kausambi 

To the south-east of the Naga kingdom of Padmavati was the 
principality of the Maghas,^ which was in the beginning con¬ 
fined to Baghelkhand alone. There is a great controversy about 
the dates of the rulers of this dynasty, but it seems most probable 
that the era they used was the ^aka era, rather than the Chedi 
or the Gupta one.^ 

Vasishthiputra Bhimasena is the earliest known ruler of this 
dynasty, and his son was Kautsiputra Pothasiri. The known 

' This name is given to the dynasty by the Puranas; four of the 
kings of the dynasty, known so far, have names ending in -niagha, 

^ Messrs. N. G. Majumdar and Krishna Deva think it very probable 
that thea era used is the Chedi era, starting in 248 a.d. (EL XXIV, 
146 and 253) ; Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi" thinks that the era is the 
Gupta era {Ibid. XVIII, 159). Marshall, Konow and Dr. Moti Chandra 
opine that the era used is the Saka era {ASL 1911-12, p. 417; EL 
XXIII, 247; JNSL II, 95 ff). The most cogent argument in fav6ur of 
the Chedi or the Gupta era is palaeographical; there is no doubt 
that the characters of the Magha inscriptions are almost the Gupta 
characters. This argument however is not a convincing one; for 
many of the Gupta forms of characters are to be seen in an inscription 
of Kanishka, dated in the 14th year (92 a.d.) ; see EL XXI, 2. The 
most fatal objection against referring the dates to the Chedi or the 
Gupta era is the contemporaneity of some of these rulers with the 
Imperial Guptas, which it renders inevitable. The Gupta feudatories 
even in the distant parts of the empire refer to their overlords in their 
records; is it likely that Samudra-gupta, who had forcibly uprooted 
the kings of the Gangetic valley, would have allowed Bhuna-vaniian 
to rule as an independent king at KauSainbi in the year 139-3vS8 a.d. ? 
No Gupta feudatory was ever permitted to mint any coins. Is it 
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for the father are 51* * and 52^ and for the son, 86, 87,. 
and 88/ We may therefore place the reign of Bhimasena from^ 
c. 120 to c. 140 and that of Pothasiri from c. 140 to c. 170 a.d. 

During the greater part of the above period the Kushana 
empire was at the zenith of its power, extending upto Benares, 
and it is therefore impossible that Kausambi, which lay on the- 
high road to that holy city, could have been under the sway of 
this house at that time. It is interesting to note that no- 
inscriptions of Bhimasena are found to the north of Ginja, about 
40 miles south of Allahabad. The sealing of this ruler found at 
Bhita may have gone there with a letter ; it does not prove his^ 
sovereignty over that city. It is clear that the Kushanas, like 
the Mughals in later times, did not care to penetrate into the 
jungles of Baghelkhand and Rewa state and permitted Bhima¬ 
sena to rule there more or less as an independent ruler. 

Maharaja Kautsiputra Pothasiri, the son of Bhimasena, is- 
known to us from six unpublished records, all hailing from; 
Bandhogarh in the heart of Baghelkhand."* His known dates 
are Saka 86, 87 and 88 ; he therefore ruled from c. 140 to c. 170,. 
when Huvishka and Vasudeva I were the ruling Kushana 
emperors. Pothasiri was an able ruler and his capital at Ban¬ 
dhogarh flourished under his fostering care. Merchants from 
even distant Mathura were visiting the place and making reli¬ 
gious endowments. 

Magha, the foreign minister of Pothasiri, must have been, 
the guiding light in the planning and execution of the ambitious 
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possible that the Guptas would have permitted a feudatory family 
ruling at Kausambi to issue its own coinage? On the other hand, if 
we refer the inscriptions to the Saka era, there will be a gap of more 
than 50 years between the Maghas and the Guptas. It will explain 
the independent status of the Maghas, as also the circumstance of the- 
Magha coinage showing no influence on the Gupta copper issues. 

' vSupplied by a Bandhogarh inscription, not yet published. 

* Supplied by the Ginja record, El. HI,. 302 . 

» I am indebted to Dr. N. P. Chakravarti for kindly supplying me 
the summaries of these unpubli.shed records. 
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■eign policy of the heir-apparent Bhadra-magha or Bhattadeva,' 
which aimed af taking advantage of the growing decay of the* 
Kushana empire under Vasudeva I and extending the boupds of 
the kingdom northwards. By c. 155 a.d. Bhadra-magha had 
snatched away Kau^mbl from the Kushaiias ; we begin to get 
his inscriptions there from (Saka) 81 or 159 a.d. We have got 
the lather strange phenomenon of finding the father Pothasiri 
ruling at Bandhogarh down to 166 a.d. and the son Bhadra- 
magha administering the affairs at Kau&mbT from 159 a.d.^ 
We can explain this riddle by the assumption that the Crown 
Prince Bhadra-magha managed to extend the kingdom beyond 
Kausambi by his own valour or diplomacy and that the father 
permitted him to rule at the latter place as an independent ruler 
even in his own life-time. It was probably by diplomacy or a 
coup, rather than by an open rebellion against Vasudeva I, 
that Bhadra-magha succeeded in getting KausambI ; Vasudeva I 
connived at this aggression in a distant corner of his empire as 
did the Bijapur Sultan in the case of Shivaji at the beginning 
0 the latter’s career, probably for similar reasons. 

As a corollary of the growing importance of the dynasty, 
Pothasiri seems to have started coinage near the fag-end of his 
rule. It was however his son Bhadra-magha, who started the 
Magha’ senes of coins by determining the type which was to 
continue for several generations. 

The duration of the rule of Bhadra-magha is not definitely 
mown. His father probabl}'^ died in 168 .\.D. ; from this time 
his inscriptions begin to appear at Bandhogarh also. His iiide- 


07 bhadra-magha of the Kau^ainbl records of the lears 81, 86 and 
’ “uadradeva of one Bandhogarh inscription dated 90, and Bhaftadeva 
r xJnadadeva of another record of the same place and date are 
obviously identical personages. 

Bhadra-magha’s records are dated in the years 81, 86, 87 and 90 
and^those of Pothasiri in the years 86, 87 and 88. 

. This assumption presupposes that the single blurred copper 
found at Bhita, apparently bearing the legend Prashtha^riya, was 
issued by him. The legend is however indistinct. ASL 1911-12, p. 66 . 
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^pendent reign did not last long and seems to have terminated 
before c. 175 a.d. ^ 

Gautaniiputra Siva-maglia seems to have been the successor 
of Bhadra-magha. No date of this ruler is known, nor do w^e 
possess any definite information about his relationship with 
Bhadra-magha. We may however presume that he was his son, 
and ruled from c. 175 to 184 a.d.^ No incidents of his reign 
are knowm. 

The view' that Gautaniiputra Siva-magha was a younger son 
of the Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena I, ruling as a provincial 
viceroy at Kausambi, cannot be accepted. It is true that the 
metronymic Gautaniiputra lends some colour to this theory, for 
it was the metronymic of the eldest son of Pravara-sena. Siva- 
maglia how'ever clearly belonged to the ‘Magha* dynasty, for his 
seal found at Bhita bears the same symbols as those found on 
the seal of Bhimasena.^ Siva-magha issued a copious currenc}’ ; 
it would be strange that the Vakataka kings themselves 
should have issued no coins whatsoever when one of their 
viceroys w'as doing so. The coins of Siva-niagha clearly belong 
to the Maglia series and he cannot be separated from that 

t 

dynasty and engrafted on the Vakatakas. 

King !5iva-magha was succeeded by king Vaisravana some 
time before 185 a.d. The latter was the son of Mahasenapati 
Bhadrabala and so it is difficult to state the precise relationship 
betw'een Siva-magha and his successor. It is tempting to suggest 


^ 107 i.e. 185 a.d. is the earliest date for the next ruler Vaisravana. 
It is possible that Bhadra-magha may have continued to rule up to that 
year. But then we shall have to postpone the reign of 6 iva-niagha 
sometime after c. 230 a.d. This is rendered rather improbable by 
the very dose resemblance between the seals of Bhhna-seiia, who was 
ruling in c. 125 a.d. and that of Siva-magha. 

» The symbols are, to right woman standing, to left standing bull 
with crescent below its neck. The legend is below the symbols on 
the seal of BhTmasena and above them on that of 6iva-niagha. ASL 
1910-11, PP- 50-1. This point however can be conclusively proved when 
evidence becomes available to show tliat v^iva-magha was a son or 
a Illation of Bliadra-magha. 
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. Ml Mahaseuapati Bhadrabala is identical with Bhadra-niagha, 
the predecessor of Siva-magha. In that case Vaisravana would 
be his j^ounger brother. It is however more probable that 
Bhadrabala was a junior member of the roj'al family, whose son 
Vaisravana succeeded in usurping the throne by a coup} 
Vaisravana’s reign extended from c. 185 to c. 205. It was 
piobably during his reign that the kingdom was extended north- 
uards at least up to Fathepur district. This was rendered easy 
b> the growing decay of the Kushana empire. The Maghas now 
became the eastern neighbours of the Nagas of Padmavati. 
The rulers of Kausambi very often ruled over Mirzapur and 
Benares. Whether the Maghas did so in the heyday of their 
glory is not known. No Magha coins or antiquities are found 
in the.se districts. The southern limit of the Magha kingdom is 
ut vaguely known. From the Puranas we learn that they ruled 
(southern) Kosala, but the southern boundaries of this 
vaguely known. It is however not unlikely 
at the Magha kingdom may have extended about 150 miles 
o tlie south of Baiidhogarh. 

Bike his predecessors, Vai.sravana also issued a copious 
irrency attesting to the prosperity and orderly government 
under his supervision. His rule terminated in c 205 

The^successor of Vaisravana was most probably king Bhima- 
man, whose known dates are 208 and 217 A.D. He may 
therefore be pr esumed to have ruled from c. 205 to 225. • 


bala S ^"^‘^"Ptipii of king Vaisravana, his father Bhadra- 

Chadra-mjifylio pu and not a Raja or a Ma]mraja. 

MalvlrniQ predecessor of Siva-inagha, assumes the title 

\VTQ ^ necords. It is improbable that if Vaisravana 

hiQ -Fafv, h^ausikiputra Bhadra-magha, he would have designated 

the Muliasenapati, when he had assumed 

^ Maharaja in the latter part of his career. Maha- 
-ijrr P^^J_ Bhadrabala, the father of Vaisravana, thus appears to be 
Maharaja Bhadrabala, the predecessor of ^)iva-magha. 
f possible that Vasithiputa Siri Vichitasena, known from a 

ragmentary and undated inscription from Bandhogarh, may have ruled 
« short period before Bhima-varman. One and the same donor 
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^ We have so far referred to six kings of the Magha dynasty. 

The Puranas however state that there were nine kings in this 
family and two out of the three missing kings are obviously 
Sata-magha and Vijaya-magha, whose coins were published^ by 
me in 1943* The coins clearly belong to the series started by 
Siva-magha and we can therefore have no hesitation in assigning 
these rulers to the Magha dynasty. The dates of these rulers 
are unknown. They however cannot be placed anywhere 
amongst the six kings mentioned above. We must therefore 
place them after Bhima-varman, between c. 225 and 265 a.d. It 
is possible that one or two more rulers may have followed, but it 
does not seem likely that the Maghas were in power after 
300 A.D. 

Numismatic evidence shows that a king named Nava 
succeeded the Maghas at Kausambi. His coin type is an exact 
copy of the Magha coin type, tree in railing and three-arched 
hill on the obverse, and bull on the reverse. We may place his 
reign between c. 300 and 320 a.d. Who followed Nava we do 
not know, but by the middle of the 4th century a.d. a king 
named PushvasrI or Pushpasri was ruling at Kau^mbi. I have 
recently published the coins of this ruler.^ It is probably a 
successor of this ruler, who was ousted by Samudra-gupta. 


Pushya is seen making a grant in the reigns of Pothasiri and Vichita- 


sena. 


^ JNSL IV, 10-11. 
* Ibid, IV, 13-7. 
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the SAKA rulers of western INDIA 

(c. 170 to C. 400 A.D.) 

I. DaMAJADA I, JiVA-DAMAN AND RudRA-SIMHA I 

The Wostem Ksliciti cipas hsd rc&cliGd. the zcnitli of tlioir 
power when their greatest ruler, Rudra-daman I died about 
X70 A.D. His was a remarkable career ; starting almost without 
any patrimony he had succeeded in extending his kingdom in 
less than 25 years over Malwa, Gujarat, Kathiawar, northern 
Konkan, western Rajputana and Sindh. His son and successor 
Damaghsada or Damajada I^ continued to rule over the whole 
•of this extensive territory. He was associated with his father 
in the administration as a Kshatrapa, and very probably took 
an active part in some of his campaigns. The coins of Damajada 
as a Mahakshatrapa are very rare, and the portrait on them 
shows that he was an old man at the time of his accession His 
reign, therefore, probably did not extend beyond 175 a.d. 
During this short rule of about five years the peace of the 
kingdom was most probably undisturbed. The Satavahanas were 
still reeling under the blows that had been inflicted by Rudra- 
daman in c. 150 A.D., and the Kushana emperors were getting 
weaker and weaker. The l 5 assanian kingdom was yet to come 
into existence. There was, therefore, no power to challenge the 
supremacy of the Western" Kshatrapas in their dominion. 

Damajada I had two sons Jiva-daman and Satya-daman. 
C)f these the former was the elder and succeeded his father as 
^ Mahakshatrapa-in c. 175 a.d. Jiva-daman had not much 


* On Ms own coins this name appears in the Scythian form 
Damaghsada; later it was Indianised by his descendants as Damajada. 
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fministrative exiierience before his accession' and he was 
relatively young when he ascended the throne. He had further 
the misfortune of having an ambitious and experienced uncle 
in Rudra-simha. For a few months after his accession Rudra- 


simha continued to profess loyalty to him and accepted the 
subordinate position of a Kshatrapa in his administration. He 
was, however, all along conspiring to make a bid for the throne. 
In his plans he received material assistance from the Abhiras, 
whose leaders were at this time serving as generals in the 
Kshatrapa armies. With their assistance he dethroned his. 
nephew Jiva-d.aman* and became IMahakshatrapa himself. The 
dethroned nephew was not allowed to function even as a 
Kshatrapa, and he and his j’ounger brother Satya-daman 
probably went into exile. 

Rudra-simha I, however, did not enjoy an undisputed 
possession of his ill-gotten throne for a long time. Isvara-datta, 
another Ablura general who had carved a principality for himself 
in Nasik, deposed him and became Mahakshatrapa himself in 
188 A.D. Rudra-simha I submitted to the inevitable and con¬ 
sented to rule as the feudatory of the conqueror in the capacity 
of a Kshatrapa. He utilised his position to undermine the power 
and the influence of Isvara-datta and managed to oust him in 
about two years." The year loi A.n. saw him ruling again as- 


’ Coins issued by him as Kshatrapa iluring his father’s rule have 
not been found, heiice this conjecture. . t... - i 

’ In the Gunda inscription, dated 181 A.n., the Abhira general 

Rudra-bhiiti is referring to Rudra-siriiha as a Kshatrapa, ignoring 
altogether the existence of Jiva-daman, who was then still a Maha¬ 
kshatrapa. General Riidra-bhuti must have lieen one of the partisans 

Kimidark^^s^’vfew that Jiva-daman was not a Maha- 
kshatrapa Wore 181 *.D. ia aotenable. See JNSI I, 18-20_ 

“ Rap.sou places the Abhira intervention under Isvara-datta m 236-238 
1 D during which time no coins were issued by the Western Kshatrapas. 
Cilice the Abhiras are known to be serving as generals under the 
Western Kshatrapas in c. 180, it is more probable that the degradation 
of Rudra-simha. I during 178-180 a.d. was due to their under 

Isvara-datta, as suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar {ASl, 1913-4, 
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ahakshatrapa, which he continued to do down to c. 197 a.d. 

The struggle for the throne between the uncle and the 
nephew and the revolution at the capital which put the Ablnras 
^ couple of years could not but affect the fortunes 
^ ^^^^trapas. The contemporary Satavahana 

'ing ajnasri Satakaini was an able and ambitious ruler and 
managed to reconquer northern Konkan from the Kshatrapas.* 

TTi^’^ ^ show signs of restiveness in the 

Udaipur-Ajmer tract. 

Rudra-siihha I was succeeded by his dethroned nephew 
Jiva-daman as Mahakshatrapa in 197 a.d. (For his coins see 
PI. II, Nos. 3-4). Whether a reconciliation was effected between 
the uncle and the nephew, or whether the nephew defeated the 
uncle and ascended the throne, is not definitely known. The 
former alternative seems more likely ; for we find Rudra-siihlia’s 
son Rudra-sena working under Jiva-daman as a Kshatrapa 
towards the end of his reign.^ Rike Humayun in later days, 
Jiva-daman did not have a long reign after his second accession, 

hnd his nephew' Rudra-sena I ruling as Mahakshatrapa 
in 200 A.D, ^ 


2. Rudra-sena 

(200 A.D. to 222 A.D.) 

Rudra-sena I enjoyed a fairly long reign of 22 years, which 
was not isturbed by any internecine wars. He had two 
rothers, Sangha-daman and Dania-sena, and two sons, Prithivi- 

attributes this degradation of Rudra-siraa to the 
ertion of his power by his nephew Jiva-daman. But in the absence 
issued by Jiva-daman as Mahakshatrapa during the period 
/ 0 -I 8 O A.D. the theory seems quite unconvincing. 

.pi ^^iiis and inscriptions of this ruler are found in this province. 
Ane former are in imitation of the Kshatrapa coinage and attest to the 
^^P^i^sion of the Satavahana power at the cost of Western Kshatrapas. 

M^va-darnan’s younger brother Satya-daman also ruled as a Kshatrapa 
Under him just after his second accession. The features of Satya- 
daman on his solitary coin show that he w’as a man of about 45 when 
be became a Kshatrapa and this could be only in c. 198 a.d. For the 

4 
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^na and Daniajada. Circumstances were thus quite favourable 
'for a prolonged and bitter struggle for the throne. But growing 
wiser by the war of succession in the preceding generation, 
which had led to the diminution of the kingdom, it-seems that 
the Western Kshatrapas decided that usually the crown should 
pass from the reigning sovereign to his younger brothers in 
succession and not to his eldest son. We thus find Rudra-sena 
being succeeded by his younger brothers Sahgha-daman and 
Dama-sena in succession. In the next generation we find three 
sons of Dama-sena ruling one after another. A generation later 
Visva-sena was succeeded by his brother Bhartri-damaii. This 
arrangement seems to have been preferred, because it ensured 
the presence of experienced rulers on the throne and removed 
the temptation to rebel from the path of the brothers of the 
reigning sovereign. It, however, made it more or less im¬ 
possible for the eldest son of the ruling king-to succeed him as 
the supreme ruler of the state. He was, however, offered tlie 
position and -status of a Kshatrapa under his ruling uncles. 
Thus we find both Prithivi-sena and Damajada II ruling as 
Kshatrapas in succession under their uncles Sangha-daman and 
Dama-sena. 

During the reign of Rudra-sena I, Malwa, Gujarat, 
Kathiawar^ and Western Rajputana continued to be under the 
sway of the Western Kshatrapas. It is not known with certainty 
whether Sindh still continued to be under their rule. Northern 
Konkan had been lost in the previous decade to the Satavahanas. 
A little later the Abhlras carved out a principality for them¬ 
selves in that province. In the beginning they must have pro¬ 
fessed themselves to be the feudatories of the Satavahanas ; later 
they became independent. They were ruling in northern 


r-niitrarv view that Satya-daman may have been the elder brother, %vho 
ruled for a short time as a Kshatrapa under Ins father,, see Rapson, 

Catalogue', PP. cxxviii-cxxix. r i 

^ Several inscriptions of Rudra-sena I are found in Ka 1 
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Xonkan and Maharashtra throughout the 3rd century A.D.*^ 
Very little, however, is known either of the names of the 
rulers of this dynasty or of their achievements. 

Ujjaymi, as before, was the capital of the Western 
Xshatrapas, and they continued to enjoy the prestige of a great 
power rn spite of the turmoils of the preceding generation. 
They were by this tune not only completely Hinduised but were 
also well known as patrons of Sanskrit learning and Hindu 
religion. It is, therefore, no wonder that rulers of far-off pro¬ 
vinces should have sought the hands of their princesses 
Virapurusha-datta, the Ikshvaku king of Andhra country 
(c. 240 to 265), had married a Saka princess, Rudradhara- 
bhatarika b}^ name, who is described as the daughter of a king 
of lljjayinT." She waS perhaps a daughter of Rudra-sena I 
w lose marriage took place after the death of her father or she 
luav have been his grand-daughter. Saka Moda, whose sister 

donation of a sculpture of the foot- 

llm pninii Amaravati, was probably a member of 

the entourage that accompanied the princess to her new home 

A sister of Rudra-sena named Prabhudama is known from a 
seal found at Vaisali* The seal describes her as a UahXJ 
Chief Queen, but does not give her husband’s name. It is not 
imhkely that he may have been either a hitherto unknown 
Hindu ruler of eastern India, who had married a Scythian 
princess or a Hinduised Kushan chief, ruling over a small 
principality in Magadha, which had survived the collapse of 
the Kushan empire.'’ 


thp C-! i?. ^t>hira rulers will rule for 67 years after 

e tall of the Satavahanas. The information about the duration of their 
^ le sepis to be incorrect; for an Abhira ruler is known to have sent 
embassy to congratulate the Sassanian emperor Narseh on his 
success m the war for the throne in 293 a.d 
’ EL XX, 19. 

’‘ASL 1913-14, p. 136. 

* El. XX. 37. Sculptures of two warriors in Scythian dress inav also 
oe (hie to tlie same circumstance. 
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Rudra-sena I had two sons, Prithivi-sena and Daniajada. 
The former was ruling as a Kshatrapa under him towards the 
end of his reign, but the crown passed to his younger brothei 
Sahgha-daman according to the convention about succession 
referred to above. Though not more than 40 at his accession, 
Sangha-daman ruled only for about a year and half , for "o 
find his younger brother Dama-sena ruling as Mahakshatrapa 

in 223 A.D. . 

It is not impossible that Sangha-daman may have met witii 
a natural premature death. It is, however, more likely that he 
may have died in battle, while fighting against the Malavas ot 
Ajmer-Udaipur tract, who made a successful bid for indepen¬ 
dence at about this time. A Malava chief, (Sri?) Soma by name, 
is known to have performed an important sacrifice at Nandsa 
in Udaipur State to celebrate the liberation of his country.' 
An inscription of this ruler, dated in 226 a.d., has been recently 
discovered, announcing how freedom and prosperity had returned 
to the country of the Malavas by that time, and how the fame 
of his exploits had filled the wide space between the earth and 
the heaven. The enemies of the Malavas are not mentioned ni 
the record, but they must have been obviously none others than 
the Western Kshatrapas, as western Rajputana is known to 
have been under their rule ever since the days of Rudra-daman I. 
The war for freedom of the Malavas, which was over before 

A D may have lasted for three or four years and Sangha- 
dLan may have lost his life in it in 223 a.d. 

Along with the Ajmer-Udaipur tract, Sindh also must have 


" 'This infarction j “Fhvtt^.JiSr'inlS W.fStS: 
which mil be soon puhhste ^ comprised portions of the 
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:d a\va\- from the liands of the Western Kshatrapas soon 
mter this time : they could not have effectively controlled it 
after the loss of the above territory. We, however, do not 
know wlio succeeded the Western Kshatrapas in Sindh and 
who was ruling there till 284 a.d. when the province passed 
undei the sway of the Sassanians. Very probably some local 
Scythian chiefs were ruling there during this period. 

During the reign of Dama-sena, the kingdom of the Western 
Kshatrapas thus became confined to Malwa, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. UjjayinT still continued to be the capital. 

During the first ten years of the reign of Dama-sena, 
PrithivT-sena and Damajada II, sons of his deceased eldest 
brother Rudra-sena I, ruled under him as Kshatrapas. During 
the last four years of his reign, however, his own son Vira- 
daman was raised to that status. He seems to have pfe-deceased 
his father, for his younger brother Yaso-daman succeeded his 
father, and ruled as Mahakshatrapa in 238 A.D.^ 




4- YaSO-D.AMAN I, ViJAYA-vSENA, DaMAJADA III 
AND Rudra-sena II. 


(238 A.D. to 279 A.D.) 


Ya^-daman was only about 40 at his accession, but he 
governed the kingdom only for two years. In 240 a.d. he was 
succeeded by his younger brother Vijaya-sena, who ruled as 
-Mahakshatrapa from 240 to 250 a.d. He had ruled for a year 
as a Kshatrapa during the short reign of his elder brother. 

The premature deaths of the two brothers, Vira-daman and 
Ya^-daman, in the short space of two years appear to indicate 
some trouble in the body politic, but its nature cannot at present 
be ascertained. The succession to the throne was according to 


^ ^ There is a gap of two years in the Mahakshatrapa coinage during 

r'^6-38 A.D. and Rapson places I§vara-datta’s usurpation^ during this 
interval; Rapson, Catalogue, pp. cxxiii-cxxvii. 
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ke accepted convention and there was at this time no outside 
power, strong enough to create trouble in the Saka kingdom. 
Vijaya-sena had, however, a peaceful and prosperous reign, 
for his coins are found in large numbers throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Vijaya-sena was succeeded b3’ his j’oungest brother 
Damajada III in 250 a.d. Being the youngest of four brothers, 
he naturally had a short reign of five years, and was succeeded 
in 255 A.D. b}’^ Rudra-sena II, who was the son of his eldest 
brother Vira-daman. Rudra-sena II had a long reign of 22 
years, but very few of its political incidents are definitely known . 

We have seen already how a junior prince of the royal 
family was usually associated with the reigning king with the 
status of the Kshatrapa since the beginning of this dynasty. 


During the period 239 to 275 a.d. no prince, however, is found 
to be associated in this capacity with the reigning Maha- 
kshatrapa. A change, therefore, seems to have been effected in 
the .system of administration and the office of the crown prince 
(Kshatrapa) seems to have been abolished for reasons which are 
not known at pre.sent. It was, however, revived by Rudra- 
sena II towards the end of his reign, for his son Visva-simha is 
known to have functioned as a K.shatrapa for a short time before 
his father’s death. 

Our sources of information are .silent about the history of 
the Western Kshatrapas during the period c. 230 to 275 a.d. 
But it seems fairly certain that their kingdom suffered further 
contraction during the latter part of this period. I'he copper 
coinage of the Western Kshatrapas, which was current only 
in Malwa up to c. 240 a.d., suddenly comes to an end after 
that 3^ear. This would, to some extent, support the theory that 
the f 5 akas lost Malwa soon after that date. Vindhyasakti, the 
founder of the Vakataka kingdom, ruled for about 20 years from 
c. 255 to 275 A.D. He was a contemporary of Rudra-sena 11 
and seems to have annexed a part of eastern Malwa. An upstart 
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^ chief named Sridhara-varman was ruling as an indepen¬ 
dent king at Sanchi (near Bhopal) probably from c. 266 a.d.' 
With the loss of Malvva the capital of the kingdom must have 

been shifted from ITjjayinI in Malwa to Girinagara (Junagadh) 
in Kathiawar. 

The view that the Kshatrapas had annexed Maharashtra 
dunng the latter half of the 3rd century, when the Satavahana 
power had collapsed,^ is untenable. The epigraphical and 
uranic evidence shows that the Abhiras rose to power in Maha¬ 
rashtra during the 3rd century and there is no evidence to show 
that the Kshatrapas defeated them in c. 250 A.D. and annexed 
their kingdom. The discovery of the hoard of Kshatrapa coins 
near Karhad (in Satara district), in which the rulers in the latter 
half of the 3rd century are represented, can be easily explained 
otherwise. Karhad was a famous holy place. Its Brahmanas 
were noted for learning and they were welcomed in distant 
Kshatrapa hoard found near that town may 
town rTh ."'\^h him by a Brfihmana emigrant of the 

the I-ishatmM m Panic when a revolution broke out in 

in dn' ^ ^ in r. 304 A.D., which will be described 

m due course. 




5. VlSVA-.SlMHA AND BhARTrI-DAMAN. ' 

(c. 279 A.D. to C. 304 A.D.) 

Rudra-sena II seems to have had no younger brothers ; 
lence re was succeeded b3f his eldest son Visva-simha in c. 279 
Ai>. He had, however, a short reign of about 3 years only, 
or rve find his brother Bhartri-daman ruling as Mahakshatrapa 


M according to Mr. R. D. Bnnerji {El. XVI, 232). 

343) ^ places him forty years later ( JASB. NS. ’ XIX, 

’ JliBRAS. VII, 16-17; BG. I, 48-49. 
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^ 282 A.D. He had governed as a Kshatrapa for about four 

years before his accession. 

The reign of Bhartri-daman most probably extended up to 
304 A.D. and his son Visva-sena was functioning under him as 
Kshatrapa from 294 onwards. The coins of Bhartri-daman as 
Mahakshatrapa and of Visva-sena as Kshatrapa are found in 
large numbers ; we may therefore assume that they succeeded in 
retrieving the fortunes of their family to a large extent. 

In 284 A.D. the Sassaniaii emperor Varahran II conquered 
Seistan and Sindh and appointed his brother Varahran HI 
the governor of . the new province with the title Sakan Shah. 
This event did not directly affect the fortunes of the Western 
Kshatrapas, for most probably they had already lost control 
over Sindh a few decades earlier. The local Saka chiefs in 
vSindh and Seistan had to transfer their allegiance to the 
Sassaniaii emperor after this conquest.^ 

The conquest of Sindh by Varahran II brought the Western 
Kshatrapas into closer contact with the Sassanians, and Bhartri- 
daman naturally felt it desirable to cultivate friendly relations 
with the new neighbours. He did not take part^ in the wai 
of succession that ensued between Varahran III and Narseh, 
but when the latter came out successful, he sent ambassadors 
to congratulate him and to intimate his recognition of the new 
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lie. The even tenor of the reign of Bhartri-dainan was not 
affected by any events in contemporary Sassaiiian history. 


6. Thr Rise of a New Saka House. 

RUDR.A-SIMHA II .AND YASO-DAMAN II. 

(c. 304 to c. 345 A.D.) 

Some events, however, occurred towards the end of the 
reign of Bhartri-damau, which put an end to the house of 
Chashtaua, ruling over Gujarat and Kathiawar for more than 175 
years. We find that the successor of Bhartri-driman was not his 
son Visva-sena, who had functioned as Kshatrapa under him 
for about ten years, but one Rudra-simha II, who is described 
as the son of Svami Jiva-daman, a person mentioned without any 
royal titles like rajan or Kshatrapa. The relationship of Rudra- 
siihha II with Bhartri-danian is unknown ; he seems to have 
been an upstart or at most a member of a collateral Saka branch. 
His accession in 304 a.d. was not a peaceful one. It was attended 
by a severe struggle, which rendered life and property unsafe 
at the capital, inducing people to bury their valuables and flee 
away for safety.^ Rudra-siriiha II, however, succeeded in 
getting an effective control over the kingdom in less than a year 
and ruled over it down to 316 a.d., when he was succeeded by 
his son Yaso-danian II, who ruled certainly down to 332 .a.d. 
and perhaps for a few years more. 

Both Rudra-siriiha II and Yaso-daman II, however, did 
never assume the higher title of the Mahakshatrapa and after 
.332 a.d., there is a break in the Kshatrapa coinage for 16 years, 
during which period no ruler is known to have issued coins 
either as a Kshatrapa or as a Mahakshatrapa. When the curtain 
rises in 348 a.d. we find a new chief, Rudra-sena III, on the 


^ A hoard of 520 coins buried towards tlie end of the. rei.gn of 
-bhartri-daman was found at Junagadh. Num. Supp. XLVII. 97. 
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one ruling as Mahakshatrapa. It is, however, certain 
is father Rudra-daman II had also ruled as Mahakshatrapa 
for a few' months or years before that date, though no coins 
of his have been so far discovered. 

The circumstances w-hich compelled Rudra-siihha II and 
Ya^-daman II to be content wdth the low'er title of the 
Kshatrapa and caused the total cessation of the Kshatrapa 
coinage during 332 to 348 a.d. are not yet sufficiently known. 
One view is that the Sassanian intervention was responsible for 
this gradual decline and total eclipse of the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas.* This view^ does not seem to be correct. 


The'Sassanian emperor Narseh, who w'as ruling from 293 to 
303 A.D., W'as signally defeated by the Roman emperor Galerius. 
Narseh had to cede extensive provinces to the conqueror in 
order to recover his family, wdiich had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. Narseh therefore was not in a position to 
bring about the downfall of Bhartri-daman. His successor, 
Hormuzd II, had a short reign of seven years (303 to 310 a.d.) 
and is not know'ii to have undertaken any expeditions to the 
east. The next ruler, Shapur II, was a baby of less than one 
year at the time of his accession in 310 a.d. When he grew 
into manhood, he w'as involved in Roman wars during 337-8 a.d. 
Sassanian intervention therefore does not seem to have been 
responsible for the decline and eclipse of the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas during 304 to 348 a.d. It may be pointed 
out that no Sassanian coins of this period are found in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar ; nor does the coinage of Rudra-siniha II and 
Yoso-danian II show any Sassanian influence. 

It seems more probable that the conquests of the Vakataka 
emperor Pravara-seua I were responsible for the decline of the 
Kshatrapa power during the early decades of the 4th century a.d. 
There is, however, no direct evidence to show that Pravara- 


‘ PHAI*. p- 428. 
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, I had reduced the Western Kshatrapas to his vassalage, 
e, however, is the only Vakataka ruler to assume the title of 
Samrai, emperor, and is known to have performed as many as 
four horse-sacrifices (asvamedhas) to celebrate his different con¬ 
quests. His father Vindhyasakti had ousted the Kshatrapas 
from a part of Malwa ; he may therefore well have tried to 
extend his sphere of influence in the west b3' supporting the 
claims of the upstart Rudra-sirhha II and by 'giving him help 
to oust Bhartri-danian or his son Visva-siihha or both, who 
were the legitimate claimants to the throne. Imperialism’ gene- 
lalh tries to extend its sphere of influence in this manner. 
One can hardly believe that Rudra-siriiha II and Yaso-daman II 
had voluntarily remained content with the lower title of 
Kshatrapa, which at this time denoted a feudatory status. No 
other neighbouring..power was in a position to impose its sove¬ 
reignty upon the Kshatrapa rulers. The theory that Rudra- 
smiha II and Yaso-daman II had become Vakataka feudatories 
or some tune gets some further support from the discovery of 
ti e hoard of Kshatrapa coins at Chhindwara in C.P., in which 
ra-smiha II and Ya&-diiman II happen to be the latest Icings 
to be represented.' It is not unlikely that both the! 
were send.ng oecasional tributes to Pravara-sena I Xch tis 

dominions. The tribute ceased to come wdth the deaths of 
Pravara-sena I and Ya^-dainan II, tvhen the Vaka,akas lost 
r over or s up , and so later Kshtrapa coins are not to be 
-^en in le oard. It must, however, be clearly understood that 
Rravara-sena’s overlordship over the Kshatrapas is only a theory, 
no coubt more probable than any other, but still lacking con¬ 
clusive proof. 

W hat was the cause of the total stoppage of the Kshatrapa 
coinage during 332 to .348 a.d.? When we note how there are 
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yiy any gaps of more than two or three years in the dates 
the Kshatrapa coinage from 178 to 332 a.d., we cannot but 
suspect some serious political disturbance during this period. 
The usual view that the Kshatrapa power was in complete 
abeyance during this period does not seem to be correct. Neither 
the Vakatakas nor the Sassanians were at this time in a position 
to effect a total eclipse of the Kshatrapa power. The Vakataka 
king Rudra-sena I, who succeeded the emperor Pravara-sena 
in c. 335, was relatively a weak ruler and could not have under¬ 
taken any expedition against the Kshatrapas. The Sassanian 
emperor Shapur II was engaged in Roman wars during 337-8 a.d. 
It Seems that there was a struggle for the Kshatrapa throne 
^vhich was responsible for part of this gap. It is not unlikely 
that future discoveries will narrow it down, showing that \aso- 
daman II ruled for a few years after 332 and Rudra-daman II 
for a few years before 348 a.d. The intervening period may have 
been spent in a bitter struggle for the throne during which 
neither claimant found it possible to issue any coinage. We 
must remember in this connection that Mahaksliatrapa Rudra- 
daman II, wdiose son Rudra-sena III was ruling as Maha- 
kshatrapa in 348 a.d., is not known to be related to Yaso- 
daman II, who was ruling as a Kshatrapa down to 332 a.d^ 
Possibly he was a rival claimant from a collateral branch auc 
could substantiate his claim only by a successful appeal to arm... 
A bitter struggle for the throne was therefore 
this internecine struggle rather than a foreign conques 
see.us to be responsible for part of the gap of year^ 
discoveries alone can, however, finally solve the iid 


y RUDRA-DAMAN II AND HiS SDCCKSS0R.S. 

(c. 345 A.D. to c. 395 a.d.) 

Rudra-d.aman II, who supplanted Yaso-daman II, was very 
probably a scion of the house of Chashtana, which had been 
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rusted by Rudra-siriiha II in 304 a.d. probably with the 
assistance of the Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena I. The weak¬ 
ening of the Vakataka power at the end of the reign of that 
emperor in c. 335 a.d. enabled Rudra-daman II to oust the 
son of his nominee and become Mahakshatrapa himself. How 
long Rudra-daman II ruled we do not know, for no coins of 
his have been found so far. We may assume that he may have 
ruled at least for two or three years before 348 a.d., when his 
son Rudra-sena III was ruling as Mahakshatrapa. The s\vay of 
Rudra-daman II extended over Kathiawar and northern 
Gujarat. 

Rudra-sena III had a long reign of more than 30 years 
(c. 348 to c. 380 A.D.). It was, however, not a peaceful one. 
A great political .upheaval once more occurred soon after 
351 a.d., which rendered life and property unsafe throughout his 
kingdom. We find people burying hoards for safety both in 
the heart of the kingdom as well as in its outlying cities. ‘ The 
disturbance lasted for 13 years, from c. 351 to c. 364 a.d., during 
which Rudra-sena III could issue no coins whatsoever. He, 
however, regained his position in 364 a.d. and we find him 
i.ssiung coins regularly down to 378 A.D. 

The cause of this sudden eclipse of the power of Rudra- 
sena IS not definitely known at present. It could not have 
een an invasion by the Vakatakas ; for they were too weak 
to think of any such venture at this time. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
has suggested that it may have been an attack on the Kshatrapa 
power by Samudra-gupta. This view also does not seem to be 
convincing. The Kakas and Sanakanikas of eastern Malava are 
known to have been the western neighbours of Samudra-gupta. 
ft is not likely that he had invaded the Kshatrapa dominion 
which lay further to the west in Gujarat and Kathiawar. It is 
important to note that the Allahabad eulogy of Samudra-gupta, 


‘ JBBRAS. 1899, pp. 203-09 for the T’parkot hoard and .45/. 1913-14, 
pp. 227-45 for the vSarvania hoard. 
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liich gives an exhaustive account of his conquests, does not 
mention any smashing defeat inflicted on the Sakas of Western 
India. Shapur II, the contemporary Sassanian emperor, is 
known to have led an expedition to the east in 356-7 a.d. Can 
it be that after conquering the Kidara king of the Punjab in 
357 A.D. he turned to Kathiawar from his base in vSindh and 
totally eclipsed the power of Rudra-sena III for some time ? 
Had Sassanian coins been found in Kathiawar, this conjecture 
might have appeared probable ; as it is, there is nothing to 
support it. The view that Sarva Bhattaraka, who started the 
so-called Valabhl coinage, may have temporarily overpowered 
Rudra-sena III is also not free from difficulties.' It must, there¬ 
fore, be admitted that the cause of the eclipse of the power of 
Rudra-sena during 351 to 364 is still unknown. Nor do we 
know how he re-established it in c. 365 a.d. 


378 a.d. is the last known date of Rudra-sena III. He may 
have ruled for a year or two more and we may place his death 
in c. 380 . 

The history of the Western Kshatrapas subsequent to the 
death of Rudra-sena III is again shrouded in mystery. He was 
succeeded by Siiiiha-sena, who was his sister’s son, and not his 
own. The succession therefore may not have been a peaceful 
one. We find Siihha-sena ruling as Mahakshatrapa in 382 a.d., 
but within the next six years or so not only his own reign but 
that of his son Rudra-sena IV came to an end, for in 388 a.d. 
or soon after we find Rudra-siihha III on the throne ruling as 
Mahakshatrapa. The relationship of this ruler to his predecessor 
Rudra-sena IV is not known. It is not unlikely that his father 
Satya-simha may have been a brother of Rudra-sena III ; he 
may, therefore, have felt that he was a better claimant to the 
throne than Rudra-sena IV, who derived his title from a sister 
of Rudra-sena III. 


■ JNSI. VI, 19-23. 
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Rudra-siriiha III, however, could not rule the kingdom for 
a long time. In less than lo years from 388 a.d. he was com¬ 
pletely defeated by Chandra-gupta II, who annexed Gujarat 
an vathiawar to the Gupta empire and put an end to the 

baka rule. An account of this conquest will be 
Lhapter VIII. 


given in 
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EASTERN DECCAN. 

I. Andhra 

During the age of the Later Satavahanas the heart of the 
Andhra country, corresponding to the districts round the mouths 
of the Kistna and the Godavari, appears to have had its head- 
(luarters at Dhanyakataka. The city has been identified by some 
scholars with Bezwada, while others, with greater plausibility, 
liave suggested its location in the present Amaravati-Dharanikota 
area of the Kistna District.' The extinction of vSatavahana rule 
in the above region is usually placed towards the end of the 
first quarter of the third century a.d. Local feudatory families 
had no doubt been gaining strength as a result of the weakness 
of their Later Satavahana overlords and must have contributed 
largely to the latter’s downfall. But the Ikslivakus of the 
Kistna-Guntur region possibly struck the strongest blow to the 
suzerain power. 


The Ik^hvdkus. 

earliest known Ikshvaku king Vasishtkip^^l^^ Santa- 
mula (Chantamula) I flourished about the second quarter of the 
third century, that is to say, immediately after the fall of the 
Satavahanas in the country round Dhanyakataka. The assump¬ 
tion of independence by a Muslim ruler of medieval India was 


> The Amarwati inscription of Ikshvaku Virapurusha-datta {SIE., 
1937 - 38 , No. 529 ) refers to the installation of two DhartmcMktas at the 
eastern entrance of the Mahdvihdra at Dhamhakada 
Amaravatj pillar inscription of Keta 11 , dated a.d. 1182 , ^ 

Sri-Dhanyakataka with its temple of Siva Araare^vara and ilie lort, 
Chaitya of Lord Buddha (EL, VI, 146 ). 
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_ icterised by the issue of liis own coins and by an order to 

insert in the Khutbah (sermon delivered after divine service on 
Friday) his own name instead of his overlord’s. The indepen^ 
dent status newly acquired by Indian ruling families of the early 
centuries of the Christian era was likewise signalised usually 
by the celebration of the Asvamedlia. It is, therefore, interesting 
to note that Santamula I was the performer of a horse-sacrilice. 

We know little about the predecessors of Santamula I. It 
is not impossible that the Ikshvakus of the i\ndhra-desa actually 
represented a branch of the celebrated Ikshvaku dynasty of 
Ayodhya which migrated to the Deccan and settled there. The 
Ikshvakus of the Far South appear to have had their capital at 
Vijayapuri .situated in the valley of the Nagarjunikonda hills.’ 
No record of Santaimiila’s time has .so far been discovered. 
Details of the political career of this king as well as the extent 
of his kingdom are, therefore, unknown. Santamula I was a 
staunch Brahmanist and performed not only the Asvamedha 
but also the Vajapeya and other Vedic sacrifices. Like the 
kadambas and the Chalukyas of later times, he is described as 
‘‘favoured b%- Mahasena (vSkanda-Karttikeya)”. Santamula I 
a at least two sisters, the first of wdiom was married to a 
feudatory chief who had the style Mahdsenapati Mahdtalavara 
and belonged to the Pukiya family. The king’s daughter Atavi- 
bantisn was married to an official styled Mahdsendpati MaM- 
dandanayaka and reported to have belonged to the noble family 
of the Dhanakas. The word Puktya has been connected by some 
scholars with the Pungi district covering parts of southern 
Guntur and the adjoining region'. The Hiranyaka family, 
related to the Ikshvakus, has been Similarly connected with 
the Hiranyarashtra which must have included the northern and 
'vestern parts of the Nellore District and the adjacent area. 


^ The Ikshvakus were probably the Sriparvatiya Andhras of the 
Puranas. Sriparvata was the ancient name of the Nallanialur Range. 
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Santamula I was succeeded by his son Mathariputra Viia- 


purusha-datta (third quarter of the third century) who ruled at 
least up to his twentieth regnal year. One of his queens was 
Rudradharabhattarika who is described as the daughter of the 
Maharaja of Ujjain.' It is not impossible that Rudradhara¬ 
bhattarika was related to Rudra-sena II (c. 254-74 a.d.) or 
Rudra-sena I (c. 199-220 a.d.) the Saka rulers of Western India. 
Virapurusha-datta gave his daughter in marriage to the Maharajg 
of Vanavasa which has been identified with modern Banavasi 
in the North Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency. The 
son-in-law of the Ikshvaku king seems to have been no other 
thau a ruler of the Chutu family supposed to have been ^ branch 
of the Satavahana dynasty settled in the ancient Kuna a 
country. Matrimonial alliances with the royal houses «« 
and Banavasi no doubt strengthened the position of the 
Ikshvakus during the reign of Virapurusha-dat a, although the 
credit for contracting these relations might belong actually to 
the king’s father Maharaja loantamula I. , ^ , 

Records belonging to the reign of Virapurusha-datta have 
been discovered at the Buddhist sites of Amaravati, Jaggayapeta 
and Nagarjunikonda.* The latest date supplied by the epigraphs 
is the king’s twentieth regnal year. The inscriptions aie, tow 
ever not official documents, but records of private donations 
in favour of several Buddhist establishments. Most of the 

Nagarjunikonda epigraphs record the ^^TMolasterv 

female members of the Ikshvaku family to 

lying ‘'’= “f unknown whether 

apparently Buddhists m fauh. It is. hone ^ 

king Virapurusha-datta himself and his son w 


■Tutting, to note 
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>uddliists. But attention in this connection may be drawn 
to the fact that, unlike Santamula I, neither of these rulers has 
been described as the performer of any Brahmanical sacrifices 
or as favoured by the god Mahasena. It is, therefore, not im¬ 
probable that the immediate successors of Santamula I were 
Bud^i^sts and not staunch Brahmanists like their ancestor. 

Virapurusha-datta was succeeded by his son 
asist iputra Ehuvula^ Santamula II who ruled at least up to 
^venth regnal year. The independent rule of the Ikshvakus 
m e leart of the Andhra country appears to have ended about 
le c ose of the third century a.d. This is suggested by the 
i ayidavolu charter recording an order of the Pallava crown- 
piince Sivaskanda-varman of Kanchi to the provincial governor 
of the Andhrapatha residing at Dhanyakataka. Though there is 
difference of opinion amongst scholars as regards the date of 
ivas anda-varman^ and his father during whose reign the grant 
quite reasonable to ascribe the overthrow 
Cnnin the Pallava occupation of the Kistna- 

hretrT^^^ ? ^hird century a.d. It is, 

lin^eredTon^ arfIkshvaku dynasty 
lingered long as a local power. A record of the Kekava famil^ 

of northern Mysore belonging to the fifti. ^ 7 ^ T 

. s s rne ntth century a.d. refers 

to matrimonial relations between the Kekaya kings and the 

fer Borins Ehttvula and Ehuvala, the former is to be pre- 

erred. Cf. tlie name Hamgunavula-Devana, Sue. Sat. p. 391 . 

scholars would like to assign him to the middle of the 
wm n? the question and for reasons 

■S. 55t®^pp ^ century, see 

Ralnpurosha-datta, mentioned in an inscription at 
succel *e Gun ur District (EL XXVI, 123 ff). may have been the 
as wan ®kuvula bantamfila n. The palaeography of the record 
fami'i ^ the uame-ending datta seems to connect him with the royal 
of the Ikshvakus, specially with Virapurusha-datta. 
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royal sages of the Ikshvakii dynasty. These Ikshvakus 
almost certainly to be identified with the descendants of 
Santamula I. In this connection it is interesting to recall the 
epic instance of a matrimonial alliance between the Ikshvakus 
of Ayodhya and the Kekayas of Girivraja and Nandigrama m 
the Punjab. Vague reminiscences of the southern Ikshvakus 
may probably be traced in the late Kannada poem entitled 
DharmamrUa by Nayasena. 


The Brihatphalayanas. 

There was an old kingdom covering the present Bandar 
(Masulipatam) ehytllSfSSu^a 

iJSg not' very^far from Masulipatam.^ According to the Hathi- 

1 . • Irina: Kharavela of Kalinga, who may be 

aumpha inscription, king is.naiavi. 

Ligned to the second half of the first century b.c devastated 
the royal city of Pithunda. About the middle of he second 
century ad the Greek geographer Ptolemy mentions the 
metropolis of Pitundra” which is located in the Masul^atani 
area. There is hardly any doubt that the inscription of Khar - 
vela and the Geography of Ptolemy refer to the same roya ci • 
Towards the end of the third century a.d., a king named Jay - 
varmaii is known to have been ruling over Ae a ove^ vine 
very probably with his capital at the city o i 
Jaya-vannan belonged to the Bfihatphalayana goira , 
other king of his line is as yet known. 


„ Ai.., a;tt i S 79, 93), Pitundra = 

‘According to Ptolemy's ^^ned Maisdloi. The name of 

lumda was in the Unci of^the j apparently identical with 

5 country JS gw Masulipatain. See infra. 

first part of the . . Kudura the place whence 

» Some scholars believe th t ^Kn Brihatphaiayn"® 

ndamudi grant tvas is , • ^ criticism of this vi > 

gs. See Dubreuil, AMU., pp. 

Stic. Sat. pp. 41-49. 
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A copperplate charter dated in the tenth regnal year of 
Jaya-varinau who is described as a devotee of Mahesvara (Siva) 
was discovered at Kondamudi in the Tenali taluk of the Kistna 
district.^ It was issued from the victorious camp of Kudura to 
the governor of the Kudura dhdra (district) in regard to a grant 
of land in favour of a uumber of Brahmanas. Kudura, which 
appears to have been the headquarters of the district of tliat 
name, has been identified with modern Guduru near Masuli- 
patam. Some scholars locate it at Koduru on the sea not far 


from Ghautasala which is the same-as Karitakasaila or Kanta- 
kasaula of old records and as Kantakassulos of the Greeks. 

Unfortunately the relations of the Brihatphalayanas of 
Pithunda with the neighbouring kingdom of the Ikshvakus and 


with the Pallavas of Kahchi cannot be determined in the present 
state of our knowledge. It appears that the earlier kings of 
Pithunda accepted the suzerainty of the Later Satavahanas and, 
later, possibly also of the Ikshvakus. On the eve of the Pallava 
occupation of the Andhrapatha, Jaya -varmaii Brihatphalayana 
seems to have ruled for some time as an independent king. The 
su en lise of the Brihatphalayanas may have been at the 
expense of the Ikshvakus. But very soon both the dynasties 
appear to have been subdued by the Pallavas of Kanchi. It is, 
however, impossible to be definite on this point as materials for 
tie iistoiy of the Masulipatam region during the early centuries 
of the Christian era are scanty. With the rise of'the i 5 alan- 
kayanas of Vengi, some of the territories originally enjoyed by 
the Brihatphalayanas seem to have passed to them. 


The Anandas. 

Epigraphic evidence points to the existence of a royal family 
tuling in the Guntur district about the second half of the fourth 


‘ El. VI, 315. 
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;^ntury A.D. and parts of the fifth.’ Only three kings of t 
dynasty are known from inscriptions. An epigraph in t ie 
Kapotesvara temple at Chezarla to the west of Guntur speaks 
of Satsabhamalla who was the daughter’s son of king Kandara 
belonging to the gotra (lineage) of a great sage named Ananda. 
In the Gorantla copperplate grant of Attivarman, the king i& 
described as “sprung from the family of king Kandara , Y’’^ 
the family itself is said to have “arisen from the lineage of the 
great sage Ananda”. The Mattepad grant of Damodara-varman 
was issued from Kandarapura (a city very probably founded by 
Kandara) and the king is represented as 
Ananda gotra. The three kings. Kandara, Atti-varm 
Damodara-varman should therefore be Guntur 

which ,cay be called the ““.ame of 

region.’ It s’""''*" . “'JJ''',;,; goMnUs in the Puraijas and 
Ananda ts not “““O “ “ tbf dvnasty could not boast of 

its relations with any acknowledged goirarsht of old. 

Of the three kings of the Ananda family. Kandara who 
seems to have founded the city of Kandarapura is evidently 


' There is difference of opinion amongst scholar 

chronology of the Ananda ®®He ^ehew^ that^^the^"^^^ inscrip- 

sixth and seventh centuries a.d. He oeheveynat n p„„ava king 
tion palaeographically resembles p 185. Rama Rao 

M.h.„d,.-v.m=n I (f. CMJO * ». ,S«. _ „ 


Mahendra-varman I (c. 600-30 a.d.). be " . ^ 375^500 a.d. 

(7.4 HC. I, 11) places the Anandas in Perio Snandagotra to 

' Some recent writers prefer the j tpe word gotra means 

Ananda, but apparently they forget Hie fa^ tn themselves 

Family knd that kings of the Salankayana i 

n their official records simply ‘’lY®",t?c names as Ikshvaku which is 
ion mav also be drawn to such <iyn family. Expressions like 

ifter an illustrious -the Ananda gotra kings”, etc., 

‘the Brihatphalayana gotra kb- y g Ramachandraninrty, 

:an therefore hardly Rao op cit. Gopalachari is inclined to. 

'AHRS. XI, 43 ff; (0^. cit. p. 185). Apparently however 

ityle the Yelf cannot be described as belonging to “the 

amfi?’'‘"^fTcimse kandara’s descendants may be designated by 
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earliest. There is, however, difference of opinion amongst 
scholars as I'egards the relative chronological position between. 
Atti-varnian and Damodara-varman. It is interesting to note 
that Damodara-varman is described in his own record as 
hiranyagarbha-odbhav-odbhava, i.e., one whose father was a 
performer of the niahdddna (great gift) ceremony known as the 
Hiranyagarbha. Atti-varman’s record, on the other hand, re¬ 
presents him as a hiranyagarblia-prasava, i.e., performer of the 
Hiranyagarbha. Damodara-varman may have, therefore, been 
actually a son of Atti-varman. According to some scholars, 
however, the former was not a successor but a predecessor of 
the latter.^ 

Kandara, like Kandhara, Kandhdra, Kanhara, Kanhdra and 
Kannara, is a Prakritlc corruption of the Sanskrit name Krishna 
influenced by words like Skandha (Prakrit Kandhara). The 
Prakritic names of Kandara and Atti-varman and especially the 
fact that the names of a large number of Brahmana donees of 
the Mattepad grant of Damodara-varman are given in their 
Prakfit forms would suggest the ascription of these kings to a 
period not much later than the middle of the fourth century a.d. 
when Prakrit was ousted bv Sanskrit from the field of South 
Indian epigraphy. 

The Lhezarla inscription^ represents king Kandara as lord 
of the Krishiiaveiina (i.e., Kistna), of the hill called Trikuta 
and the city called Kandarapura and of two janapadas or pro¬ 
vinces. It has been suggested that the Trikutaparvata of the 
Chezaila record is the same as the Trikutanialaya mentioned in 
a Vishnukundin inscriptiop and is no other than present 


* Gopalachari believes that Damodara-varman flourished about a 
century before Atti-varman {op. cit. p. 194). Rama Rao places Kandara 
and his grandson m 375-400 a.d., Damodara-varman in 435-460 a.d. and 
Atti-varman in 480-500 A.D. 

g VI, No. 594. For a different interpretation of this record, 

Rama Rao, op. cU. p. 5, cf. Sue. Sdi: p. 396 ff. 
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^[^tappakouda near Kaviir.^ Of the two provinces under 
Kandara’s rule one seems to have been the district round 
Kandara]3ura which has not been satisfactorily identified.^ The 




banner of king Kandara is said to have borne the representation 
of a goldngula (a species of monkey). As the banner and crest 
of a royal family are sometimes found to be the same, it is not 
impossible that the defaced seals of the Gorantla and Mattepad 
grants actuality bear the figure of a goldngula. Prince Satsa- 
bhamalla was the daughter’s son of Kandara and probably 
belonged to a viceregal line. Kandara appears to have been called 
Prithiviyuvarat and is possibly also credited with victory in 
some battles at Dhanyakataka. This seems to suggest that 
about the middle of the 4th century Kandara and his feuda¬ 
tories drove out the Pallavas from Dhanyakataka which is 
known to have been the early Pallava headquarters in the 
Andhrapatha. 

It appears from the Gorantla Inscription that Atti- 
varman and possibly also his predecessors were devotees of 
Siva. The locality called Vakesvara where the temple of the 
family deity once stood has, however, not been identified. We 
have possibly to look to Chezarla w'hich is famous for the temple 
of Kapotesvara. In that case, Kandarapura, capital of the 
Ananda kings, was pjrobably not very far from Chezarla. 

Damodara-varman was certainly a Buddhist. The Kapo 
tesvara temple at Chezarla has been supposed by 
have been a structural Chaiiya Hall, originally 3 ucc is , 



»'IA. IX, 102 ff. 

< Cf. Mattepad Grant, EL XVIII, 3^7 n. 


*'IA. IX, 102 ff. 
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sr converted to Hindu usage.^ It is usually ascribed to the 
fourth centiuy a.d. which date probably connects it with the 
Kings of the Ananda dynasty. 

The end of the Anandas is wrapped in obscurity. They 
uere possiblv subdued by the 5alanka3'^anas, though both the 
ynas les appeal to have been originalU’ responsible for over¬ 
powering the Pallavas in the heart of the Andhra country. It 
■ so possible to suggest that the decline of the Anandas was 
ug 1 a out b}" their constant struggle with the Pallavas.^ 


The SdlahkdyancLs. 

According to Ptolemy’s Geography,® a.ssigned by scholars 
1 A ™ the second centuiy a.d., a people called the 

> a a 'enoi lived to the north of the Maisoloi who apparently 
ie onged to the Masulipatam region. The word Salakenoi 
kavai^*^*-* ^ Greek corruption of the Indian name Salah- 

Dreiniei- nit ^ ^gain not improbable that Benagouron, the 

known ,0 have beertw ff f 

411 the capital of the Salankayana Maharajas. 

mentioned"in thfAulhrad^f I 

Unir- ^ , AiianaDacl pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta 

as Imneeyakji indicating no doubt “the lord of Vefigi” The 

located at the site of the inodeni village 
of Peddavegi near Ellore jn the Godavari district. 

V ome of the Salahkayana charters mention the names of 
le leignmg monarchs without any reference to their prede¬ 
cessors. The position of these rulers in the genealogy is there- 

’ Cf. Coomaraswamy, HIIA. p, 77 

PP- cf. also Sircar, Ibid. 

* yii, i, 79. 

PIIAI\ p. 419 n. 
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iore diflScult to determine. They are Deva-varman of the Ellore 
grant/ Nandi-varinan of the Kanteru grant (No. i)^ and 
Skanda-varman of the Kanteru grant (No. 2) ^ The Kollair 
grant^ is, however, issued by a king named Nandi-varman who* 
is called the eldest son of king Chanda-varman, while, in the 




Peddavegi grant,® apparently the same ruler is represented 
as Nandi-varman II who is not only called the eldest son of 
Chanda-varman but also the grandson of Nandi-varman I and 
the great-grandson of Hasti-varman. We do not know if Nandi- 
varman of the Kanteru grant (No. i) has to be identified rvith 
Nandi-varman II of the Kollair and Peddavegi grants. But the 
identification is not improbable in view of the facts that a 
the three epigraphs belong to the same epoch according to t e 
evidence of palaeography and that unlike the other mem ers 
of the family the reigning monarch is described as a parama- 
bhagavata, i.e., devotee of Lord Vishnu, in all the grants. The 
exact relation of Deva-varman of the Ellore grant and Skanda- 
varman of the Kanteru grant (No. 2 ) with any of the other 
four kings cannot be determined in the present state of our 
knowledge. The Ellore grant is, however, written in Prakrit,, 
while all other records of the family are couched in Sanskrit. 
It is therefore evident that Deva-varman ruled earlier than bot 
Nandi-varman II and Skanda-varman, as Prakrit was ousted by 
Sanskrit from tlie epigraphy of the Lower Deccan about the 
middle of the fourth century a.d. In case it is conjectured that 
there was no break in the succession from Hasti-varinan o 
Nandi-varman II it has to be assumed that Deva-varman n 
earlier than Hasti-varman' and Skanda-varman after 


' El. IX, 56 ff. 

» JAHRS. V, 21. 

• Ibid. 

*1.4. V, 176. 

• "scholar believe that Deva-varman was a successor, possibly 
a son, of Hasti-varman; cf. Sue. Sat. p. 73 n. 
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rinan II. It must, however, be admitted that palaeography 
does not suggest a long interval of time between the rule of 


Deva-varman and that of Nandi-varman II and Skanda-varinan.* 
Besides the evidence of palaeographj^ there is an interest- 
ing reference that helps us in determining the epoch to which 
the Salahkayana kings, known from inscriptions, belonged. 
Hardly^ any doubt can be entertained as to the identity” of 
Salahkayana Hasti-varman, great-grandfather of Nandi- 
varman II of the Peddavegi grant, with the king Hasti-varman 
of Vehgi who was defeated by Samudra-gupta according to the 
Allahabad pillar inscription. The southern expedition of 
amudra-gupta is usually ascribed to the middle of the fourth 

century a.d. to which' epoch Salahkayana Hasti-varman has also 
to be assigned. 


the 


Lord Chitiaratha-svamin was the family” deity of w.v, 
V a ahkayana Maharajas. It is interesting to note that in 1902 
a nwund was shown by the villagers to Hultzsch on his visit 

_ ^ ancient temple of Chitraratha- 

\amm. le word chitraratha means the sun ; the family 
^ ^nkayanas may therefore have been the sun-god. 

le peisona faith of individual Salahkayana monarchs 
IS known to havp bpc^n .. 

Vaishnavism. 


^ le sea s attached to the Salahkayana charters bear the 
^gure o ^ ull which seems to have been the crest of this 
^ word salafikayana indicates Nandin, the 

u therefore not improbable that the crest of 

the Salahkayana kings was connected with the name of their 
family. Sdlankayana has been rightly taken to be the name of 
the gotra to which the family belonged, although the kings are 


111 supposed existence of a prince named Buddha-varniau in 

me bnlankayana dynasty, cf. Sircar, IHQ. 1933, p. 208 ff; Si(f. Sdl. pp. 

hrmi" ^kanda-varman is usually supposed to have been a vounger 
brother of Nandivarman. II. 

IX, 51. 
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Sdlankdyana-sagotra. 

The Ellore grant of the parama-mahesvara Maharaja Deva- 
varnian was issued in the thirteenth year of the king’s reign. 
Deva-varnian is described in the grant as a performer of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice. This possibly suggests that he established 
the greatness of his family after having defeated some enemies 
who might have been no other than the Pallava conquerors of 
the Andhrapatha. 

The known dates of Nandi-varman II (first half of the fifth 
century) are his seventh and tenth regnal years. He, there¬ 
fore, ruled at least for more than nine years. 

The end of the Salankayanas, like that of the other royal 
families of the region, is shrouded in darkness. It is, however, 
ver\' probable that towards the close of the fifth century A.D. 
they were overpowered hy the Vishnukundins whose history 
will be treated in the next volume. 


2. Kalinga. 

After the downfall of the Chedi or Chaidya dynasty of 
Kalinga, to which the great Kharavela belonged, the Kalinga 
country (roughly speaking, the coastal land between the 
Mahanadi and the Godavari) was split up into a number of petty 
l^rincipalities. This state of things is indicated by the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta which refers to the Gupta 
emperor’s victory over some South Indian kings in the 
fourth century a.d. The Dakshiiiapatha contemporaries of 
Samudra-gupta, who are usually assigned to the Kalinga region, 
are Svaiiii-datta of Kottiira, Mahendragiri of Pishtapura, Damana 
of Eran^apala and Kubera of Devarashtra.^ Kottura is identi¬ 
fied with Kothoor near the Mahendragiri in the Ganjain district 


' These are fully dealt with in Chapter VII. 
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Eranclapalla is believed by some scholars to have been 
situated near Chicacole in the same district. Little, however, 
is known about these states. But there is evidence of the con¬ 
tinued existence of the kingdoms of Pishtapura and Devarashtra 
which are to be identified respectively with the modern state of 
Pithapuram in the Godavari district and the Yellamanchili 
taluk of the Vizagapatam district. Some kings of these kingdoms 
are known from their copper-plate grants palaeographically 
assigned by scholars to about the fifth centiury a.d. Other 
records of the same period disclose the name of the royal city 
of Siihhapura which is not mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription and probably flourished after the middle of the fourth 
century. Sitiihapura, identified with Singupuram near Chicacole, 
is supposed to have been the capital of a Kaliuga kingdom as 
late as the twelfth centurv.^ 


The Pitribhakias. 

A Maharaja, named Chandavarman, is known from the 
Koniarti giant issued from victorious Siriihapura in the king’s 
sixth year of reign. The record describes Chandavarman as a 
ahhgddhipati (lord of Kalifiga), and the seal bears the word 
itribhakta (devoted to father). All the pecularities of the above 
chaiter are present in the Tirittliana copper-plate grant® of the 
fourth regnal year of a king of the same name who seems to 
be no other than Chandavarman of the Komarti record. As, 
however, the script of the second charter is somewhat different, 
the existence of two kings named Chandavarman in the family 
of the rulers of Siihhapura has been suggested. Another charter 
issued from Siihhapura (here given in the Prakfit form Sihapura) 


* R. C. Majumdar, Outline of the Hi.story of Kalinga in PVS. Vol. II, 
No. II, 1 ff. 

'EL IV, 142 ff. 

'ASI. 1934-35, p. 64. 
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the Brihatproshtha graiit^ dated in the thirtieth regnal year 
of Maharaja Umavarman, lord of Kalihga. The Dhavalapeta 
grant* and the Tekkali charter* of the year 9, issued by a king 
of the same name respectively from Sunagara and Vardhamana- 
pura (modern Vadama in the Palakonda taluk of the Vizagapatam 
district), probably belong to Maharaja Umavarman of Siiiihapura, 
known from the Brihatproshtha record. Sunagara and Vardha- 
manapura were probably secondary capitals or temporary resi¬ 
dences of the king. That Umavarman and Chandavarman 
belonged to the same family is indicated by the word Pitribhakta 
said to be found on the seal of the Tekkali charter. The proxi¬ 
mity of the reigns of these two rulers is not only suggested by 
palaeography, but is further supported by another fact. It is 
interesting to note that the Tiritthana grant of Chandavarman 
refers to a certain Rudradatta, son of Ma^rivara who seems to 


be the same as Matrivara, son of Haridatta, mentioned in the 
Brihatproshtha record of Umavarman. If this suggestion is to 
be accepted, Umavarman may probably be regarded as a near 
ancestor (possibly the father) of Chandavarman. Some scholars 
however take Matrivara of the Brihatproshtha inscription to be 
the grandson of his name-sake of the Tiritthana plates, and 
Maharaja Umavarman as the son of king Chandavarman. 

Another king associated with the above rulers seems to be 
Maharaja Nanda-Prabhaiijanavarman of the Chicacole grant,^ 
which not only belongs to the same epoch, but bears on the 
seal the word Pitpbhakta as on the seals of some of the charters 
of Umavarman and Chandavarman. The king is also described 
as ‘lord of the entire Kalinga’. His charter was issued from the 
Vdsaka (the king’s residence or camp) at the victorious Sar^' 
pallika. 'The word Pitribhakta found on the seals of Umavarman, 


■ Ei. XII, 4 ff. 

‘ JAHRS. X, 143-44. 
nbid. VI, 53 ff. 
^JA. XIII, 48 ff. 
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that all of them belonged to the same family and that the word 
was used as a dynastic designation. It is, however, tempting 
to suggest that the name Nanda-Prabhanjanavarman actually 
indicates Prabhaujanavarnian of the Nanda family. One may 
point out in this connection that a king of the Nanda dynasty 
-of Pajaliputra is associated with Kalihga in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela and that a Nanda or Nandodbhava 
family is known to have ruled in the Jeypore-Nandapur region 
•of Orissa, at least from the ninth centiuy a.d.' 


The Mdtharas. 

Almost contemporaneously with the Pitribhaktas of Siiiiha- 
pura in central Kalihga ruled the royal family of the Ma^haras 
who had originally their capital at Pishtapura. The Ragolu 
grant of Maharaja Vasish^hlputra Saktivarman which records a 
near Chicacole and de.scribes the king as the lord 
o alihga and the ornament of the Mathara dynasty, was issued 
in t e regnal year 13 from the city of Pislitapuia. The Mat haras 
o sout 1 alihga thus appear to have conquered the heart of 
of the Pitribhaktas in central Kalihga by the time 
IS monarc . It is interesting to note that the Sakunaka 
gran o t e regnal year 28 of Maharaja Ananta-Sakti- 
vaiman, w o is also called the lord of Kalihga and ‘orntunent 
o t e a^iara family , was issued from Simhapura which 
was the capital of the Pitribhaktas. That Ananta-Sakti- 
varman was either identical with Saktivarmau of the Ragolu 
plates or, as is more probable, his immediate successor 
(possibly a son), seems to be indicated by the fact that 
apparently the same high official called desdkshapatalddhikrita 


* Sue. Sat. p. 77 11. 

^ EL XII, I ff. 

^ ASL op. cit. p. 65 . 
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'kvara Arjunadatta in the Sakunaka grant of Ananta-Sa*fe 
varman is mentioned in the Ragolu plates of Saktivarman with 
a humbler title as amdtya Arjunadatta. The amdiya seems to 
have been raised to higher offices during the later part of his. 
life. According to some scholars, the name Ananta-Saktivarman 
really indicates king Saktivarman who was the son of Ananta- 
varman, while others suggest that Ananta-Saktivarman was a 
successor of v^aktivarman with the possibilit}^ of a king named 
Anantavarman intervening between them. 


The Vdsishihas. 

Another ^lord of Kalinga’ who had his adliishthdna (capital) 
at Pishtapura was the Paramamdhesvara Anantavarman who- 
issued the SrungavarajDukota^ and Siripurain grants,^ palaeo- 
graphically assigned to the second half of the fifth or the begin- 
ing of the sixth century. King Anantavarman was the son of 
Maharaja Prabhanjanavarman and the grandson of Maharaja 
Gunavarman. The Srungavarapukota charter, issued from 
Pishfapura, describes Gunavarman as the lord of Devarashfra 
and Prabhanjana varman as the moon in the Vasishtha family. 
In the Siripuram grant, issued from Devapura which was 
apparently the capital of Devarashtra in the Vizagapatam district, 
Gunavarman is mentioned as the moon in the Vasishtha family 
but not as the lord of Devarashtra. The above facts may 
suggest that these kings of the Vasishtha family were originally 
rulers of central Kalinga, but that they later conquered South 
Kalinga from the Matharas and transferred their headquarters 
to Pishtapura. It is, however, uncertain whether the Vasishthas 
were related to the family of the rulers of Sirahapura represented 
by Umavarman, Chandavarman and Nanda-Prabhanj ana varman- 
But it is tempting to suggest the identification of the Vasishtha 


^EL XXm, 56 ff. 
^EL XXIV, 47 £f. 
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t Prabhafijanavarniaii with Nanda-Prabhanjaiiavarman. If 
this suggestion is accepted, we may possibly regard the king, 
as born of a girl of the Nanda family.' But the identification 
must be regarded as tentative as the seal of Anautavarman’s 


records does not bear, the word Pilribhakta like those of the 
charters of Umavannan, Chandavarman and Nanda-Prabhaiijana- 
\ arman. The Vasishthas as well as the !Matharas of Kalihga 
appear to have been matrimonially related to many royal families 
lepiesented by kings who had the metronvmics VasishthT]mtra 
and MatharTputra. 


Other Dynasties 

A king named V isakhavarinan is known to have issued the 
koroshanda grant^’ iii his seventh regnal year from victorious 
V npura which is identified with modern vSiripuram in the 
Vizappatam District. He does not call liimself the lord of 
va inga am ns r^ations wdth other kings of the same region 

^l^termined with any amount of certainty. 

to hav^bea^Lted by 
of Pishtapura .ami Simhapma 

rCqli'iio-Q 1 ior the supreme authonty over 

of he ri,la.? T? •>«= KaMgadhipaU by n,os, 

u'hieh ^ points to the political ideal of the period 

epjthet Mala.KaMgUkipali (load of the entire Kali.lga con,,. 
r> apple to .'anda-Prabhanjanavarman probably .shows that 
»me of the kaiingadhipalis ruled only over parts of the country. 

len the kings of central ajid southern Kalihga were struggling 
or supremacy, a new royal line, that of the Gaiigas of Kalinga- 
nagara (often identified with Mukhalin.gam in the Ganjam Dis- 


> Sr‘ Majunidar, HER. I, 190. 

xii. A A I, 23 ft. 
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ilct), was established in the northern part of tlie coun^ 
Kings of the Gahga dynasty used an era of their own which is 
supposed by some scholars to have started from about 496 a.d. 
The Jirjingi grant^ (year 39 = ^* * 535 a.d.) of Indravarman is pos¬ 
sibly the earliest record dated in the Gahga era. It was the 
Gahgas who subdued the rulers of central Kalihga in the sixth 
century, while the rulers of South Kalihga were supplanted by 
the Chalulvyas in the beginning of the seventh century. We do 
.not know what relations the early rulers of Pishtapura and the 
Chalukya conquerors of that kingdom had with king Prithivi- 
Maharaja of the Tandivada^ plates (issued in the year 46 from 
Pishtapura and paleographically asigned to the beginning of the 
seventh century), who was the son of Vikramendra and grand¬ 
son of Maharaja Ranadurjaya. 

Besides the 4ords of Kalihga^ there is reference to an 


unnamed ‘lord of Chikura’ in an inscription^ found at Sarabha- 
varam lying about 20 miles from Rajahmundry. He was prob¬ 
ably a feudatory of the kings of Pishtapura. Another inscrip¬ 
tion^ has been discovered at Podagarh in the Jeypore Agency 
(Vizagapatam. District) belonging to the twelfth year of the son 
of king Bhavadatta of the Nala dynasty. It is not known 
whether these Nalas were related to the mighty Nalas of Nandi- 
vardhana in Berar who subdued the Vakatakas and were them¬ 
selves overthrown by the Chalukyas of Badami in the second 
half of . the sixth century. 

Another dynasty of rulers holding sway over parts of the 
Ganjam and Puri Districts in northern Kalihga was that of the 
Sailodbhavas who had their capital in Kohgoda in the Ganjam 
District. According to the Khurda® grant and the Ganjam plates 


»SeL Ins. I, p. 458 ff. 

» JOR. IX, 188 ff. 

» EL XIII. 304. 

*SIE. 1921-22, p. 95; EL XIX, 
» JASB. LXXII, Part I, 284 ff. 
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iated 619 a.d.)/ Maharaja Mahasdmanta Sainyabliita-Madhava- 
raja II, who was a feudatory of king Sasaiika of Gauda, was 
the son of AyasobhTta and grandson of Sainyabhita-Madhava- 
raja I. Sainyablnta-Madhavaraja II appears to be no other than 
Sainyabhita II-Madhava-varman who issued the Buguda, Puri, 
and. Cuttack Museum grants.^ The Eugiida record, like the 
Parikud charter^ of the son of Sainyabhita-Madhava-varman II, 
re ers to some members of this family viz,, Pulindasena, who 
was famous amongst the peoples of Kalinga, Sailodbhava, Raiia- 
ita and his son Sainyabhita I, and Ayasobhita and his son 
ainyabhita II, the exact relation between the last two groups 
and between them and their predecessors not being stated. The 
Sailodbhava feudatory of Sasahka seems to have ruled for some 
time after the death of his overlord when probably he issued 
the Khurda grant as an independent ‘lord of Kalinga’, although 
It is uncertain whether his son Ayasobhita II-Madhyamaraja 
per ormed the Vajapeya and Asvamadha sacrifices before or 
^ when Harsha, after subduing the Gaudas, made 

of ^^ecover Kongoda, the recently lost dependency 

flourish^' about 

_ . ^30 A.D., his great-grandfather Rana- 

» EL yi, 143 ff. 

Hg is called Madliavaraia 4-1 • 

in the Kliurda plates. ^ Ganjam grant and Sainyabhita 

Puri f/anf cans No 1674; E/ XXIV, 149 The 

bhita II-Madhava-varman of the bST' -i assign feainya- 

consiclered late on grounds of Pankud CTanls (whicli are 

j P^i^iGograpliv) loHg after the issue of 

7-4HRS. X. 1 ff. But the striking 
1 penealogy furnished by both sets of the 

The passage tasy-api vaiiiJe 
(. 6 ., [born] in his faniilvj 'u regard to tlie relation between vSainyabhita 
I and his successor AyasobhUa in the second set of the charters pro¬ 
bably suggests that Aya^obhlt^, a member of the Sailodbhava family, 
was the adopted son of Sainyabhita I. The palaeographical problem seems 
to be solved by the Cuttack Museum grant which is written in a script 
similar to that of the Ganjam grant but gives the genealogy as in the 
Buguda charter. » & & 

* El. XI, 284 ff. 
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ita may have founded the Sailodbhava dynasty of Kohgoda 
in the first half of the sixth century. The names of Sailodbhava 
(possibly an eponyni) and Pulindasena do not appear to be 
historical. The title Mahasdmanta, sometimes applied to the 
names of the predecessors of Sainyabhita-Madhavaraja II, pro¬ 
bably suggests that Kongoda acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Gauda even before Sasaiika’s time (c. 600 to 625 a.d.). It is, 
however, also not unlikely that the Sailodbhavas were originalh' 
feudatories of the Mana Kings, whose original principality la_v 
somewhere in the hilly region between the ^Midnapore and Gaya 
Districts, but who gradually extended their sway over nearly 
the whole of modern Orissa by the latter part of the sixth 
century a.d.^ 


3 . Kosala (Dakshina-Kosaea) and ^Ibkaea. 


Dakshiua-Kosala (literally, South Kosala) comprising 
roughly the present Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur districts 
of the Central Provinces and Orissa was one of the earliest 
Ar>'an settlements in the Deccan. The name of the country 
suggests its colonisation by the princes of the Ikshvaku dynasty 
of Ayodhya, capital of the Kosala (Uttara-Kosala, Maha- 
Kosala^) janapada, in the Fyzabad region of the United 


' Cf. JRASBL. XI, 4-5. King Sambliuya^as of the Mudgala or 
Matidgalya family, known from the Soro (579 a.d.) and Patiakella 
(602 A.D.) grants (El. XXIII, 197; IX, 285), ruled over Dakhina-Tosali 
(territory round Dhauli in the Puri and Cuttack Districts) and Uttara- 
Tosall (the Soro region in the Balasore District) as a feudatory of 
kings of the Mana family. The foundation of the Matia and Mudgala 
houses may probably be placed long before the date of Sambhuyasas. 
TIte Soro area in Uttara-Tosali forming part of the Odra visUaya soon 
passed from the Mudgalas into the hands of Soraa-datta and 
who held sway over Utkala (north-eastern Balasore and 
region) and sometimes also over Darujabhukti (area round Danto 
the Midnapore District) under Sa^ahka of Gauda. The Mapas were p 
bably responsible for the name of Manbhnm. iTncoio 

» South Ko.sala is sometimes wrongly represented a.s 
by modern writers; cf. IC. VIII, 57 . The name JS also .spelt Kosa a, 
and the capital city is sometimes called Kosala; cf. Mekala and Aicicaia. 
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viuces. The earl\' historj' of South Kosala is wrapped in 
obscurity. According to traditions recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrims who visited India, the celebrated jNIahayanist teacher 
Xagarjuna lived for some time at a Buddhist monastery near 
the capital of South Kosala which was then under the rule of 
a king of the Satavahana djmasty. The Satavahana contem- 


Iiorary of Nagarjuna, who is said to have flourished in the 
second century A.D., is called iri-sanmdrddhipati in the Harsha- 
charita and may be identified with the Dakshindpolhapati 
Gautainiputra Satakarni (c. io6 to 130 a.d.), called iri-sanmdra- 
ioya-pila-vdhana in a Nasik inscription.^ It must however be 
admitted that the elaborate list of countries over which Gautami- 


putra Satakarni is stated in the Nasik record to have held direct 
sway does not contain the name of Kosala. A king named 
-Mahendra ruled over the South Kosala country about the middle 
of the fourth century a.d. when the Gupta emperor Saniudra- 
gupta led his victorious campaigns against the kingdoms of the 
Dak.shinapatha. The influence of Gupta coin-types on the 
coinage of Dakshina-Kosala'^ as well as the use of the Gupta 
eia in this land probably suggests that the kings of South 
osaa became subordinate allies of Samudra-gupta and his 

The Arang (Raipur district, C. P.) plates’ 
o aididja Bhiinaseiia II were issued from Suvarna-nadi (the 
river on) in the year 283 of the Gupta era, corresponding to 
01 he record mentions Maharaja Sura, his son Mahdrdja 

ayita I, his son Mahdrdja Vibhishana, his son Mahdrdja 
Bhimasena I, his son Mahdrdja Dayitavarman II, and his son 
Mahdrdja Bhimasena II. Allowing, as is usual, a quarter of a 
century for each generation, king Sura, the founder of this line 
of kings, ma)' be assigned to the second half of the fifth 


‘ Of. PHAI\ P-. 391 u. 

* The silver coins of Prasannamatra bear the figure of Garu<Ja 
together with the discus and conch svmbols. 

* Hiralal, DL. p. 100, No. 127. 
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tury A.D. when the Imperial Gupta dynasty began to declini 
ura's family seems to have ruled in the northern part of 
Dakshina-Kosala. 


The Sarabhapunyas. 

Contemporaneously with the family of Sura was ruling a 
line of kings who had their capital at the city of Sarabhapura. 
The city has not been satisfactorily identified, different scholars 
locating it at Sambalpur, Sarangarh, Sarpagarh and other 
places/ But as the charters issued from Sarabhapura hai^e been 
found about the Raipur District, C. P., the royal city appears to 
have been situated not far from modern Sirpur (ancient Sripura 
which became the later capital of the Sarabhapuriyas) in the 
same district. 

The city of Sarabhapura was apparently founded by a king 
named Sarabha who seems also to have been the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sarabhapura rulers. King Sarabha is actually 
known to have been the father of Maharaja Narendra who issued 
the Pipardula grant^ from Sarabhapura in the third year of his 
reign. This Sarabha may further be identified with Sarabharaja, 
maternal grandfather of Goparaja, who was a vassal of Bhanu- 
gupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty and died at Eran in 
510 A.D.^ If this identification is to be accepted, both the kings 
Sarabha and Narendra would probably be placed about the 
latter part of the fifth century when the hold of the Guptas on 
their subordinate allies began t 6 weaken. The emblem of the 
Sarabhapura kings was the Gaja-Lakshmi which is engraved on 
the seals attached to their copper-plate charters. 

A later king who ruled at Sarabhapura was Jayaraja (often 
called Maha-Jayaraja), son of Prasanna, known from his own 


' IHQ, XrX, 144 n. 
* Ibid, p. 139 ff. 
^CIL III, 91. 
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grant' as well as from his seals attached to some of the 
charters of his brother’s son Sudevaraja (sometimes called Maha-. 
Sudevaraja). King Sudeva, who was the son of Manamatra 
and giandson of Prasanna, issued his Khariar, Arang, Sarangarh 
and Raipur grants* from Sarabhapura, the latest of the charters 
being dated in the regnal year lo. The fuller form of the name 
of Prasanna was Prasannamatra as is known from his silver 




coins, only a few of which have so far been discovered and 
published. We do not know if king Prasannamatra was the 
immediate successor of Maharaja Narendra, but apparently the 

interval between the reign-periods of the two rulers was not' 
long. 

King Prasannamatra had at least two sons, viz. Jayaraja 
and Manamatra, the first of whom ruled for more than four 
years. It is as yet uncertain whether Manamatra was an older 
oi younger brother of king Jayaraja and whether he ruled at 
^ king of Sarabhapura. He is no doubt usually identified 
wi -mg Mananka, “the ornament of the Rashtrakutas”, who 
s mown lom the Undikavatika grant* of his great-grandson 

Manniir”^'^ Mauapura (supposed to be the modern 

^^'vah State). Mananka was 
raia nf by some scholars with Sudeva- 

e-randfntl f ’ grandfather of Bhavishya and great- 

Lna!lr " Abhimanyu. These kings apparently had the 
c name Rashtrakuta which points to the fact that the 
progenitor of the family was a Rdshtrakiita (governor of a 
ra shtra or prov ince) under some king. The facts that the 


* CII. Ill, 193 £f. 

If. 39-40; El. IX, 283 fi; CII. Ill, 197 f. 

, Prasannamatra’s coins were discovered by the Maha- 

Kosala Historical Society; cf. MKSP. II, p. 24 of the Appendix. Two 
other coins are known to be in the possession of Mr. S. K. Saraswati of 
the Calcutta University. One of these is in a very satisfactory state 
of preservation and the legend irJ-prasannamdtra in box-headed 
Oiaracters is perfectly clear. 

* El. VIII, I65f; Dubreuil, AHD., p. 77. 
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abhapura kings never refer to themselves as belonging to 
tlie Rashtrakuta dynasty, that the territories over which the 
two ruling families held swa}' are not identical, and that unlike 
the Sarabhapura charters the Undikavatika grant with its seal 
containing the figure of a lion is not written in the box-headed 
script, render the identification of the Rashtrakuta king Mananka 
with llanamatra of v5arabhapura higlily improbable.^ 


Two sons of IMfinainLilra certainly became kings, the eldest 
of them probably being Sudeva who ruled at least for about ten 
years. Maharaja Pravararaja, probably a younger son of Mana- 
matia, is known from the Thakurdiya granP issued from Sripura 
(modern vSirpur) in the third year of his reign. King Pravara 
seems to have been the founder of the new capital where he 
transferred his headquarters from the old city of Sarabhapura, 
tile capital of liis predecessors. He probably flourished about 
tlic middle of the sixth century in the latter half of which the 
Panduvaiiisi kings, originally rulers of the land towards the 
west and north-west of Dakshina-Kosala, became lords of South 
K<isala. The rule of the Sarabhapuriyas was probably terminated 
In* the Panduvaiiisi ruler Tivara who issued his charters from 


^ pie identification of IMananka of the Uinjikava^ika grant with 
Mananka, father of Devaraja and grandfather of Ayidheya who issued 
the Pandarangapalli grant discovered near Kolhapur, is very probable. 
Although the Pandarangapalli charter does not refer to the Raslftrakuta 
lineage of the kings, the script and the seal of the two records are 
remarkably similar. Mananka seems to be descril>ed in this inscription 
iis the conqueror of Vidarbha (modern Berar region) and A^inaka 
(district round Bodhan, ancient Paudaiiya, in the Hyderabad vStale 
according to Kaychaudhuri). He is probably also said’ to have been 
the chastiser {Pra§dsita) of the Kuntalas, referring no doubt to the 
Kadambas of Banavasl. It is probable that these Rapitrakfitas ruled 
somewhere in the southern part of the Bombay Presidency. Mirashi 
locates them about the Satara District; cf. ABORI. XXV, 36ft. His 
suggestions tliat Mananka and his successors were the ‘lords of Kuntala’ 
referred to in the Kunialeivaradauiya and the Vr^kataka grants and 
that Devaraja may f>e identified with Devaraja of fhe Gomin dynasty 
who i.ssued the Siroda grant from Chandrapura (Chandor near Goat 
are unconvincing. For some niiwarranted suggestions about the 
^rnipire* of these Rashtrakutas; see ASM. 1929, p. 197 ft. 

'El. XXII, 15. 
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pura. Tivara may have occupied the kingdom of the iaarabha- 
piiriyas either in the reign of king Pravara or in that of one 
of his immediate successors.' . 


riic Pilnduvaihsts. 

There is diftereiice of opinion as regards the date of king 
Tivara (often called Tivaradeva and Mahasiva-Tivararaja) of 
the Panduvaihsa." Some scholars assign his records to the 
eighth century a.d. The theory seems to have been influenced 
by the fact that the box-headed script employed in Tivara’s 
copper-plate grants resembles that used in the charters of 
Vakafaka Pravara-sena II who was a.scribed by early writers to 
the same century. It is now well known that Vakataka Pravara- 
sena II was the daughter’s son of Chandra-gupta II (376-414 .a.d.) 
and that he must have flourished in the fifth century a.d. The 
Piy?duvain^ king Tivara may likewise be placed about the fifth 

^T’ddl'^^ The ascription of this ruler to about the 

im e of the sixth century is suggested by his probable con- 
uiiporaneity with the Vishnukundin king Madhavavannan I 

iss Maukhari prince Suryavarman 

‘ ccoiding to the Ipur and Polamuru grants, 

„ ,, „ ’ nourished more than a generation earlier 

than the Eastern ChaU.kya king Jayashhlta I (c. 633-6, A.l,.), 

claims to have captured Trivaranagara, i.e. the capital city of 
nng maia ( ivara). The Sirpur inscription of Balarjuna, 

p osuggests the dates r. 515-30 for 
Pravara and c 530-50 for Tivara the conqueror of Kosala. 

/ 1 called the Paiiduvaihsa or Pa^i(Javavamsa in earlier 

records; but m later records it is referred to as ‘the family of the Moon’ 
[CfianaTanvaya, Suscidharanvaya, Soviavam^a). It is however better 
to call these kings P^ejuvamsi to avoid a confusion with the later 
SomavamSis of Kosala. 

^ Sue. Sat. pp. 129, 400; IHQ. XIX, 143 f. His identificalion with 
fnvara mentioned in the Kondedda grant of Sailodbhava DharinarSja- 
■''lanabhita, grandson of Madhavavannan II, is improbable. 
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was a grandson (actually, brother’s grandson) of Tivara,. 
refers to tb"! king’s maternal grandfather Suryavarman, a ruler 
(nripa) belonging to the dynasty of the Varinans who became 
great owing to their suzerainty over Magadha.^ As these 
Varinans appear to be no other than the Maukharis, Surya- 
varinan, contemporary of Tivara, is probably identical with 
Maukhari I^navarman’s son of that name who, according to 
the Haraha inscription of 553 a.d., was possibly ruling over 
part of eastern U. P. as his father’s viceroy. King Tivara of 
the Panduvaihsa thus appears to have flourished about the 
middle of sixth century (c. 565-80 a.d.). 

Tivara, who issued his Rajini and Baloda grants’ respec¬ 
tively in his seventh and ninth regnal years, was the sou of 
king Nanna (called Nanuadeva, Nanuarajadhiraja and Nanne- 
svara), grandson of king Indrabala and great-grandson of king 
Udayana. If Tivara ruled about the middle of the sixth century, 
the accession of his great-grandfatlier Udayana can hardly be 
assigned to a period later than the close of the fifth century. 
A rock inscription® at Kalanjar in the Banda district of U. P. 
mentions king Udayana of the Pandava family. His identifica¬ 
tion with his Sahara namesake defeated by a general of Pallava 
Nandivarman (c, 717-79 a.d.) is based on the supposed late 
date of the Panduvamsis.* * The vSirpur inscription® of Bfdarjuna 
speaks of Indrabala as the son of Udayana. According to a 
record® of Nanna’s time, originally discovered at lihandak in 
the Chanda District of C. P., Indrabala appears to have had 
at least four sons. The eldest of them, Nanna, succeeded his 
father and is said to have ‘conquered the earth’. The same 
record mentions the fourth brother of Nanna as Bhavadeva 
(also as Ranakesarin and Chintadurga) who restored a decayed 

^ PHAV. p. 512 n; IHQ. XIX, 278 n; EL XI, 190 ff. 

*CH. Ill, 294; El. VII. 104 ff. • El. IV, 257 n. 

■* The fact that Sahara Udayana was defeated at Nelveli (Tiiuievelly) 
points to his southern origin. 

*7/4. XVIII, 179 f. *JRAS. 1905, p. 624 ff 
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_ founded by an ancient king of the Bhandak region 

named Suryaghosha. The earliest record of the PanduvamSs 
m South Kosala seems to be the Kharod (Bilaspur District) 
inscription of I^nadeva, another brother of Nauna. It there¬ 
fore seems that the Pan^uvaihsis originally ruled over wide 
regions of Central India and that they invaded Dakshiria-Kosala 
during the rule of Nanna. But Tivara is called Kosalddhipati 
( or of Kosala) on his seal and prapta-sakala-Kosalddhipatya 
(one who obtained the sovereignty of the entire Kosala country) 
in his charters. It is thus possible that the occupation of the 
country was completed by this king. 

King Balarjuna (sometimes called Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
or Sivagupta Balarjuna) who, according to the Sirpur inscrip- 
tion, ‘conquered the earth’ with the help of his brother Raiia- 
kesarin, was the son of Harshagupta and Vasata (daughter of 
Suryavarman of the Varman dynasty of Magadha), and grandson 
Chandragupta, a brother of Tivara. It is uncertain whether 
landragupta was an older or younger brother of Tivara, but 
ruled as a king. His identification with a 
defea^fTh T? - mentioned in the Saujan grant as 

accepted if ’ 

Of the sixth century bI\— 

may be assigned to the first rf,’ Chandragupta, 

himself or one of h s imn 1'!“ ^ “e 

defeated hxr ri -i i ™"mdiate successors may have been 

att t -^Pedition 

aW th! f? Tu ^34 A.d.^ Tittle is known 

Q . ° dynasty and its relations with the later 

bomavamsis of Kosala who flourished about the tenth, eleventh 
snd twelfth centuries a.d. 


‘Hiralal, DL. p. 113 ff, Nof 149. 

m;, Sirpur inscription refers to Sivanandin, sou and governor of 
^^iityanati^ who has been identified with Balarjuna; of. Bhandarkar’s 
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We are equally ignorant of the relation of thivS family W 
the E^nduvaiiiSs of Mekala, the region round the modern 
Amarakantaka hills. A copper-plate charter/ recently found at 
a village, called Bamhani, in the Sohagpur tahsU of the Rewa 
State in Baghelkhand, gives the names of four members of this 
family, viz., Jayabala, his son Vatsaraja, his son Maharaja 
Xagabala, and his son Maharaja Bharata or Bharatabala (alias 
Indra). The last two kings are not only styled Maharaja 
but also bear the epithets Parania-mdhesvara, Parama-brahmanya 
and Parama-guru-devatddhidaivata-visesha. Queen Lokaprakasa, 
wife of the fourth king Bharatabala, is supposed to have been 
described as a princess of Kosala and as one having a divine 
origin. It has been suggested that she belonged to tlie faniil\' 
of the Panduvamsis of Kosala ; but it is improbable in view of 
the late date of the Panduvamsi occupation of that country. 
The palaeograpliy of the Bamhani record seems to indicate that 
the Panduvamsis of Mekala, named above, ruled in the fifth 
century a.d., and this agrees fairly well with what has been 
said above regarding the origin and early history of the Pandu- 
v^amsis in Central India. It may be surmised that while Jaya¬ 
bala and Vatsaraja were mere feudatories, either of the Guptas 
or of the Vakajakas, Nagabala established an independent 
principality in Mekala in the second half of the fifth century 


A.D., and was more or less a contemporary of Udaj^ana, the 
founder of the other branch of the family. 

The Vakafaka king Narendra-sena (second half of the fifth 
century), who re-established the fortunes of his family, claims 
to have the kings of Kosala, Mekala and Malava as his sub¬ 
ordinate allies, and apparently the Panduvamsis were ruling 
in Mekala about this time. It has been suggested that there is 
a veiled reference to Narendra-sena in the Bamhani grant, indi¬ 
cating that Bharatabala recognised him as his overlord ; but this 
is extremely doubtful. 


* Khdraia-’Kanmiidt, p. 215 ff. 






CHAPTER V 




THE VAKATAKAS. 

I. The Deccan at c. 250 a.d. 

The history of Berar and Central Provinces during the first 
half of the 3rd ceutur}' a.d. is still shrouded in considerable 
mystery. These territories constituted the kernel of the 
Vakataka kingdom, but we do not know who was ruling over 
them before the rise of that dynasty. When the Satavahana 
empire collapsed by c. 225 a.d., we know how the Ikshvakus, 
the Chutu-Satakarnis and the Abhiras succeeded in carving out 
^mall principalities in its outlying provinces like central Andtira- 
desa, southern Karnataka and western Maharashtra ; but what 
central territories of that empire is not known, 
ro a ly local officers developed into small independent kings, 
CAc seeking to extend his kingdom at the cost of others. 

Circumstances were thus favourable for the establishment 
a new empire in the Deccan, when the Vakatakas rose to 
powei m t le latter half of the 3rd century a.d. The rulers of 
none o t le kingdoms mentioned in the last paragraph had shown 
le capacity to extend their dominions or spheres of influence 
icjon small principalities, and found a Deccan-wide 

empire. The achievements of the Western Kshatrapas' under 
Rudra-dainan I, had no doubt shown that they once possessed 
the grit and leadership necessary for this purpose. But their 
power was on the decline by the middle of the 3rd century ; 
the Malavas had inflicted a smashing defeat upon them 
(ante, p. 34 ) and wrested several districts from their dominion. 
The i 5 akas therefore could no longer aspire to control the 
politics or the destinies of the Deccan. The Yaudheyas, the 
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rjunayanas, the Nagas and the Malavas had reasserted their 
independence recently, but in ancient times it was almost 
impossible for a trans-Vindhyan power to establish a stable 
empire in the Deccan. By c. 250 a.d. the political situation 
therefore was fairly favourable for a spirited and ambitious 
chieftain to found a new empire, which might recall the glories 
of the defunct Satavahana power. The first two rulers of the 
Vakataka family eventually succeeded in achieving this goal. 


2. Vakataka Chronology . 

Before however proceeding to narrate the Vakataka history, 
vye shall have to say a few words about its chronology, which 
is not yet definitely settled. The theory that the Chedi era, 
starting in 248-9 a.d., marks the establishment of the Vakataka" 
power would have given us a fixed starting point, but it is 
altogether untenable. It is but reasonable to expect that the 
Val^ltakas would have used this era at least in their own official 
documents, if they had started it themselves. As it is, not a 
single Vakataka copper-plate is dated in this era ; everyone of 
them refers to the regnal year of the grantor.^ The theory that 
the Vakatakas founded the Chedi era to mark the foundation of 
their power is thus untenable and it cannot be argued that they 


^ Jayaswal, History of India 150 a.d. —350 a.d., pp. 108-11; Pai in 
]IH, XIV, 184 £f. 

* It is no doubt argued by Pai and Jayaswal that a seal of the 
emperor Pravara-sena I found at Bhita is dated in the 37th 
the Chedi era {Ibid.). The seal bears only tlie title 
and has no complete proper name, the letters raka alone being pre¬ 
served. It also bears no date, as is usually the case with . 

Jayaswal argues that we have got a coin of Rudra-sena 1 a ea m 
the year 100 of the Chedi era. The coin iu 
and was issued at Kau^anibi about 400 years before th 
ruler. Similarly what Jayaswal holds to be a com of 
in the year 76 of the Chedi era is really an undated com issued by 
king Viraseua of Mathura. JNSI. V, 130-4. 
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rose to power in 248-9 A.D., because that is the starting point 
of the Chedi era. 

\\ e can determine the main outline of the Vakataka chrono¬ 
logy only with the lielp of the known date of Prabhavati-gupta, 
the queen of the Vakafaka king Rudra-sena II, who was a 
daughter of the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta II (c. 375-414 
\.D.). Pjrabhavatl-gupta was widowed early in her life and her 
surviving son could assume tlie reins of the administration only 
in c. 410 A.D. Her husband Rudra-sena II, therefore, probably 
died in c. 390 a.d. He had a short reign of about five years. But 
his father Prithvi-sheiia had a fairly long and prosperous reign 
and we may place it between c. 360 a.d. and 385 .'V.d. An 
expression^ used in connection with this ruler in several 
Vakataka charters shows that the family was ruling prosperously 
for about a hundred years before his accession in c. 360 a.d. 
We can, therefore,-place the reign of the founder of the family 
Viudhya^kti between c. 255 and 275. His son Pravara-sena I, 
who assumed the imperial title as a result of extensive conquests, 
had a long reign. The Puraiias say that it lasted for 60 years 
and we may well accept that statement, for inscriptions show 
t lat he was succeeded not by a son, but by a grandson. The 
ru e of Pravara-sena I, therefore, may be placed between c. 275 
*nd 335 A.D. and that of his grandson Rudra-sena I between 
^ 335 nnd 360 a.d. We have shown already how the next ruler 
Pi ithvi-shena I is known to have been ruling from c. 360 to 
385 A.D. The known synchronism of Rudra-sena II with 
Chandra-gupta II, along with other fairly reliable evidence 
referred to above, thus enables us to determine the approximate 
date of Vindhyasakti, the founder of the dynasty, as c. 255-275. 
The discovery of new epigraphs may necessitate some adjust¬ 
ment in the chronology suggested above, but it wdll not be 
considerable. 
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3 . The Home of the Vakatakas. 



Like the i^uuga, the Kanva and the Satavahana rulers of 
the earlier period, the Vakatakas were Brahinanas, their golni 
being Vishnuvriddha. Tlieir original home is not yet definitely 
known. One view is that the family hailed from Bijnaur-Bagat, 
a village in Bundelkhand.' It is quite possible that a family 
coming from the village Bagat or Vakat may have been knowu 
as Vakafaka, but the collection of early Vakatakas with this 
territory is not yet definitely proved. The Kureha inscription 
does not refer to the Vakatakas,^ as has been contended, nor 
do the Puranas refer to any connection of the early rulers of 
this dynasty with the Kilakila river of the Pimna State,^ as 
has been maintained. A third century inscription from Amara- 
vati in Andhra country refers to a Vakafaka pilgrim, who had 
come to visit the local stupa; this may suggest that the village 
Vakata, to which he belonged, was rather to the south than to 
the north of the Vindhyas. We must await further discoveries 
to settle satisfactorily the question of the home of the Vakatakas. 


4. ViNDHYASAKTI. C. 255—275 A.D. 

Whatever may have been the original home of the 
Vakatakas, there is clear evidence to show that the sphere of 
their early activity was neither in Bundelkhand nor in Andhra 
country, but in Western C. P. The Puranas mention Vindhya- 
sakti, the founder of the dynasty, as a ruler of Vidisa (modern 
Bhilsa near Bhopal), and Purika, which is mentioned as 
early capital, is connected with Vidarbha (modern Berar) and 
Aiimaka by ancient geographers.'* * We may, therefoie, well 


' H//. pp. 66 - 68 . , , 1 . lilt T>\ V 

“Its reading is Vatikalrika and not Vaka(.aka; see . ■ • 

* The Pnranas state that Viiidhya^akti came after Kilakila kni).. 

and not from Kilakila country. DKA. p. 48. , n^.ih/thcn^ihlln 

••The Purika province is coupled with Df^^rija m 
XIV, 10, and mentioned along with Vidarbha and Asmaka m the 
Markaudeya Purdna. CVTI, 48. 
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iUmc that the nucleus of the original Vaka^aka jiriucipality 
lay in Western C. P. or Berar. 


Vindhyasakti is probably not the personal name but the title 
(biruda) of the founder of the dynasty, and he may have i)ro- 
l)ably got it because he had succeeded in incorporating in his 
original patrimony the territories on the outskirts of the Viiidhyu 
lange. What induced Vindhyasakti to make a bid for found¬ 
ing an independent kingdom, we do not know. It was probably 
personal ambition, not untinged with a desire to establish a 
Brahmana state which may encourage the old orthodox \’^edic 
religion. 

\ indh3'asakti lias been described as ‘the founder of the 
family in the Puranas and as its banner ‘ Wimsaketu' in one 
official iiisciiption.* It is thus clear that it was he who secured 
foi the family a definite status among the contemporar\’ rulers. 
How he succeeded in doing this, and what were the main 
nicidenls of Ins career is still a mystery ; it can be solved only 
l.y neu- discoveries. We may, however, well presume that the 
ancestors of Vindhyasakti were probably local officers in Berar 
line er the defunct Satavahana empire, and that they continued 
to adimmster the territories under their charge even when that 
power disappeared. The patrimony, which Vindhvasakti 
inherited, probably comprised of a district or two in Berar or 
estern . p. , achievement consisted in extending its 
limits across the Vindhya range, so as to include a portion of 
-Alalwa. This may perhaps explain why the Puranas mention 
Vindhyasakti among the kings of Vidila in eastern IMalwa. 

I he districts annexed by Vindhy^asakti were mostly a kind 
of no man’s land at that time, and the expansion of the patri- 
1110113' was probabl3' achieved more by diplomacy than Iiv force. 
Vindh3'asakti, however, assumed no regal titles and probably 
received no formal coronation. Plis achievements were soon 


‘ f-Iyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 
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name, therefore, was omitted from the family genealogy when 
it was first compiled for the copper-plate charters about 125 years 
after his death. 


5. Eimperor Pravara-sena I 
(c. 275 to c. 335 A.D.) 


Viiidhyasakti was succeeded by his son Pravara-sena I. 

He is the only ruler of the dynasty to assume the title of 

Samrdt or emperor, and we may therefore well presume that 
it was he who succeeded in extending the Vakataka hegemony 
over the greater part of the Deccan. How he succeeded in 
doing this is however not yet known ; the Puranas and inscrip¬ 
tions grow eloquent in referring to his four Horse-sacrifices but 
not in descfibing the specific exploits that justified theii 

performance. 

The career of the emperor Pravara-sena I has at present to 
be reconstructed with the help of very meagre data. His 

grandson, Rudra-sena I, who succeeded him, was ruling ovei 
the greater part of C. P. One of his sons Sarva-sena, who 
founded a branch line, is known to be ruling over southern 
Berar and north-western portions of the Nizam’s dominion. 
The Puranas state that he had two other sons, who were assigned 


separate principalities, presumably outside these areas. The 


empire of Pravara-sena I was thus fairly extensive at the time 
of his death and it is a pity that we should not be able to x 




Ajanta. 
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they probably marked the termination of four successful 
campaigns. 

One of them may have been directed towards the east and 
resulted in the annexation of the eastern and north-eastern 
districts of C. P. right up to Jubbulpore and Balaghat. In 
course of time, one of the princes was put in charge of this 
territory. 


A second campaign may have been directed towards the 
south and it resulted in the annexation of southern Berar and 
the north-western part of the Nizam’s dominions. Epigraphs 
definitely show' that its north-western portion was under the 
Vakataka rule, and w'as being ruled by Sarva-sena, another son 
of Pravara-sena, who eventually founded a branch line in that 
territory. It is, however, not unlikely that it may have extended 
further to the south. A tradition recorded in Snsailasthala- 


viahdtmya states that a daughter of king Chandra-gupta, named 
Chandravati, daily itscd to offer a garland of jasmine flowers to 
god Mallikarjuna of SrTsaila, situated in the Karnool district 
on the Krishna.‘ The daughter of Chandra-gupta, here referred 
to, may have been Prabhav’ati-gupta, Chandravati being i)ossiblv 
her pre-marriage name. This tradition would suggest the 
inclusion of Srisaila in the Vakataka kingdom, showing thereby 
that it extended over a considerable part of the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions even in the time of Pravara-sena I, since none of his 
successors has been credited with any important military expe¬ 
dition in this direction. 

The history of Andhradesa, Southern Kosala and Baghel- 
khand is still imperfectly known during the reign of Pravara- 
sena I. The Ikshvakus of Andhradesa had ceased to reign by 
<■ ago A.D. and the Salafikayanas came on the scene about 40 
years later. The Nalas of Chhattisgarh and Bastar state rose to 
I^ower still later. Whether Pravara-sena took advantage of the 


SlE. 1914 - 15 , p. 91 . 
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of a strong power in this region 
his control, we do not definitely know. 


and brought it 
But there is nothing 


improbable in his having done so and appointed a third son to 
rule over tlie arcci. It is important to note in this connection 
that petty rulers in Baghelkhand like Vyaghraraja of Ganj 
continued to acknowdedge Vakafaka sovereignty even during 
the reign of Prithvi-shena I* ( 360-385 wdio is never credited 

with the conquest of this area. It is therefore very probable 
that Pravara-sena may liave extended his sphere of influence 
over a considerable portion of Baghelkhand and Chhattisgarh. 

The Saka rulers of Gujarat and Kathiawar were the north¬ 
western neighbours of Pravara-sena. We have already shown 
how it is very probable that Pravara-sena succeeded in extend¬ 
ing his suzerainty over them during the first quarter of the 
4 th century {ante, pp. 58 - 59 ). It must, however, be clearly stated 
that Pravara-sena’s overlordship both over eastern Deccan, 
as well as Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar is still a theory, very 
probable no doubt, but lacking definite and conclusive proof. 

The achievements of Pravara-sena I were thus indeed 
remarkable and they fully justified his assumption of the title 
of sanirdt or emperor. From the position of the king of a peUy 
kingdom in western C. P. he rose to be the ruler of a big empire 
comprising northern Maharashtra, Berar, Central Provinces (to 
the south of the Narmada) and a considerable part of Hr-derabad 
state, which were all under the direct administration of the 
emperor or his sons. His sphere of influence extended over 
southern Kosala, Baghelkhand, ISIalwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
A large part of the Deccan and some territories adjacent to it 
were thus included in his empire, and he could well adopt the 
title of emperor, which was not subsequently claimed by an\- 
of his descendants. 

Dr. Jayaswal has, however, argued that Pravara-sena was 


' El. xvn, 13. 
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iaiSol'cl paramount practically of the whole of India/ but this 


view is altogether untenable. The theory that this ruler con- • 
trolled south India through one of his sons, who founded the 
Pallava dynasty, is yet a mere hypothesis, with no evidence 
whatever to support it! The conquest of U. P. by Pravara-sena 
is based upon the attribution of the Mathura coins of Virasena 
to the Vakataka emperor. This attribution is altogether un¬ 
tenable." It is further interesting to note that these so-called 
coins of Pravara-sena are never found in the heart of the 
Vakataka kingdom, but onlj- near Mathura. If Pravara-sena 
had reall}^ issued them, one cannot explain why they should be 
conspicuous bj' their absence in the home provinces of his 
dominions. There is no evidence whatsoever to support the 
view that Pravara-sena had at any time conquered the Punjab 
and diiven out the Kushanas into Afghanistan. There is nothing 
to indicate that the Kushanas welcomed the Sassanian sovereignty 
as a means of protecting themselves against the attacks of 
Pravara-sena ; as a matter of fact it was imposed upon them 

as early as c. 250 A.D., when Pravara-sena was probablv yet to 
be born. 

There is, therefore, no evidence whatsoever to show that 
Pravara-sena ever exercised any control either over South India 
or over the United Provinces or the Punjab. Nevertheless, his 
achievement in becoming the lord paramount of nearly the 
whole of the Deccan was fairly dazzling, well justifying his 
claim to the title of sanirdt, which he formally assumed at the 
eiid of a Vajapeya sacrifice, specially celebrated for the purpose. 

I ravara-sena was an orthodox Hindu and in addition to the 
Vajapeya, he performed a number of other Vedic sacrifices like 
Brihaspatisava, Asvamedha, Agnishtoma, Aptoryama, Ukthya, 
Sho^asin and Atiratra. Of these he performed Asv^aniedha four 


' HIJ. pp. 82-94. 

* JNSL V, lv30-4. The legend clearly reads Virasena and not 
Pravara-sena; cf. PI. 11, 1. 
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probably at the conclusion of four different nnlitary 




campaigns. 


Pravara-sena had four sons. These were appointed as 
viceroys over different provinces of the rapidly extending empire 
and they became independent after the death of the father, 
thereby considerably weakening the power of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. Of the four sons Gautamlputra^ was the eldest. He, 
however, predeceased his father. Sarva-sena was probably the 
second son ; he became the founder of a branch of the dynasty 
at Basim in southern Berar, which continued to flourish almost 
contemporaneously with the main Vakafaka house down to 
c. S25 A.D. The names of the third and fourth sons of Pravara- 
sena are not known ; very probably they were ruling as 
viceroys in the eastern territories of the empire. 


6. Rudr.\-sena I 
(c. 335 A.D. to c. 360 A.D.) 


Pravara-sena was succeeded by his grandson Rudra-seua 
the son of Gautamiputra, in c. 335 A-D. His reign is shrouded 
in considerable mystery and has given rise to a number of con¬ 
troversies. The Vakataka genealogy usually mentions his 
maternal grandfather, king Bhava-naga of the Bharasiva dynasti' 
ruling at Padmavati near Gw'alior.* It is clear that he jnust 
have been of considerable help to his young grandson at some 
critical juncture.® What its nature was^is, however, not yet 
definitely known. Rudra-sena had three uncles, who had 
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ished separate kingdoms, carved out of the parent empire. 
They were all relatively more experienced than the heir to the 
imperial throne. It is possible that some or all of them may 
liave tried to oust him, and his maternal grandfather, king 
Bhava-naga, may have saved the situation by intervening on 
behalf of his grandson. The family of only one uncle of 
Rudra-sena continued to rule. It is not unlikely that the other 
two uncles may have perished in the struggle or may have.been. 


dispossessed of their territories by quondam local rulers.* * 

It has, however, been argued w’ith considerable force that 
the danger which threatened and eventually destroyed Rudra- 
sena proceeded not from his uncles but from the Guptas. If 
Rudra-sena could not continue to be a Sainrd^ or emperor like 
jhis grandfather, it was because the Guptas managed to rise to 
the imperial status. Before they could succeed in doing this, 
they had to humble down the powder of the Vakatakas, w'hose 
emperor Pravara-sena I had for a while overwhelmed the founder 
of their dynasty, Chandra-gupta I, aud reduced him and his 
son Samudra-gupta to the feudatory status. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, Samudra-gupta inflicted a smashing defeat upon Rudra- 
sena I, the successor of Pravara-sena, in a sanguinary battle 
fought at Kausambi in which the Vakataka king lost his life 
on the battlefield in c. 345 a.d. The Vaka^nkas then sank into 
the position of mere feudatories of the great Gupta empire.* 

It is not possible to examine this theory here in all its 
details.* Suffice it to say that we have really no evidence to 
show that the power of Chandra-gupta I had ever been over¬ 
thrown by Pravara-sena I or that Samudra-gupta was at any 


* The last alternative wcmld appear as the more probable one, if we 
assume that they were vicero 3 's over northern Andhrade^a aud southern 
KoSala. These territories were being governed by a fluniber of inde¬ 
pendent kings at the time of Samudra-gupta’s invasion. 

*AB0RL IV, 30-40; Jayaswal, HIJ. pp. 80-2. 

. * See Altekar in IC. IX, 99-106 for a detailed refutation of this 
view. 
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a feudatory of the Vakafakas and wreaked his vengeai 
^pon them by killing their king Rudra-sena on the battlefield 
of Kaiisambi. The king Chandaseiia of Kaumudlmahotsava, 
who is stated to have been driven out from Pataliputra, cannot 
be identified with the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta I.' The 
tiger type of the coins of Samudra-gupta describes him as a 
rdjd, not because he was- then a simple feudatory, but because 
the flan of the coins could not accommodate at the particular 
place a longer word like Rdjddhirdja or Mahdrdjddhirdja. It is 
true that Rudradeva is one of the nine kings forcibly upiooted 
1)y Samudra-gupta, but he cannot be identified with Rudia-sena, 
the X'iikataka king. Rudradeva of the Allahabad inscription 
was a ruler in northern India, Rudra-sena of the Vakatakas was 
a king of the Deccan. We must further remember that the 
Allahabad pillar inscription is a prasasti of Samudra-gupta, 
which seeks to give a full and glorious picture of his different 
achievements. In order to heighten the effect on the mind of 
the reader, the full imperial titles of the Kushana kings, who 
had probably offered a mere nominal submission, are given in 
the record. Is it then likely that the most sensational achieve¬ 
ment of Samudra-gupta, which enabled him to regain the 
imperial status for his family, would have been summarih' 
dismissed by mentioning the mere name of the Vakataka 
emperor, Rudra-sena, along wdth those of half a dozen non¬ 
entities ? If Rudradeva defeated by Samudra-gupta had belonged 
to the \^akataka dynasty, wRich had thwarted the imperial plans 
of Chandra-gupta I and Samudra-gupta, the Allahabad record 
would have grown ver\’ eloquent in referring to this most 
glorious achievement of the Gupta emperor ; it would have 
described it in several verses or in a string of long compounds, 
and would certainly not have dismissed it merely in four letters. 
Rudradeva overthrown by Samudra-gupta was a third rate 


Ibid. 
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tain of a petty state in the Gangetic valley, and not the 
Viikataka king Rudra-sena. It may further be pointed out that 
if Rudra-sena had died at the hands of Samudra-gupta in the 
battle of Kattsaiubi, it is extremely unlikely that his son Prithvi- 
shena would ever have selected, as the bride for his heir- 
apparent, Prabhavati-gupta, who was a grand-daughter of the 
enemy who had been instrumental in shortening his father’s 
life. 


It is thus clear that Samudra-gupta did not overthrow 
Rudra-sena I. The conquests of Samudra-gupta did not 
materially affect the Vakataka interests. Even in his southern 
■campaign Samudra-gupta did not come into any direct conflict 
with Rudra-sena. During the reign of Pravara-sena I, the Vaka- 
takas probably' exercised a kind of overlordship over southern 
Kosala and the eastern Deccan, the kings in which were defeated 
and reinstated bj’ Samudra-gupta in the course of his southern 
expedition. But this venture was undertaken by Samudra-gupta 
by c. 360 .V.D., and a decade or two before that date the local 
kings of these provinces had disowned Vakafaka supremacy 
and asserted independence, taking advantage of the weakness of 
the impeiial power during the rule of the inexperienced and 
weak Rudra-sena. Nor can we identify king Vyagharaja of 
the Cjieat Forest, who transferred his allegiance to Samudra- 
gupta, with Vyagharaja, king of Ganj, who was a Vakataka 
feudatory. The former was a king in the Deccan, ruling to the 
south of the Vindhyas, while the latter was a king in Baghel- 
khand, ruling to the north of that mountain range. 

It is true that the title emperor (sanirdt) wdiich was assumed 
by Pravara-sena I, is not known to be used by Rudra-sena I. 
But that was in no way a consequence of the assumption of the 
imperial title Mahdrdjddhirdja. b\' his contemporary Samudra- 
§tipta. According to the sacred texts, it is the proper perfor¬ 
mance of the Vajapeya sacrifice which entitles a king to the 
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ile of Samrdi} Rudra-sena I had not, like Pravara-sena, per¬ 
formed this sacrifice and, therefore, could not assume that title. 
It must be further remembered that the title Maharaja, which 
he had assumed, did not at this time indicate any subordinate 
position in the Deccan, as it did in the Punjab. It was used 
even by independent rulers like the Ikshvaku king Santamiila 
and the Vishnukundin king Madhava-varman, who had per¬ 
formed several Horse-Sacrifices. The same was the case with 
great Pulakesin II, who had defeated Harsha, the lord para¬ 
mount of northern India. The officers who drafted the Vakataka 
plates during the regency of Prabhavati-gupta, were bred up 
in the Deccan tradition in this respect and do not appear to 
have distinguished very much between the titles Maharaja and 
Mahdrdjddhiraja. It is definitely known that Chandra-gupta I 
and Samudra-gupta had both assumed the higher title Malta- 
rdjddhirdja, but the Poona plates of Prabhavati-gupta describe 
Chandra-gupta I as a simple Mahdrdja. In the Rithapur 
plates, not only Chandra-gupta I, but also his illustrious son 
Samudra-gupta, is called as mere Mahdrdja, the title Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja being given only to PrabhavatPs father Chandra- 
gupta II. 

When the stereotyped text of the Vakataka plates was fixed 
by Pravara-sena II on attaining majority, he was still under 
the spell of the Gupta influence. He may have naturally felt 
a disinclination to claim for his ancestors a title which was 
claimed for themselves for more than half a century by the 
members of the family of his quondam guide and protector 
Chandra-gupta II. He decided to designate his namesake 
Pravara-sena I by the title of Saturdt, because he was entitled 
to it by the performance of a Vajapeya sacrifice. He saw no 
objection in describing all the succeeding rulers, including 


‘ Cf. 


Satapatha Br. V, 1. I. 13. 
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(s&M, as Maharajas, because that title still indicated the 
independent status in the Deccan. 

Rudra-sena titled for about 25 years down to c. 360. The 
division of the empire into four parts that followed his accession 
and the opposition, open or covert, which his uncles w'ere 
offering to him, weakened the Vakataka power and influence 
for some time. He. was himself young and inexperienced and 
could smooth down the situation only with the help of his 
maternal grandfather Bhava-naga. The quarrels at the capital 
enabled the feudatories of outlying provinces to become inde¬ 
pendent. They also prevented Rudra-sena from sending help 
to Yaso-varman II, the Vakataka protege on the Kshatrapa 
throne, who was soon ousted by Rudra-daman II, who imme¬ 
diately assumed the title of Mahdkshalrcipa, indicative of inde¬ 
pendent status. Rudra-sena had to reconcile himself wdth these 
developments. With the help of his maternal grandfather 
Bhava-naga, he however soon managed to get an effective control 
over the rest of his kingdom. Its south-western part had how'ever 
to be allowed to remain in the hands of his uncle Sarva-sena, 
whose descendants continued to rule in southern Berar and 
north-western Hyderabad till the end of the 5th century. 
Nothing is heard of the remaining two uncles of Rudra-sena ; 

probably he overthrew them with the help of his maternal 
grandfather. 


Rudra-sena was thus eventually able to control the situation 
and once more establish the prestige of the Vakataka power. 
It is interesting to note that Samudra-gupta did not attack the 
Vakalakas, either during his Deccan expedition or when he 
penetrated into Central India and occupied the Saugor district 
of C. P.* He probably felt that the Vakatakas would be useful 


If we assume, as is Very probable, that Samudra-gupta reached 
Bran via Padmavati and Jhansi, or via Kau^ambl, Chitrakuta and 
Jiiansi, rather than via Katni and Jubblepore, the necessity of his 
conflict with the Vaka^akas can be eliminated. The last mentioned 
^oute is the most difficult of the three. 
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s and may have thought it prudent not to provoke an 
unnecessary conflict with them. The Vakataka records assert 
that their treasury, army and prestige were continuously on the 
increase for a hundred years at the time of the accession of 
PrithvT-shena I, the son and successor of Rudra-sena We 
may, therefore, confidently conclude that no catastrophe like 
the defeat and deatli of the king on the battlefield had over¬ 
taken the Vakafakas by the middle of the 4th century a.d. 
Rudra-sena continued to rule down to c. 360 A.i>. and was 
successful in restoring, to a great extent, the prestige and 
l)Ower of his house, that had suffered considerably owing to the 
division of the empire that had been unwisely assented to b\’ 
his grandfather.* * 


7. PrithvI-.shena I 
{c. 360 A.D. to C. 385 A.D.) 

Rudra-sena was succeeded by his .son Prithvl-shena I in 
c. 360 A.D. He ma\' be presumed to have had a reign of about 
25 years, for in the Vakataka records he is often described as 
a ])atriarcli, surrounded by sons and grandsons. 

The contemporary of P}ithvi-shena in the Basini branch 
was Vindhya-sena, the son of Sarva-sena. The relation between 
the two houses had become fairly cordial by this time. The 
Basini branch probabh’’ recognised a nominal overlordship of 
the main family, while enjoying full internal autonomy.® It 
was at one time held that it was Pfitlivi-shena I, who liad 
annexed Kuntala or southern Maharashtra to the Vakataka 

' See ante, p. 95, u 1. . . 

’ The view that the Lankey Bull type of coins are the coins of 
Riulra-sena is untenable; see Chap. XV. , 

* The kino's are seen making land-grants without the sanction of 
the rulers of *116 main house; El. XXVI, 137 ff. Their relations with 
the rulers of the main branch were probably similar to those of the 
branches of the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta families in Gujarat and 
Andhradei^a with the rulers of the main hou.ses. 
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_ te^ The revised readings of the Ajauta inscription in 
cave XVI however show' that it was king Vindhya-sena of the 
Basiin branch who was mainly responsible for this annexation. 
It is however very probable that he received material assistance 
in this venture from Pi-itlivT-slieiui ; otherwise it would be 
difficult to explain how the rulers of the main Ijranch should 
have been described as Knntalesas or lords of Kuntala in some 
literary works. 

The identity of the Kuntala king defeated by the \"akatakas 
cannot yet be .satisfactorily determined. It is usual to assume 
tliat he was a Kadamba ruler, most probably king Kaiiga- 
\aiman, who was ruling over Kimtala or northern Karnafaka 
at this tune. It is also possible, but not probable, that he mav 
have been an ancestor of the Rashtrakuta king Avidheya, who 
was ruling in Sholapur district at the beginning of the sixth 
century a.d. The point, however, cannot be satisfactorily settled 

MaMr'tw ^ result of the conquest of Kuntala, southern 
- <haia.shtia was incorporated in the Vakafaka kingdom 

deCle dorit 

n.ar ,v of any effort 

' , vakatakas to reassert their overlordshii) over 

*• •“ •» 

na-nedW^r'*™ that a local kiny, 

Tt k 'it the overlordshii) of Pritlivi-slieiia. 

p1 '6 y t lat this Prithvi-shena is Prithvi-shena I and not 

• I I.- The records would thus show that Baghel- 

‘Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 

^ See Chap. ante, pp. 61-62. 

XVlV in, No. 54; Nacliiie-ki-Talai iiiscriplion, 

rill.:, assume that Vyaghraraja of these records is the rchchakalpa 

1 5 name, then his overlord will be Prithvi-shena TT. This, 

ni very improbable. All the territories between the Jumna 

^ the Narmada were under Gupta overlordship in c. 465 \.i>. TJveii 
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hand was under the Vakataka sphere of influence during me 
reign of Prithvl-sliena I. 

The conquest of Kuntala had increased the prestige of the 
V'akatakas, and the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta II, who was 
contemplating the overthrow of the Western Kshatrapas at this 
time, felt that it would facilitate his task if he could secure a 
helpful ally on his southern flank, while his armies were operat¬ 
ing in Malwa and Gujarat. He, therefore, proposed a matri¬ 
monial alliance to Prithvi-shena bj’’ offering his daughtei 
Prabhavati-gupta in marriage to the Vakataka crown prince 
Rudra-sena. The offer was accepted by Prithvi-shena and the 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp, probably at Patali- 
putra, in c. 380 a.d.* 

P|*jfbvi-shena died about five years after the marriage in 
c. 385 . 


8. Rudra-sena II 

(C. 385 to C . 390 A.D.) 


Rudra-sena II ascended the throne in c. 385 a.d. He was 
under considerable influence of his illustrious father-in-law 
Chandra-gupta II, for we find him giving up his ancestral 
religion, Saivism and becoming a Vaishnava like the latter. 
The Vakataka kingdom was in a prosperous condition at 
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Its tieasury waS full aucl its armies liacl secured, 
victories the south in recent times. The new king was a 
young and energetic man, and we may well presume that he 
may have heartily welcomed the plan of his father-in-law to 
attack the Kshatrapas and even offered a willing co-operation 
to the military project, anticipating that a portion of the 
Kshatrapa kingdom would naturally fall to his own share. 
Unfortunately however, before the plans could materialise 
Rudra-sena died .suddenly in c. 390 a.d. at the premature age 
of about 30 after a short reign of five years. This unexpected 
calamity must have come as a great shock to both the royal 
families and it may have postponed the contemplated invasion 
of Gujarat b}' a few years. 


0. Regency ok Prabh.watI-gupta 

(c. 390 to c. 410 A.D.) 



• LlIC vJL LIXC X W Xi 

ue compound would suggest that Damodara-sena was the elder 
one and the ruling king. The plates however were issued in the 19 th 
^nal year of Pravara-sena and not of Daniodara-seiia. It is, there- 
rore, clear that Daniodara-sena is identical with Pravara-sena, the 
matter being his coronation (abhisheka) title. 

It is not unlikely that besides these two sons, Phabhavatl-gupta 
;^ay have had a daughter or two, whose names are not mentioned in 


tile records handed down to us. 
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le carried on the administration ably for a period of about 
twenty years with the valuable assistance of the officers that had 
been deputed by her father from Pataliputra/ 

In the Basim liranch Vindhyasakti II was the contemporary 
of Prabhavati-gTipta at the time of her bereavement. He docs 
not seem to have offered any opposition to the administration of 
the regency. Being the eldest agnatic male in the Vakataka 
family, he may have felt naturally disappointed that he should 
not have been made regent for the minor king. But as 
Prabhavati-gupta had the solid backing of her mighty father, 
X^indhyasakti had to bow down to the inevitable. The relations 
between the main Vakafaka house and its Basim branch were 
fairly peaceful throughout the regency. 

It was during the regency of Prabhavati-gupta that the 
Crupta conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawar was accomplished, 
and we may well presume that the dowager queen afforded all 
po.ssible assistance to her illustrious father, Tliere is, however, 
no direct evidence to support this conjecture. 

Chan^a-gupta II not only helped the regency administra¬ 
tion by sWding experts, but seems to have also taken active 
interest in the training of his young grandsons. There is a 
literary tradition to the effect that the poem Seiubandha was 
composed by king Pravara-sena of Kuntala soon after his 
accession and was later revised by Kalidasa. It is not unlikely 
that this great poet ma}” have been one of the tutors appointed 
by Chandra-gupta to educate the Vakataka i)rinces.^ 


* The Poona plates of Prabhavati-gupta, which use ilie eastern 
Gupta script and begin w'ith tlie Gupta genealogy, instead of ilit- 
Vakafaka one, make it fairly clear that they were drafted by a Gupta 
officer, imported from Pataliputra. 

* Ramagiri-svamin of Ramtek was highly revered by the Vakataka.s 
and Prabhavati-gupta made her last grant in his presence. Is it not 
likely that Kalidasa too may have visited Ramtek several times in the 
('onipany of his w’ard.s and^ their mother, and that it may have hecii 
during one of these visits that the idea occurred to him to 
make this hill the place of the exile of his Yaksha in the ^IcgJiadfita? 
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_ rabhavatT-gui^ta was destined to suffer one more tragic 

bereavement. Bivakara-sena, her eldest son and the minor king, 
died soon after the 13th year of her regency.^ This must have 
been a great blow to the dowager queen, for she must have 
been then looking eagerly to the day when she would be 
relieved of the oneroiis _duties of administration. Damodara- 
sena, her younger son, was installed on the throne, and 
Prabhavatl-gupta continued to be the regent for another li\-e 
or six years. Eventually the regency terminated in c. 410 a.d., 
when Damodara-sena took up the reins of administration, 
assuming the coronation name of Pravara-sena II. 




Prabhavati-gupta continued to live for a long time after 
the termination of her regenc3^ We find her making a grant 
m the 19th year of her son Pravara-sena’s reign. Four years 
later the son is seen-making a grant for the spiritual welfare 
both of himself and his mother in this and after life.® Prabhavati- 
gupta, therefore, seems to have lived for about 25 years in her 
son s reign and died at the ripe age of about 75 . 


10. PRAVARA-SENA II (C. 410— C. 440 A.D.). 

At his accession in c. 410 A.D., Pravara-sena was a youth 

arsl’fcw ‘"'‘“'on records that he spent the 

vouth > ttT '■“S'* ‘he pursuits of the pleasures of 
e**’ rouever, his illustrious grandfather died in 
4 4 A.d., he must have assumed the full control of the admini- 
s ra ion. He may not have felt that the affairs of his govern- 
ment would be as safe in the hands of his maternal uncle 
umara-gupta I as in those of his grandfather. 

Nearly a dozen copper plates of Pravara-sena II have been 
discovered so far ; neither they nor any later Vakataka records 

Pnrs., reigning king when Prabhavati-gupta issued her 

plates in the i3th year of her regency. 

, XXII, 170 ff. 

See ante, p. Ill, n. 1. 
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reiS^to any military exploits of the new king. It is, therefore, 
clear that he had no military or territorial ambitions and was 
satisfied with the patrimony he had inherited. He was a man 
of literarv tastes and composed a Prakrit poem, named Setu- 
bandha, describing the exploits of Rama in the capture o 
Lanka. Ramasvamin of Ramtek was highly revered y 
family, and it was but natural that* Pravara-sena, who was a 
Vaishnava, should have turned to the exploits of Rama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu, for the theme of lus poem. 

Purika, situated somewhere in Berar or Westerii i:'., 
was the earliest Vakataka capital, as mentioned m the Purapas. 
Later on it was shifted to Nandi-vardhana, which is most probablv 
Nagardhan (also spelt as Nandardhan) near Ramtek about 13 
miles north of Nagpur.^ Pravara-sena, however decided 
found a new capital, to be named after him as Pravarapura. 
This citv has not yet been satisfactorily identified. It has been 
suo-gested that it may be Pavanar in Wardha district, having a 
strong fort overlooking a river.^ If excavations or explorations 
lead to the discovery of any Vakataka antiquities at this place, 
the theory may become generally acceptable. Headquaiteis 
were shifted to the new capital sometime after the i8th \eai o 

Pravara-sena’s reign (c. 430 .^.d.). 

The evidence supplied by the place-names in the numerous 
charters of ^Pravara-sena makes it clear that the districts of 
Amraoti Wardha, Betul, Chhindwara, Nagpur, Bhaiidara and 
Balaehai were under the administration of the main branch of 
ihe Vakataka dynasty. Tha same was probably the case w.th 
the remaining portions of C. P. and Kliandesh. Southern Berar, 
’ h, western Hyderabad and southern Maharashtra were 
"°d!r the administration of the rulers of the Basim branch of 
I'l Vakataka family- Curiously enough, the Basim conteur- 


. • identified with Nandpur, 34 miles north of Nagpur 

> This city IS also‘uen 

1ASB. NS. XXIX, 159)- 
■ > Ibid. 
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of Pravaia-sena II was a ruler bearing the same name 
who was also Pravara-sena II of his own branch. 

In c. 430 A.D., Pravara-sena married his crown prince 
Narendra-sena to Ajitabhattarika, a daughter of a king of Kun- 
tala. The identification of the family of this princess is not yet 
satisfactorily settled, but very probably she was a daughter of the 
Kadamba king Kakustha-varman, who is known to have married 
his daughters in Gupta and other royal families. Among the 
other royal houses selected by him, the Vaka^aka family may 
have been naturally included, for its prestige at this time 
was second only to that of the Guptas. This marriage may 
have put an end to the ill-feeling created betw^een the two 
families by the Vakataka conquest of southern Maharashtra. 

The 27th 3'^ear is the last regnal year of Pravara-sena II 
mown so far.^ \\"e may, therefore, as.sume that he ruled for 
a1)out 30 years and died in c. 440 a.d. 


11. NaRENDR A-SBNA. 


(c. 440 to C. 460 A.D.). 

Pravara-sena was succeeded by his son Narendra-sena in 
c 440 A.D. The Vakataka records observe that he had to regain 
he fortunes 0 lus family, and that the sterling qualities which 

tviiat tn™ connection, 

t the great calamity was from which the Vakatakas suffered 

curing tie leign of the new king could not, however, be satis- 
tactonly determined for a long time. The few known facts of 
Dstor> seemed to be presenting almost an insoluble puzzle. 

ajoiity of scholars were inclined to assume that there w’as a 
long war of succession after the death of Pravara-sena II, and 
that Narendra-sena could eventually get the throne onh-^ after 
defeating a rival brother and his son, w'ho were believed to be 


XXIII, 81. 
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Mentioned in the fragmentary inscription of Cave XVI at 
Ajanta.* There were considerable difficulties in establishing this 
theory also, but it seemed that the known facts of history could 


be best explained by it. 

It has, however, been proved now^ that the rulers men 
tioned in the Ajanta record do not belong to the mam branch 
of the Vakataka family and that the minor king and Ins son 
Deva-sena need not be sandwiched between Narendra-sena anc 
Prithvi-shena II. They in fact belong to the Basim branch, 
which had separated from the main stock, not at the death o 
Pravara-sena II in c. 44©, but at the death of Pravara-sena 
neatly a century earlier.^ There is no evidence to show that 
either Deva-sena or his father contested the throne of the mam 
branch, and the war of succession, therefore, was not the cause 
of the niisfortunes from which Narendra-sena suffered. 

The debacle, which temporarily overwhelmed the Vakataka 
family in the reign of Narendra-sena, was the invasion of its 
dominions by the Nala king Bhavadatta-varman, ruling in Bastar 
state. A grant of this king shows that he had succeeded in 
penetrating deep into the Vakataka dominion and occupied 
Nandi-vardhaua, its erstwhile capital.■* The precise time of this 
record is not known, but its palaeography suggests that it would 
belong to the middle of the 5 th century a.d., which was just 
the time when Narendra-sena was in the whirlpool of difficulties. 
The victory of Bliavadatta-varman was a decisive one. We find 
him granting a village in Yeotmal district, situated in the very 
heart of the Vakafaka dominions. It is clear that Bhavadatta- 
varman succeeded, not only in defeating Narendra-sena but also 
in effectively occupying a part of his kingdom. After this great 
achievement we find the conqueror repairing to holy Prayaga, 


ABORI. V, 33 ff; HD- 
‘Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 
'El. XXVI, 141-2- 
'El. XIX, 102. 
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as a thanksgiving pilgrimage. The victory of 
Bhavadatta-vannan may be placed in c. 445 a.d. 

The Nalas, however, were not in a position to occupy the 
Vakataka districts for a long time. Soon after the death of 
Bhavadatta-vannan, Narendra-sena succeeded in driving them 
out. His victory was a decisive one, for he not only reoccupied 
all his territory, but carried the war into the enemy’s country, 
and captured and devastated that capital. Arthapati, the imme¬ 
diate successor of Bhavadatta-varman, was probably killed in the 
war and was succeeded by his brother Skanda-varnian, who 
retrieved the fortunes of his family and repopulated the capital.* 


It is very probable that Narendra-sena received substantial 
help from the Kadaiiiba relations of his queen in regaining his 
kingdom. Otherwise we cannot explain why Prithvi-shena II, 
the son of Narendra-sena, should have mentioned his maternal 
grandfather in the genealog3' of his famih". It does not seem 
that Kumara-gupta I .helped his grand-nephew in the hour of 
his calamity. By c. 450 A.D., when Narendra-sena was in the 
thickest trouble, Kumara-gupta himself was tottering on his 
throne owing to the rising of the Pushyamitras and the invasion 
of the Hitnas. He could, therefore, have ill afforded to send 
any help, even if he were anxious to do so. 

Narendra-sena is described as the overlord of Malava in his 
son’s record. Did he snatch it from the Guptas by siding with 
their enemies, the Pushyamitras? This does not seem probable. 
His hands were too full with the Nala invasion and he \voukl 
certainly have been very reluctant to incur the enmitj’^ of his 
Gupta relations by making a common cause with their enemies. 
It appears that when the prospects of the Gupta emperor of re* 
establishing his authority in the distant provinces of his empiie 
seemed very remote in c. 455, the local feudatory in Malava 
may have for some time transferred his allegiance to the Vakataka 


XXT, 153; XXVI, 52. 
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_ mg Nareudra-sena, in the hope that he may assist him 
maintaining his own position in the troubled times. W e should 
not forget in this connection that the prestige of the Vakat^kas 
had increased at this time by their overthrow^ of the Naja power. 
Malava, however, did not long remain under the Vakataka 
sphere of influence, for it came back under the Gupta over- 
lordship during the reign of Skanda-gupta. 

The overlordship over Mekala and Kosala has also been 
ascribed to Narendra-sena by his son. There is nothing im 
probable in this claim. He had smashed the power of the Nalas 
ruling in Chattisgarh and Bastar state, and it is quite likely that 
he may have annexed a part of the territories, which bordered 
upon or were included in their kingdom. The Parivrajakas and 
the Uchchakalpas however did not become Vakataka feudatories. 

The termination of Narendra-sena’s reign may be placed 
c. 460 a.d. He was a fairly efficient ruler, for he not only 
retrieved the fortunes of his family, but eventually extended 
the boundaries of its kingdom by annexing a large part of the 
Nala kingdom. His relations with the kings of the Basim branch 
were fairly cordial. 


12 . PRlTHVi-SHIiJ^A II. 

(C. 460 — C. 480 A.D.) 

Definite dates about the limits of the reign of Prithvi-shena 
are not known, but we may place it between c. 460 and c. 480 A.i>. 
with fair confidence. His contemporary in the Basim branch 
was Deva-seua, who was more devoted to pleasures than to the 
pursuits of war. The relations between the two rulers were, 
therefore, cordial. 

Prithvi-shena, like his father, had not a smooth reign. His 
Balaghat plates tell us that he had to rescue the fortunes of his 
family twice, but do not enlighten us about the enemies whom 
he had to overcome. It is probable that the first of these occa- 
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ms was the expulsion of the Nala invaders, in which he 
may have taken an active part during the reign of his father ; 
in c. 450 he was a youth of about 20. The second occasion was 
probably an invasion of the Vakataka kingdom by the Trai- 


kutaka king Dahra-sena, ruling in southern Gujarat during 


c. 445-475 A.D. This ruler is known to have performed a 
Horse-sacrifice, and the expansion of power suggested by it 
was probably at the cost of the Vakatakas, who were his eastern 
neighbours. Frithvi-shena only regained his lost districts but 
was unable to smash the Traikutaka power ; for it continued to 
prosper and expand during the reign of Vjmghra-sena, the 
successor of Dahra-sena. 

No .son of king Prithvl-shena is known to have succeeded 
him. After his death we find the leadership of the Vakataka 
family passing to king Hari-shena of the Basim branch, who is 
described in the Ajanta inscription as the conqueror of Kuntala, 
Avanti, Lata, Kosala, Kalihga, and Andhra countries. He could 


have made these conquests only by first securing the effective 
possession of the territories and resources of the kingdom of the 
main Vakataka branch. We shall proceed to describe his career, 
but it will be convenient to preface it by a connected, though 
brief, history of the earlier rulers of the Basim branch. 


13- Basim Branch of the Vakatakas. 

barva-sena, a younger son of the emperor Pravara-kena I, 
founded the Basim branch in c. 330 a.d.^ Since Pravara-sena 
had a long reign of 60 years, we may well presume that the reign 
of his son Sarva-sena, was probably a short one, terminating 
By c. 350 A.D. No events of his reign are known, but it is not 
unlikel}^ that he and his brothers may have tried to thwart the 
accession of their young nephew, Rudra-sena II.® Vindhya-sena, 


'£1. XXVI, 137 ff; Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 
* Ante, p. 103. 
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the son and successor of Sarva-sena, had a long reign of about 
fifty years.’ He was an able and ambitious ruler and annexed 
Kuntala (southern Maharashtra) to his patrimony. It is very 
probable that he ma}' have received some help in this under¬ 
taking from Prithvi-shena I, the ruler of the main Vakataka 
branch. Vindhya-sena ruled over a fairlj' extensive kingdom 
including southern Berar, northern HjMerabad, and the districts 
of Nagar, Nasik, Poona and Satara. His descendants continued 
to rule over most of this territory, probably professing a kind 
of nominal allegiance to the rulers of the parent stock. 

Vindhyasakti II was succeeded by his son Pravara-sena II 
who had a short reign of about 15 years^ (c. 400 to c. 415 a.d.). 
Curiousl}' enough, for about five years from c. 410 to c. 415 a.d. 
the rulers of both the main Vakataka line and its Basim branch 
bore the same name. 

The name of the minor son of 8 years, who succeeded 
Pravara-sena at Basim in c. 415, has not been preserved in the 
fragmentary Ajaiita record. We possess no information about 
the manner in which the administration was carried on during 
his minority. It is not unlikely that Pravara-sena II of the 
main branch may have acted as the regent ; this may have 
resulted in the amalgamation of the governments of the two 
lines for about ten j'^ears or so.® Pravara-sena handed over the 
administration to his Basim cousin when he attained majority. 
He may be presumed to have continued to rule down to c. 455. 
He is praised in the Ajanta record for being a good ruler ; 
welfare of his subjects, rather than w'arfare with his neighbours, 
seems to have been his chief concern. It is, however, likely 

1 His Ba.sini plates were issued in his 37lli regnal year. 

* His father had ruled for about 50 years and he was succeeded by 
a sou who was a minor of 8 years at his accession. Hence the reigh 
of Pravara-.sena II was ver}^ probably a short one. 

• This will explain how Pravara-sena II of the main line became 
known in literary tradition as the ruler of Kuntala, though it was the 
Basim branch which had conquered the province and was ruling over 
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he may have sent military aid to Narendra-seua, when he 
was trying to oust the Nala conqueror. The invasion of the ' 
Xalas did not cause any appreciable disturbance in the kingdom 
of the Basini branch, but its ruler may have apprehended that 
his turn might come next and may therefore have offered help 
out of enlightened self-interest. 

The ‘nameless’ king was succeeded by his son Deva-sena 
bi c. 455 ; he may be presumed to have continued to rule down 
to c. 475 A.D. He was a pleasure-loving ruler, but had the 
wisdom to entrust the administration to the care of an efficient 
juinister named Hastibhoja, who was both able and popular. 

Deva-sena was succeeded in c. 475 a.d. by his son Hari- 
shena, who continued to rule down to c. 510 a.d. Hari-shena 
was the most powerful ruler of the Basim branch. Soon after 
his accession, Prithvl-shena II of the main Vakataka family 
died. He either left behind no son, or what is equally probable, 
the one who succeeded him was overthrown by Hari-shepa. 
Whatever may have been the real case, there is no doubt that 
the Basim ruler soon managed to get effective possession of the 
entire dominion of the main line. 

He was, however, not satisfied with this achievement, for 
his Ajanta record claims that he conquered or extended his 
sphere of influence over Gujarat, Malava, southern Kosala, 
Andhra and kuntala provinces.' There is nothing improbable in 
the claim put forward. The Traikiitaka ruler Dhara-sena died in 
^^ ^ successor of his is known and Hari-shena may 
we ave managed to get control over his kingdom at least for 
a shoit time. The conquest of Malava attributed to him was 
fluite possible at the end.* of the 5th century, when it had 
slipped out of the hands of the Guptas after the death of 
Budha-gupta. Hari-shena may have succeeded in compelling the 
Varrnan family riiling in that province to transfer its allegiance 


Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14, p. n. 
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him, but probably for a short time only. South Kosala was 
under the rule of the Najas, who being afraid of the rising 
power of Hari-shena, may have thought it prudent to acknow¬ 
ledge his suzerainty, lest their kingdom should once more suffer 
from a hostile invasion. Vikramendra, the contemporary 
Vishnukundin king in Andhra country, had married his son 
Madhava-varman I to a Vakataka princess, who was probably 
a grand-daughter of king Hari-shena. His court poet, there¬ 
fore, could have felt no objection in including him among his 
master’s feudatories. 

The mother of Prithvi-shena II (of the main house) was 
a Ktfntala (Kadamba) princess, and if it is true that Hari-shena 
had superseded her son, it is not unlikely that the latter may 
have invoked the help of the Kadambas to regain his throne. 
This would have naturally caused a clash between Hari-shena 
and the Kuntala power, which may have been glorified into a 
victory by the court poet of Hari-shena. The Kadamba records 
do not disclose that kings Mrigesa and Ravi-varman, who were 
the contemporaries of Hari-shena, had ever suffered any serious 
defeat at the hands of any enemy. The (Jefeat of the Kuntala 
king by Hari-shena, therefore, probably refers only to some 
frontier skirmishes between the Kadambas and the Vakafakas,. 
in which the latter may have come out successful.^ 

At the death of Hari-shena in c, 510 a.d. the Vakataka 
kingdom was at the zenith of its power and prestige. Practically 
the whole of Hyderabad state, Bombay Maharashtra, Berar, and 
most of C. P. were under its direct administration, and northern 
Konkan, Gujarat, Malava, Chattisgarh and Andhra province 
were under its sphere of influence. The extent of the Vakafaka 
empire at this time was thus even greater than what it was 


^ Mahaniahopadhyaya V. V. Mirashi suggests that the Kuntala 
kings referred to in the Vakataka records may have belonged to the 
Rashtrakuta family mentioned in the PandurangapaTli plates. ABORL 
XXV, 36-50. 
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the reign of Samrdi Pravara-sena I. In fact, no con¬ 
temporary kingdom was so extensive and powerful. Hari-shena. 
must have been an able ruler, a skilful administrator, and a 
renowned general to render this achievement possible. 

14 . The P'aij, of the Vakatakas. 

The Vakataka empire, which w'as thus at the zenith of its 
glory at about 510 A.D., disappeared within less than forty years. 
By c. 550 A.D. the Chalukyas occupied the greater part of it. 
How this decline and disappearance of the Vakataka power took 
place is, however, still a mystery ; for the records of the 
Chalukyas, who succeeded them as the overlords of the Deccan, 
do not disclose any conflict between them and the Vakatakas. 

It has been argued that the immediate cause of the dis¬ 
appearance of the Vakataka power was the rise of a Rashtrakuta 
empire, which ruled over the whole of Deccan during the 6th 
century a.d.* It has, however, to be observed that there is no 
evidence to prove that such a Rashtrakuta empire ever existed, 
anywhere except in the poetic imagination of the loth century 
court poets of the later Chalukyas. =* The Chalukya records of 
the 6th century A.D., which describe in detail even the minor 
exploits of the earlier members of the dynasty, are silent about 
their ever having overthrown any mighty Rashtrakuta empire, 
that stood between them and the overlordship of the Deccan. 
Nor is there any evidence to show lhat the king Mananka of 
Chattisgarh was a Rashtrakuta or that his grandsons Jayaraja, 
Bhavishya and Avidheya were ruling as members of a powerful 
Rashtrakuta federation in Kosala, Berar and southern Maha¬ 
rashtra, and thereby dominating the whole of the Deccan. They 
were mere local feudatories. None of them was e\’cn known 


’ MAR. 1929, pp. 197 ff. 

’For a detailed refutation of this theory, see .Vltekar m .{BORl. 
^XIV, 149 fi. 
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a Rashtrakuta. It is only in the reign of Abhiinanyu, a son 
of Bhavisliya, that his family is described as a Rashtrakuta 
family ; that may have been probably due to his having recently 
won that office. 

We cannot thus attribute the decline of the Vakataka power 
to the sudden emergence of a Raslijrakuta empire at the begin¬ 
ning of the 6 th century. Its real causes are, however, still 




unknown. 

No successor of Hari-shena is so far known to us. W e ma>, 
however, assume that on liis death he was succeeded by a son 
of his, who may be presumed to have ruled down to c. 530 a.d. 
The Vishnukundin king Madhava-varman I (c. 525 to c. 570 A.D.) 
had married a Vakataka princess ; she may have been a daughter 


of this ruler. 

In the reign of this king, the disintegration of the empire 
started apace. Chattisgarh slipped from the Vakataka control 
and passed under the rule of Tivaradeva, a Somavamsi Pandava 
king, who was ruling also over Chanda district.‘ In Malava 
and Northern C. P. Yasodharman of Mandsore suddenly rose 
to power and a.ssumed imperial titles by c. 525 a.d. He proudly 
claims that the territories conquered neither by the Hunas nor 
by the Guptas recognised his overlordship. These most probably 
were the northern districts of the Vakataka dominions. The 
power of Ya^dharman did not last long, but the loss of these 
districts must have lowered the prestige of the Vakatakas. They 
were unable to re-establish their authority in them, for soon 
after the disappearance of Ya&)dharman, we find the Kalachnris 
rising to power in this area. In southern Maharashtra the 
Rashtrakuta king, named Avidheya, set up an independent 
principality. It also did not flourish long, but it is important 
to note that it was wdped out not by the Vakatakas but by the 


' El XXII 15-23- R- Bhandarkar however places this ruler 

in the 8ih century (List, p. 396). See ante, pp. 89-90. 
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Jjdsa^a^mbas. In the east the Nalas once more became powerful 
and repudiated the Vakataka overlordship. 

The Vakataka empire thus disappeared by c. 540, because 
the Kadambas of Karnataka, the Kalachuris of Northern Maha¬ 
rashtra and the Nalas of Bastar state managed to absorb most 
of its territories during the weak rule of the successor (or 
successors) of Hari-shena. None of these powers however 
succeeded in building up an empire embracing the whole of 
the Deccan. Quite unexpectedly there arose a new ruling house 
in Karnataka, that of the Chalukyas, which soon managed to 
defeat every one of these powers and annex its territory. 
How this happened will be narrated in the next volume. 





CHAPTER VI 




THE RISE OF THE GUPTAS 

Gupta families or clans existed in _Iudia from very earl y 
t imes . The names of officials ending in Gupta are found in the 
records of the Satavahanas, and even a queen of Gupta family 
{Gupta-Taihsodild) is I'cferred to in an old Bralinil ipsciiptipn.- 
The well-known Bharhut Pillar inscriptioti of the Suhga period 
also refers to the son of Rajan Visadeva as Goiiputa, indicating 
.therelw that his queen was a Gauplt {i.e., belonging to the 
Gupta clan). The same surname, Gotiputa, occurs in many 
other an cient r^o'rd s? These instances show the importance 
and antiquity of the Gupta family or clan. Whether there was 
one parent clan from which all others branched or there were 
•different families, without any connection, who adopted this 
name at different times, cannot be determined with any degree 
of certainty. But the latter seems more probable in view of 
the wide spread of the name all over North India and the 
Dcccan. 

We possess very little information regarding the early 
history of the Gupta family that was destined to raise the name 
to an imperial dignity. Practically all that is definUely kno\yn 
is contained in the conventional genealogical account given in 
several Gupta records. According to this ,Sainudra-giij)ta wa-- 
“the son of the son’s son of the Maharaja, the illustrious (5rz) 
Gupta ; the son’s son of the Maharaja, the illustrious 
Ghatotkacha ; the son of the Mahdrdjddhirdja, the illustrious 


‘For the inscriptions referred to, cf. Liider’s List, Nos. 1105, 
11, 1)87. 92a, 94, 96, 156, 194, 271, 442, 663, 680-2, 1088, In No. 61 
aotipuirn is said to be of the Kainidmya goUa. 


1125, 
681 the 
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Chandra-gupta, aud tlie daughter’s sou of Lichchhavi 
(Lichchhavi-dauhilra) begotten on the Mahadevt Kumaradevi”. 

This b rief ^cco^n^not only gives the names of the first three 
kings of the dj nasty, but indirectly also supplies very valuable 
information about them. In the first place, the contrasri3etwemi 
the titles Maharaja of the first two kings and the Mahdrdj- 
ddhirdja of the third (and his successors) cannot but be regarded 
as deliberate, indicating a difference in rank and status. There 
can be lit tle doubt, there fore, that Chandra-gupta was a more. 
powerful king’thaif hislather and grandf athe r. The latter are 
generally regarded as feudatories, for it has been held that “in 
the Gupta and subse quent p eriods the title Maharaja 
apphed only to J^dcator^ not independent sovereigns”. 
This view can, however, hardly be accepted as correct.‘ Further 
oven assuming that they wore feudatories, we cannot sav who 
uas e paramount sovereign to whom they might have owed 
a cgtancc ^ e "uist. Uj^refor^^ leave undecided the question 

" the hrst t\yo Gupta, kings were reallv independent rulers 
%l^.?tprv chieltains._, ' ' uiei 

The epithet l^dchcj^ri-dauliit^ (daughter’s son of the 
Tichchhavi) applied to Samudra-gupta in the Gupta records 
down to the latest period seems to suggest that the marriage of 
landra-gupta I with the Lichchhavi (princess) KinnSmdpv? 

^ !hc 

to hi,! of a few years secuS , 

count • ^ M^godlia ami llie neiglibouring' 

, j- V-- so far as to .suggest that ‘the Lich- 

cilliavis were masters of Pataliputra and Chandra-gupta. hy 
nieaiis of his matrimonial alliance, succeeded to the power pre- 


5ivQo j bichchhavis (Nepal), the Maghas, the Bhara- 

dniuo \ aka takas are sufficient to prove that the title Maharaja 

j 2.®*^ necessarily indicate a feudatory rank. 

EHP. 279 . 
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wife’s relatives. On the ot her hand Allan 
thinks that “the pride of the Guptas in their Lichchhavi b lood 


was probably due rather to tlie ancient lir^age of the Lichchhavi^ 
than to any material advantages gained by this alliance”'. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the MdnaTja-dharmasastra 
(X. 20 , 22 ) regards the Lichchhavis as descendants of I’rcj/ 3 '^ 
Kshatriya, and Vratyas are defined as those who, not fulfilling 
their sacred duties, were excluded from the Sdvitn. As punt}', 
in the orthodox sense, counted far more than the antiquity of 
a family in ancient times, it may be doubted whether the Guptas 
laid so much stress on their Lichchhavi descent merely for the 
sake of social prestige. It appears more^pipb^le, thtryfore, that 
the marria ge a lliance of ClTandra-gupta I was highly important 
from a political rather than spcial point of view. 

This view gains considerable strength if we carefully weigh 
the evidence of a class of coins (PI. II, 7 ), which have “on the 
obverse the figures and names of Chandra-gupta and Kumara- 
devi, and on the reverse a goddess seated on a lion, along with 
the legend Lichchhavayah (the Lichchhavis).” Mr. Allan’s 
contention that these were^ struck by„Samudra-gupta to com- 
memorate the marriage of his parents is hardly convi ncin g. 
The view, helcl by the old numismatists, that these coins were 
issued by Chandra-gupta jointly with the Lichchhavis and their 
princess Kuniaradevi, who was liis consort, has been very ably 
defended by Dr. Ai}'angar and Dr. Altekar.^ Altek ar ha_ s 
rightly deduced fromj^lieseppins “that Kumaradevi was a queen 
by her ow^n"nglit,~and~tlie proud Ifichchhavis, to whose stwk 
she belonged," must have been anxious to retain their indivi¬ 
duality in "the "new imperial state.” Indeed, it is difficult to 
offer any other "reasonable explanation for the occurrence of 
the name ‘ Lichchhavayah' on these coins. The use of the 
tribal name in phiral number seems to imply that a vestige of 


’Smu’. Suppk XLVIII, 105 ff; JIH. VI, Suppl. 10 ff- 
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old republican constitution still persisted among the Lich- 
chhavis, but the position of Kuniaradevi indicates something- 
like a hereditary monarchical constitution in actual practice. 
In any case, on the basis of the available evidence, we may 
reasonably assume that the marriage of Chandra-gupta and 
Kuniaradevi led to the amalgamation of the Gupta principality 
with the Lichchhavi state, a nd the epit het Lichchhavi-dauhitra 
was deliberately given to Samudra-gupta to emphasise his right 
of s ucc ession to the dual monarchy. 

So far we are on tolerably sure grounds. But the location 
of the t w o sta tes js a ^la^r of considerable, difficult’. Both 
the Gupta and the Lichchhavi kingdoms have been located by 
different .scholars in Magadha, with Pataliputra as capital, but 
these views are not supported by any positive evidence. Some 
light IS thrown on ..this question by I-tsing. This Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled in India during the period 671-695 A.D., 
SrI-Gupta (Chi-li-ki-to) as having buUt~temple 
for the Chinese priests and granted twenty-four villages as an 
ciKlowment for Its maintenance. This temple, known as the. 

of China’, was situated close to a sanctuarv called* 

‘ i'ojana5 to the east 

of Nalanda, following the course of the Ganges. Allan pro- 

Gupta, thiToi; 

by .o n^r, r- Unfortunatel.v, this idemiheation Is 

h .Xr r ■ ®"-Gupta about 'fivl 

a >nast5r cannot be placed more than four hundred years 
^ ore le wrote. Allan does not take this as a serious objection 
^gainst the proposed identification in view of the ‘‘lapse of 
une and the fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives the statement 
the authority of a tradition handed down from ancient times 
^ old men,^' While there is a great deal of force in this 


^ CGD. 


p. XV. 
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the chronological difficulty cannot be 
ignored, and tlie identification of I-tsing*s Sri-Gupta with the 
founder of the Gupta dynasty, although highly probable, 
cannot be regarded as absolutely certain. We may, however, 


acc^^it as a provisional hypothes^ and_j]egai^ the on 
kiiigdom of Gupta as having comprised a portion of Bengal. ^ 
As regards the Lichchhavis^ they ar e kn o\ni_to have be^n 
seUled^^m Vai^H (modern Basarh in Muzaffarpur district) in 
the time of Gautama Buddha, and, though conquered by Ajala- 
satru,. they continued as an important clan, as shown by 
references in Kautilya^s Arthcisastra and Manu-Smriti. The 
Lichchhavis founded a kingdom in Nepal probably as early as 
the first or second century a.d. Whether they still continued 
to occupy Vai^H and the neighbouring region is not definitely 
known, but it is not unlikely, for reference to Nepala in 
Samudra-gupta's inscription proves that it u-as different from 
the Lichchhavi kingdom which he had inherited from his 
mother. On the whole, as in the case of the Guptas, although 
• nothing is definit^^ known, the Lichchhavi kingdom of 
Kumaradevd may be provisionally located in North Bihar with 


Vai^n as its centre. 

it is very likely that the Guptas and* Lichchhavis ruled over 
tv^'o contiguous states which were amalgamated by the marriage 
of Chandra-gupta and Kumaradevl. In view of what has been 


said al)ove, v ve may r egard a portion of North and West Bengal 
as forming a i)^t of the Gupta territory, and North Bihar ^ 
that of the Ifichdihavis. We do not know how far the former 
extended towards the west and the latter towards the south, 
but it seems probable that a considerable pait of Bihar and 
Northern and Western Bengal was included in the joint 
kingdom. Beyond this it is impossible to say anything more 
even with a tolerable degree of plausibility. 


» HER, pp. 69-70. 
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strict and literal interpretation of the expression ‘five 
hundred years’, in the passage of I-tsing, would go to establish 
the rule of a king 5ri-Gu pta (or Gupta with honorific Sri, as 
is the case with the founder of the Gupta family) in Bengal 
in the last quarter of the second century a.d. Even if such a 
king really existed, we do not kno w his relation ship, if any, 
with his namesak e ^vho flour^ed about a c ent ury later . A 
daugdite7 of Chandra-gupta 11, married to a Vakataka prince, 
is said to have belonged to Dhdrana-goira which must conse- 
(luently have been the golra of the Gupta family. It has been 
suggested from this that they may have been related to queen 
DharinI, the chief consort of Agniinitra.^ But this is highly 
problematical. On the whole it is impossible, at the present 
state of our knowledge, to say anything about the antecedents 
of the royal family founded by Maharaja Gupta. Reference 
may be made in this connection to two seals, one with the 
legend (jutasya (in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit) and the other 
with the Sanskrit legend “Sriguptasya”r Both of the.se, or at 
least the latter, might belong to the founder of the Gupta 
family, but this is by no means certain. 

The_j]Enl.J^iij:_Chan dra-gupta I.js, u ndoubtedly the first 
po^r^ul king o f the famil y who extended its power and presti ge 
to a cogSerabk extent BurXeyond his marriage with the 
tichcIThavi princess, and the assumption of the title Mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja, we hardly possess any definite information about him. 

fhst he fo unded a new era, dating from 
his coronation, which took place on December 20 , 318 a.d., or • 
hebruary 26, 3 20_a .d. according to difierent calculations of the 
exact epoch of the Gupta Era. But there is nothing to prove 
definitely that it was he who founded this era. It merely rests 
on the belief that he was a very powerful king and his two 
Piedecessors were too insignificant to found an era. Both these 

‘ PIIAL* 443 fn. 

’ JPAS, 1901, p. 99; 1905, p. 814. 
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assumptions are highly probable but lack convinc ing proof- 
At the same time we should not lose sight of the possibilitv 
that the era commemorates the accession of Samuclra-gupta who 
is definitely known to have established a vast empire. This 
theory finds support in the two copper-plate grants of Samudia- 
gupta found at Nalanda and Gaya and dated respectively in the 
years 5 and 9 . The genuineness of these two plates is certainly 
not above suspicion, but it is difficult to assert positivelv that 
at least the first of these is a forged one.' If, therefore, ue 
believe that it was issued in year 5 of Sannidra-gupta, it wou ^ 
be more reasonable to regard tlie_ G^ta era as wimneiiip 

tiTrT;:;7Tri^udi-a-gui)ta’ s accession,^ thcr_^^jiat of-• 

no, forge, ,„a, the almost 

im'^mously accepted view that Chandra-gupta I founded the 
Gupta era is at best a reasonable and probable hypothesis, but 
by no means an established fact. 

It is difficult to form an exact idea of the extent of the 
Gupta kingdom under Chandra-gupta I. It almost certainly 
included the greater part of Bihar and also very probably a 
portion of U. P. and Bengal. But any attempt to define it 
more precisel}' is lieset with difficulties. (See Appendix). 


The foregoing discussion would make it clear that we 
possess very little definite information regarding the origin and 
early history of the Guptas. It would be idle to siieculate 
further on this subject until more facts come to light. It has 
been suggested that Chandra-gupta I liberated the people of 
’ Magadha from the thraldom of the hated Scythian foreigner.” 
The history of the Kushanas has been dealt with in a preceding 
chapter, and there is not a particle of po.sitive evidence to 
support* the view that Chandra-gupta I “simply drove out the 
Scythians and gave independence to the province of Magadha 


IC. XI, 225. 
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thicc ccutmies of subjection and foreign oppression’* * 
Such speculations are useless," and for the present we may 
sum up the position somewhat as follows: — 

Tow ards the close of the third and the beginning of tluT 
fourth century a.d. there was no paramount political power in 
Northern India, and it presented the spectacle Avhich usually 
follows the disintegration of an empire. The whole country 
was divided into a number of independent states both monar¬ 
chical and non-monarchical. Tw'o of these in Eastern India, 
V 12 ., the Lichchhavi state and the principality founded by 
Oupta, were united by a marriage alliance, and Cliandra-gupta I, 
grandson of Gupta and son of Ghatotkacha, ruled over a power¬ 
ful kingdom which probably included not only the modern 
province of Bihar but also parts of U. P. and Bengal. He 

and prestige by changing the 
miirW S-andfather for the higher 

of hi I“‘'''=d the way for ttie future greatness 

of lus kmgdom. jhit cue of his last acts u hiol, nerlfaus 
tnbutedj ^ than anything 


PP- 3, 5. 

die od«hriS%arlv^S^^^ “3) of 

^^iiniudJ-mahot'tavn fi u Guptas, on the basis of tlie drama 

XXII 2751 hi i ' supported by some {JBORS. XXI. 77; 

Comm, vii n!! /? '“ost other scholars (Aiyangar 

^'ol h fi- IX, 100; IHQ. XIV, 682; Thomas Comm. 

(fBR^ vvv 4 ‘ more illusory is a recent attempt 

a Passn3 'nstory in detail with the help of 

(^^6 j which is a palpable modern forgerv 

Impossible to take all these vie^YS seriously and 
them Ill a sober historical work; 
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Thk uxticnt oi? TiiK kingdom of Chandra-GUI*'!' a I. 

The idea that Clianclra-gupta’s dominions comprised Salcid^ 
(Oudh), PrayfiKa (Allahabad) and Magadha (South Bihar) is 
widely accepted. It rests upon a Puranic verse which is restored 

as follows by Pargiter: _ . - i 

Anu-Gangd Pray again cha Saketam M ag ad hams lath d\ 

Eidn janapadan sarvdn bhokshyanie Gupta-vamsajdh || 

He translates it as follows born of the Gupta race 

will enjoy all these territories, namely, along the Ganges, 
Pravaga, Saketa and the Magadhas.” The expression aim- 
Gaiga (along the Ganges) is somewhat vague, and may be 
connected with the next word to mean all the territories along 
the Ganges, from its mouth to Prayaga. Some have taken it 
as a qualifying epithet to the three other place-names, but then 
Saketa can hardly be regarded as a territory along the Ganges. 
But this is not all. Some Puranic texts substitute 'Gupla' 
'Guhya’ 'Sapia’ or 'Manidhdnyajdh' for 'Gupta-vamsajdh’ of 
the above passage. The corresponding prose passage in Vishnu 
is "Anu-Gahgd Praydgam Magadha Guptds-cha bhokshyanti 
i.e., the territory along the Ganges (up to) Prayaga ^will be 
enjoyed by the people of Magadha and the Guptas. This 
considerably modifies the extent of the Gupta kingdom. 

These discrepancies render it a difficult task to reconstrue 
from the Puranic passage the extent of territory ruled over 
by the Guptas. But many scholars go even further and identify 
the territories, as enunciated in Pargiter’s emended text, as 
those of Chandra-gupta I. It should be remembered that the 
passage in the Purana is fallowed by a description of other 
kingdoms, and at least two individual rulers are mentioned. 
In the particular passage the Guptas, in plural number, are 


' DKA, p. 53 fm 
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iCribed as the rulers. It is prima facie unreasonable, there¬ 
fore, to think that the author of the passage had specificallj 
the kingdom of Chandra-gupta I in view. Even taking the 
extended territory of the emended text of Pargiter, it may 
describe equally well the territory of Chandra-gupta I or that - 
of Saiuudra-gupta at a certain stage of his victorious career. 

Some have even taken it as the Gupta dominions in the period 
of decline after Skanda-gupta. In any case, considering the 
various difficulties of interpretation and uncertainties in the 
texts, it is hardly justified to assign too great an importance 
to the Puranic passage, and far less to rely upon it in deducing 
the extent of territor}'^ ruled over by Chandra-gupta I. 
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CHAPTER VII 




THE FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA E-MPIRE 


I. Sources of History 

With the accession of Saraudra-gupta our knowledge of the 
|)olitical history bec omes fuller a nd more precise . This is due 
to a large number of records, eqgraved on stone and copper 
ditrinS tbs reigns of this monarch and his successors, which 
have been found all., over Northern India from Bengal to 
Kathiawar. It has become possible with their help to recons¬ 
truct the chronology and the main outline of the history of the 
Guptas with a tolerable degree of certainty. 

Of Samudra-gupta himself we posses two records on stone 
and two on coppe r (Nos. 1 - 4 ).* The first two bear no dates, but 
♦ the others are dated respectively in years 5 and g. The genuine¬ 
ness of these two dated copper-plate charters has been doubted 
by many, but so far at least as the first of them is concerned, 
grounds for this opinion, as stated above, are certainly very 
inadequate. 

The inscriptions engraved on the A^ka Pillar at Allah abad 
(No. 3 ) is by far the most important record not only of vSamudra- 
gupta, but also of the whole Gupta series. It describes the 
political condition of India and the achievements and personality 
of Samudra-gupta with such fullness of details as is not to be 
found iq,the record of any other king of Northern India, with 
the single exception of A^ka. It forn^| our principal, and 


' The figures within brackets refer to the serial number in the 
List of Gupta Inscriptions given in the Bibliography at the end of the 
volume. 
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liost the only, source of information about the history of 
Samudra-gupta and as such requires careful study. 

This long royal prasasti (eulogy) of 33 lines was coinpo.sed 
by Harishena, who held various important offices in the state. 
Although Pleet held tha t the record was incised aft er the death 
•o f Samudra -gu pta, there are no adequate grou nds a gainst the 
natural assumption that it was set^ ly during tli^ life-time of 
the great emperor. —^ 


2. Samudr.'V-gupta’s accession. 

live fourth verse of this inscription_^^efers to a memorable 
scene in the court of Chandra-gupta I. We are told that, in 
the presence of a full assembly in the open Durbar, the king 
embraced his son Samudra-gupta, and overcome with emotion, 
with the hairs of his body standing erect, said, with tears in 
his eyes rJ'Tliou art \vorthy,jrule this whole worldj.’. The poet 
adds that while this declaration caused the joy (///. made them 
heave a sigh of relief) of the courtiers {sabhya), it caused heart¬ 
burning among others of eriual birth, who looked with sad 
faces at vSamudra-gupta, the fortunate winner of the prize. 
iLk^ng^raUv assumed that the above verse refers to the 
of Samudra-gupta as ,heir-appare'nrb£ Chalffi 

.Interpreted, the pas,sage would rather imply that 

I formally renounced' the throne and anoiS 

it may, no Jwht, be arguerthat the “poet’s 
diamatic account was a bit exaggerated, and the words put in 
t le mouth of the king were to refer to future events. But the 
emotion of the king, so vividly described, suits more with hi.s 
^ ^dication and final leave-taking than niereh’ a formal annonnce- 
nient of his successor. On the other hand, the aUitude of tlie 
Hnd tlie tense atnios^iere j[^revailing in the Oourt inigjit 
circumstances which invested the s^ec- 
of the lieir-apparent witir^^^^ interest. The 
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possibility of this is hinted at by the opposite reactions of the 
royal announcement on the courtiers and ‘others of equal 
birth’. It clearly implies that other princes of the royal blood 
had coveted the throne and these contending claims for 
succession were ■'exciting the public, and perhaps even disturb 
ing the political life. In order to put a stop to all dangersjor 
the present and future, the king, ^perhaps in the_£^^^^ 
nominated Samudra-gupta as his successor. But_the^ tha^ 

Chandra-gupta I abdicatedfavour of his^soii 
Samudra-gupta is also not unlilcely and is probably hinted jjt 

even in Ins. N 0 . 3 . r j xt,- 

The fact that the court-official Harishena referred to this 

incident, with clear emphasis on the displeasure of rival princes, 
although’ it happened long ago, may not unreasonably be taken 
lo imply that it contains allusions to an historical event attended 
by important consequences. It has accordingly been suggested 
that Samudra-gupta’s brothers rebelled against him, and put 
Kacha, the eldest, on the throne.^ This ruler is known to us 
only from coins which bear such a close resemblance to those 
of Samudra-gupta, that almost all numismatists have identified 
the two. Allan even suggests tha t *‘Kacha was^the^orig^iiml 
name of the emperor and that he took the name Samudra- 
gupta in allusion to his conquests”This is, however, by__np 
means cer tain , and we shall have occasion to discuss another 
probable identification. But even if Kacha be not identical with 
Samudra-gupta there is nothing to support the view that he 
headed a rebellion against the latter. It is perhaps possible to 
detect some reference to the iiolilical disturbance at the begiu- 
nijio- of the reign of Samudra-gupta in the fragmentary verses 
( and 6 ) which describe how some were attracted to him by 
1 • Extraordinary deeds of valour, and others .submitted after 


V. A. Smith also formerly held the view that 


probability the brother and predecessor of Sanindra- 


n.uuiia was Jii “** r 

gupta {JRAS. 1893, ?• °''' 
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ng afflicted by his prowess. But the precise implications of 
these vague .statements are unknown at present. 




3. vSamudra-gupta’s conquests 


The Allahabad inscription gives a very detailed account of 
the conquests of Samudra-gupta. It not only refers in a general 
u;ayJo the enipcror’s skill in a hundred battles which left scars 
of wounds all over his body,^ but mentions specifically the 
^ enemies with whom he fought.'-^ 

V V , seventh verse refers to important military achievements ^ , 

ot Samudra-gupta, but we are unable to understand the full., 
implication, as part of the verse is lost. Mention is first made 
ot his complete victory over two rulers named Aelmita and - - * 

i agajienaj and a third, belonging to the family of the Kotas. 

^ ^ ^ statement that he took his pleasure at 

of tS,w The lacuna, caused by the peeling off 

in stone in this part of the record, leaves us 

tlie dark about the connection between these events but 
le construction of the sentence makes it very likely’ that 
Sam.,dra-g„p,a’s victory over the Itiogs, at least the third Me 
s closely connected with his visit to the city called plltnl’ 
n other words, it was probably the victory over one' or all' 

.hen, hat enabW him to take possession of the city.’ 

along \ith o’lher“ing,‘‘®“™n ” ""t 

Saniudra-gunta Wh .t^ w exterminated by 

pa.r« arf die the can,, 

definitely decider^if’tr 

view the former appears more probable, in 

. , ^ the word tinmiilya (to uproot) about them, 

lyii a inobably ruled in Ahichchhatra (near Bareilly) and 
agasena probably belonged to the Naga royal family of JPadma- 
^ti tPadam Pawaya, 25 miles north-east of Narwar, in Gwalior 
3te). As to the Kotas, coins bearing the name have been 
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ill E. Punjab and Delhi, and they probably ruled in tHe” 
Upper Gangetic valley. In view of the location of these 
kingdoms, it may be held that the city which Samudra-gupta 
took possession of after his great victory, was Kapyakubja, 
whicli was c alled Pushpapura in. ancient times. 

Piishpapura was, liowever, also a well-known name of 
■ Pa^alipiitra, which is generally supposed to have been the 
capita l of Sa pmdraj^gupta, and it is just possible that the poet 
refers to the triumphal entr}^ of Samudra-gupta into his ow u 
capital after his brilliant military campaign. But it has been 
lield by some that Achyuta, Nagasena and other kings attacked 
him in Pataliputra, and the new king had to fight in his own 
capital against a confederacy of kings that challenged his 
accession.^ Others have held that the Kotas were at that time 
ruling over Pataliputra and it was by defeating them that 
Samudra-gupta seized the city.“ But there is no positive 
evidence in support of any of these views. Pushpapura may 
denote Pataliputra, but then we can hardly be definite about 
its connection with Samudra-giipta's victory over the three kings 


named above. 

After this account of the first military campaign of 
Samudra-gupta follows a long list of kings, states and peoples 
wlio were conquered by liim and acknowledged his ^zeraiiity. 
These are clearly divided into four categories, and the relation 
of each with Samudra-gupta is described in different terms. 

The first category includes twelve states of Dakshinapatha 

, < Deccan and South India) with the names of their rulers who 

* were defeated and captured, and then liberated. 

The second category contains the names of nine rulers of 
Arvavarta (Northern India) who were violently exterminated. 

• Here we must presume that their kingdoms were annexed to 
the dominions of Samudra-gupta. 


' JIH. 

0 JliORS. XIX, 113, 119' 
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To the third category belong the rulers of five kingdoms, 
expressly referred to as frontier chiefs, and nine tribal states, . ' 
who “paid taxes, obeyed orders and performed obeisance in 
person to the great emperor.” 

Before describing the fourth category which requires a 
more detailed treatment on account of difficulties in interpreta¬ 
tion, we may try to form an estimate of the empire of Samudra- 
gupta on the basis of his relation with the states described so 
far. It is obvious that the dominions, directly ruled over by 
Samudra-gupta, included, in addition to the ancestral territories 
inherited by him, those of the rulers included in the second, 
category. This is proved not only by the word 'exterminated’ 
used in res])ect of these kings, but also by the ffTct that they 
are named without their kingdoms, unlike the South Indian* 
rulers in category I. Evidently these states are not named as 
they no longer existed as separate units. But howsoever that 
may be explained, the omission of their names renders it difficult 
to localise the nine kings whose dominions were incorporated 
111 the Gupta Eminre.’ Of them Ganapati-naga was nrobablv > 
the Nukin g of ^fathur a? and Chandra-varman may be iSt! 
hed with the king of that namrTvhose recprd' has been found 
at..Susunia in Bankura district, Bengal. Two others, Achyuta 
and_Naga^. have been discussed above. The 
the remai ning- five viz. Rt^d^va , N^ajbtta, . Nandin, 


o-rnnnrio [ 1®'’^ 'vritiiigs, to wliich reference niav be made for the 

proposed identifications are made and also for 
other probable identifications. Cf. also JIH. VI. Suppl., p. 27 for some 
new SUCTfifestlOns whioVi nrf^ 


r* v^r. also Jlti. VI, Mippi., p. tov some 

^suggestions which are, however, very problematical. 

locates Gai.iapati-naga^s kingdom in Vidi^a. Although 
Jiandarkar does not mention it. tlip pvi<;tcnre nf n Naga House of 


PI v:rcumpaLi-naga s Kingaom m v 

does not mention it, the existence of a i\aga vjj. 

^Mathura, like that of Vidi^a, is attested to by the Puranas. Hr. Altekar 
ound hundreds of Ganapati^s coins in Mathura, while only a few coins 
!^ave been found at Vidisa. It is, therefore, more likclv that he ruled iu 
Mathura. 
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included the greater part, if npl_the whole, of U._P.^ a portion 
of Central India, and at least the south-western part of Bengal. 

The states In the third category also supply indirect testi- 
niouy to the extent of the territories which were directly under 
the rule of Samudra-gupta. As the five kingdoms in this cate¬ 
gory are specifically referred to as frontier-states, it *- 

safely presumed that they bordered on the dominions irect^i 
under the sway of the great emperor. Three of these, viz. 
Samatata, Kamarupa and Nepala, are well known, correspom m,., 
respe ' ^ elv bTSduBi-east B^, Upper Assam and Nepal. Ihc 
fourth, Davaka, was probably situated in Nowgong district m 
Assam’.' The fifth, Kartripura , has been identified with Kartar- 
pur in Jalandhar District, and according to some it even com¬ 
prised the territory of the Katuria Raj of Kumaon, Garhwal and 
Rohilkhand. Some have, however, identified it with Kahror, 
betw’een Multan and Lohni. 

Among the tribes whose states were also presumably on or 
near the frontier, the Malavas . Arjunayanas, l^ndhe;^as and 
Madrakas form the first group. The Malavas settled m various 
localities” in Western India after having migrated from the 
Punjab where they had fought with Alexander on the banks of 
the lower Ravi. At the time of Samudra-gupta they probably 
occupied Mewar, Tonk and adjoining regions of S. E. Rajputana. 
The Yauciheyas inhabited the territory still known as Johiyabar, 
along both banks of the Sutlej on the border ,of the Bahawalpur 
state, but their dominions at one time extended almost up to 
Kangra in the north, Shaharanpur in the east and Bharatpur 
• the south. The TNIadrakas occupied the territory between the 
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JT and the Clienab, round modern Sialkot, which represents 
their ancient capital city Sakala. The territory of the Arjun- 
ayanas cannot be located with certainty, but if the group Malava- 
Arjuuayaua-Yaudheya-Madraka has been named in tlie record 
in geographical order, as is generally believed, the country of 
the Arjunayanas may be placed between bharatpur and Eastern 
Rajputana, somewhere near Jaipur. 

The location of the oth^ group of five tribes viz. the 
Abhiras, Prarjunas , Sanakanikaj , Kakas and Kharaparikas is 
somewhat uncertain. The Abhiras had their main settlement in 
W. Rajputana which is called Abiria in the Periplus, and we 
have record of Abhira chiefs both in this part as well as in 
Maharashtra. But they had another settlement in Central India, 
which was called after them Ahirwara, between Bhilsa and 
Jhansi. This was probably the state referred to in the Allahabad 
record. 




As legards the Sanakanikas, a feudatory chief of tliis tribe 
recorded his gift on a Vaishiiava cave temple at Udayagiri, a 
well-known hill about two miles to the north-west of Bhilsa, 
during the reign of Chandra-gupta II (Ins. No. 6). It may be’, 
therefore, surmised that the Sanakanikas lived in the neighbour- 
lKX)d of Bhilsa, but it would be too much to presume that they 
held the province of Vidisa.‘ 

a village about 20 miles north of Bhilsa, has been 
Identified as the ancient seat of the Kakas, ^ while the Khara- 
pankas have been located in the Dainoh district in C. P. But 
these identifications cannot be regarded as certain. 

ccorcling to the identifications proposed above this second 
^ronp of tribes ruled over territories to the north and east of 
ulsa. If the tribes in this group have also been named in 
geographical order, the Prarjunas . about whom nothing is 


of view of Dr. Bhandarkar is inconsistent 

'i;a«iapati-naga as a king of \'idi§a 
' JBORS. XVIII, 212-3. 
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town, may be located to the north of Bhilsa, and in any case 
they probably did not live very far from this city. 

It may be noted in passing that the Sanakanika feudatory 
chief of Chandra-gupta II, as well as his father and grand¬ 
father, bore the title Maharaja, indicating that the Sanakanikas, 
, and probably other tribes in this group, were not tribal republics, 
Uas is generally supposed, but were ruled by hereditary chiefs. 

If we now consider the position of those states in the third 
category whose identification is more or less certain, and regard 
them all as situated on the frontier, we may form a fairly 
accurate idea of the extent of the territory under the direct 
rule of Sanmdra-gupta. In the east it included the whole of 
bBengal, excepting its south-eastern part. "Its northern boundary 
ran along the foothill of the Himalayas. In the west it extende d 
up to the Punjab and proba bl y included its eastern districts , 
between~Zalibre and Ka rnal. From the last named town the 
boundary fofiowed the Jumna river up to its junction with the 
Chambal, and thence along an imaginary line passing by the 
west of Narwa r almost due south to Eran . Ins. No. 4 definitely 
proves that Eran, in Saugor district, C. P., about 50 miles to 
the N. N. E. of Bhilsa was included in the dominions of 
vSamudra-gupta. 

The southern boundary ran from Eran to Jubbulpore and 
thence along the Vindhya range. This mav be inferred from 


th e st at ement i n the Allaha bad inscription that Samudra-gupta 
mad e all the Atavikarajas \,e., k i ngs of t he forest countries to 
become his s ervants . In two inscriptions in Baghelkhand, dated 
in tKFy^rs 199 and 209 of the Gupta era, king Hastin is said 
to have ruled over Dabhala together with the eighteen forest 
kingdoms {atavirajya). These were therefore contiguous to 
Pabhala which denoted the territory round Jubbulpore. The 
eighteen forest kingdoms may thus be taken to have denoted 
the hilly tracts, full of dense forest, that extended further 
toward.s the east, across the whole of Chota Nagpur. 
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The conquest of these hilly states undoubtedly facilitated 
the campaign of Samudra-gupta against the twelve kings of 
Dakshinapatha mentioned in category I. These are Mahendra 
of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kaura]a 
(Kerala), Mahendragiri^ of Pishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottura, 
Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of Kaiiclh, Nilaraja of 
Avamukta, Hasti-varman of VengT, Ugrasena of Palakka, Kuvera 
of Devarashtra and Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura. Among these 
Vishnuggpa must have been a king of the well-kiT^m Pallava 
dynasty, and Hasti-varinan was’lilmost certainly the king of 
the Salankayana dynasty whose record has been found at 
Peddavegi. The remaining kings are not known from any other 
source, but we are better informed about the location of the 

undoubtedly denotes 
B,k ‘ 7= the districts of 

iraram ii thTcol'"'^ Sambalpur. Pishtapura is modern Pitlia- 

Sit™" s- “1-- 

IrrecoMs"’:! KaS^^'" 

probably situated in Vizagapatam fetricr^^Palakk 

identified with Palakkada, the capital of a Palf 

and was probably situated in Tin ^ viceroyalty, 

Kottura, Lmukta a^ K Jhala' ^ 

_ Kusthalapura cannot be located with 


necting 'giri' ^ith ^the^ n^lace^n^'”® ®‘“Ply ‘Mahendra’, con- 

Dr. Bhandarkar seems to followed.’ But 

the name of the kinp- ni Pict^f ^ Mahendragiri was 

Pi 155; IC. II 76T.SI I. 252; Aiyangar Comm. Vol. 

of personal tiampc otla!./ supported bv actual instances 

IC. III. 2301. 


of personal names'ending in Winstances 

‘Prof kfika' ’ Sastri doubts it. (Cf. Ch. XII). 

(Ch XII) ® Ugrasena as a feudatory of Vishpu- 


To 
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irtainty.^ Vyagliraraja of Mahakautara has been ideiitimrfl 
with the Vakataka feudatory prince Vyaghra whose inscriptions 
have been found at Nach-ne-ki-talai and Ganj in Central India, 
while some hold that he was also the ruler of the Uchchakalpa 
d 3 masty in Bundelkhand mentioned in Ins. Nos. 60 - 66 . The 
principal objection against this identification is that Vyagliraraja 
is included among the rulers of Dakshinapatha, while it would 
place his kingdom north of the Vindhyas, and in a region 
included in Afavirajya which is separately mentioned in the 
same record. These are not insuperable objections, but certainly 
verv weight}" arguments against the proiiosed identification. It 
has accordingly been suggested that Vyagliraraja ruled in 
Jeypore forest (in Orissa) which is referred to as Malia-vana, a 
synonym of Maha-kantara, in an old inscription. 

Leaving aside this doubtful point it seems to be clear that 
In course of his south ern cam pai^^^^^^^gupta^^j^s^ 
rhrouiTi'll^eB tern'and 'soutEm i part of t he Central Provinces 
{(TDrissiriiHlliSl ^oceeded along , eastern.^oasf _upJo. the 

PaTlavg l-inp-dom oTw hich Kailchi was th e capUaL Doubts have 
been expressed as to his actually proceeding so far south, and 
it has been suggested that he fought with a confederacy of these 
southern princes somewhere further to the north.'* This, how- 


* Mr R. Sathianathaier proposes to identify, among others, iMaha- 
kaiitara with Kanker and Bastar, Kerala with Cherla (Nagpur Taluk, 
U Godavari district), Kottura with Kotturu near Turn (E. Godavari 
district) Eraiidapalla with Krraguntapalle in the Chentalapudi taluk of 
the West Godavari district, and Devarashtra with the place of that name 
the Khaiiapur Siib-division of the Satara district. He thus maintains, 



_ ^ ^ f \ 4* Cfc a T* o —a 11 t" <1 o o c 

ijcrflinst the generally acccpicu. vicv>, 

r^ntiloin and Viznfronatam. but first emerged on the east 
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is a gratuitous assumption, which seems to be belied by 
tlie detailed mention of the kings defeated by him. 


Having thus discussed the first three categories of states 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription we may now 
proceed to a consideration of the fourth. 

The fourth category consists of a few independent or semi- f C) 
independent principalities. Unfortunately the interpretation of 
the passage describing these has proved very difficult, both as 
regards the names of the states as well as the different kinds of 
homage performed by them. As regards the former, we have, 
in addition to Simhala and other islands, a compound word 
Daivapuira-Shdhi-Shahdnushdhi-Saka-Muninda. The first three 
aie well-known titles borne by the Kushan kings, and may refer 
to one of them. It has been urged, however, that they denote, 
not a single Kushan king, but three of the smaller states into 
which the Kushan empire was divided, the ruler of each of 
them appropriating one of the titles for himself. Although 
supported by great authorities, this view seems hardly justified 
by available evidence, and the probability rather is that reference ! 
is made here to a Kushan ruler exercising sway over Kabul and 
a part of the Punjab, and possibly other territories further to 
the west.^ 

Of the two remaining words of the compound, i^aka is a 

well-known tribal name, and we have positive evidence that the 

'‘saka (Western) Kshatrapas were ruling in W. India, and other 

persons of that nationality were ruling in and about Sanclu.' 

As regards Murunda, some regard it as the name of a powerful 

fo reign tribe, ruling in the Upper Ganges valley,'* while others 

pure imagination and directly contradicted by the explicit slatenieiits in 
me .Mlahabad Ins. cf. also N. Sa.stri’s views in Cli. XII. 

' CGD. pp. xxvi-ii; PHAI. 4, p. 460; AJG. p. 24; Cf. supra. Cli. I. 

■Ei. XVI, 230 ; .M 5 B. N.S. XIX, 337 . 

’ CGD. p. xxix. According to the Chinese authority, tlie capital of 
‘Weou-iun (a word equated with Murunda) was 7000 H from (he mouth 
T Great River, which was undoubtedly the Ganges. Allmi is, there- 

correct when he .says that the Chinese description of the - 
seems to suggest Pataliputra. 
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hold that “Murunda is not the name of a tribe, but a Saka 
word meaning lord, which was used as a title by the Sakas, 
and after them by the Kushanas”, and that Saka-Muruiula 
denotes the Western Satraps/ 

/♦f We may hold, therefore; t hat the fourth Ljcate gory inclu des 
/thjS,„Saka and Kushana ^princes of the west logetligr with the 
I r)eQples^_pf_Simhala_and other islands, and for the present it is 
i impossible to be more precise. 

The words denoting different kinds of homage performed 
by these states are :—i. Atma-nivedana ; 2 . Kanyopayana-ddna , 
and 3 . GaTutmcid-anka-sva~vishciya-bhtikti-sdsana-ydchcina. 

The first means literally, offering oneself as sacrifice, and 
probably means personal attendance. The second means 'pre¬ 
senting unmarried daughters and giving them in marriage’, but 
it is not easy to distinguish between the two. For it would be 
unreasonable to think that rulers who enjoyed at least some 
degree of autonomy would present their daughters for any other 


purpose than marriage. 

The third compound presents some diflSculty. It has been 
urged that it means a two-fold request asking for charters 
(sdsana-ydchana) (i) for the use of the Gupta coin bearing Garuda 
symbol (Ganitmad-anka) and {ii) for the government of their 
own territories (svci-vishdyci^bhukti )On the other hand Gdrui- 
mad-anka' has been translated as 'bearing the Garuda seal’ and 
regarded as a qualifying epithet of Sdsana, the whole compound 
being taken to mean the soliciting of imperial charters, con¬ 
firming them in the enjoyment of their territories, bearing the 
Garuda seal.^ 


r^;/. XIV, 292-3; JBORS. XXIII, 449. Jayaswal took Saka-Muruiida 
4 -^ the smaller ^aka rulers like the Shalada, Sliaka, and the 

radSa chiefs as well as the Western Satraps> {JBORS, XVIH, 210). 
*• JTiORS XVIIIf 20/ j XIX, 145. 

3 rrD o XXV. It has been suggested that the different forms of 
u ciihmission apply respectively to the different groups of states 

SI .t Xix: HS,^ Bu. .hi, i, very 

{JBORS. XXin, 447-48). 










CEYLON AND SAJIUDRA-GUPTA 


_ e have discussed this category at some leugth, for an 

accurate idea of the nature and extent of the Gupta empire, 
specially its relation with the outlying Saka and Kushana prin¬ 
cipalities, depends upon a proper id^itification of the states 
named and correct interpretation of the forms of homage paid 
by them. In spite of difference of views, ‘attendance in person’ 
and ‘asking for imperial charters for the enjoyment of terri¬ 
tories’, the two forms of homage, about which there is no differ¬ 
ence of opinion, would certainly imply that the {5aka and 
fuler s of West and North-West India acknowledged 

iiut whether this represents 




the actual state of things, or is a mere boastful rhetoric on tliej 
part of the panegyrist, it is difficult to say. The inclusion of 
even distant Simhala (Ceylon) and all other islands in this' 
category raises great doubts about this interpretation, and we 
shall hardly be justified in taking the words of the court-poet 
in their literal sense without corroborative evidence. 


So far as Ceylon is concerned, we have fortunately an 
independent evidence of its political relation with Samudra- 
S^iPta. According to a Chinese t ext, Meghavarn a^ king of 

to Bodh -Gaya to visit the sacred spots, 
but they w^ere put to great inconvenience for w^nt’oTsuitaHTe ~ 
accommodation. To remove this difficulty for future pilgrims 
to the holy place, Meghavarna decided to found a monastery 
there. He accordingly sent a mission to Samudra-gupta with 
rich presents and asked for permission to build a monastery and 
a rest-house foi Ceylonese pilgrims. Samudra-gupta readily 
granted the permission, and the Ceylonese king built a splendid 
monastery to the north of the. Bodhi. tree- - By the time of Hiuen 
sang it had developed into a magnificent establishment, with 


pp. 316 ff., 401 ff.; LA. 1902, p. 194. The date of Meglia- 
himk uncertain. Geiger {MahUvamsa Eng. Transl., p- x.'ncix) places 
between 352-379 a.d., but according to Mr Parnavitana (cf. Ch. \IT1) 
ruled from 304 to 332 A.n. 
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fre than i,ooo priests, and the pilgrim has described the rich 
decorations and massive grandeur of the buildings. Referring 
to the old historj' of its foundation Hiu en T sang ,says that tjie 
Ceylonese king ‘gave in tribute to the khig of ludia all_Jlie 
jewels of his cou ntry ’. It is likely that Samudra-gupta s 
courtier also regarded the rich present as tribute, and constiued 
the Ceylonese king’s prayer for permission to build a monastery 
into an ‘application for charter confirming him in the enjo\ 
ment of his territories’, one of the forms of homage P^kl b\ 
the category of states into which Simhala is included. There 
may be similar basis for the inclusion of the other states in 
this category, the offer of a daughter’s hand being very common 
among neighbourly kings. In view of the great name and 
fame of Samudra-gupta, the neighbouring Saka and Kushana 


rulers might have thought it politic to cultivate friendly rela¬ 
tions with him and strengthen them by personal vdsit or 
matrimonial alliance. This might have been easily twisted into 
atma-nhedana and kanyopdyana-ddna, the two other forms of 
homage referred to above. It ma}* be easily admitted that the 
weaker states of the fourth category, situated just outside the 
limits of the mighty empire, maintained diplomatic relations 
with Samudra-gupta and deliberately sought to win his favoui 
and goodwill by various measures which, however derogatory 
to a .sense of royal pride and position of equality, did not 
theoretically infringe their independent status. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe, without more iiositive evidence, that these 
rulers in any way openly acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Gupta Emperor, or enjoyed their kingdoms merely as fiefs on 
the basis of charters granted by Samudra-gupta. Such 
evidence is, however, not altogether wanting. The discovery 
of Kushana type of coins with the names_of_Samudra ai^ 
Chandra may Be taken to indicate the suzerainty of Samud_ra- 
gupta over the Kushan^.^ 


* For these coins. 


cf. JRAS. 1893, 


p. 145. 


See also Ch. I. 
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he inclusion of ‘all islands’ in addition to Siriihala, in 
this category, is worthy of note. Although none is specifically 
named, it very likely refers, in a general way, to the Hindu 
colonies in JMalay Peninsula, Java, vSumatra and other islands 
in Indian archipelago. As will be shown in a separate chapter, 
the Hindus had established colonies and kingdoms in these 
regions during or before the Gupta period, and the influence 
of Gupta culture is deeply imprinted on most of them. That 
there was a constant and intimate intercourse between India 


and these colonies is proved by Fa-hien’s narrative, and" it 
only natural flTat’ the Hindu colonists in these far-off reg ions 
would maintain con tact with the. most powerful empire in thw* 
mo^ierlmid. Many of them must even have originally migrated 
from the different regions which constituted that empire. The 
reference to homage paid by the dwellers of all islands need 
not, therefore, be treated as mere rhetoric, but may be based . 
on actual lelationship with some of them, the exact nature of ■ 
which, however, cannot be ascertained. 

As in the case of the fourth category, there is some element 
of doubt in respect of Samudra-gupta’s exact relationship with 
the rulers mentioned in the first. All th at js said in the record 
is that he acquired glory by the favour shown in captunn^ a^ 
then liberating the kings. The natural conclusion,' of course, 
is that these vanquished rulers were re-instated on their throne 
^s feudatory kings, and whatever might have been the actual 
terms imposed upon each of them in respect of payment of 
tribute or other services, they at least had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Gupta emperor and owe allegiance to him. 
i^ut there is no .specific mention of the exact status of these 
Kuigs after their restoration to the throne. 


The above discussion enables us to describe the nature and 


^^tent of the empire of Samudra-gupta with an accuracy and 
Al ness of details which are rare in ancient Indian history. It 
^otuprigg^ nearly the whole of Northern India, with the exclu- 
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ion of Kashmir, Western Punjab, Western Rajputana, Sind 
and Gujarat, together with the highlands of Chattisgarh and 
Orissa and a long stretch of territory along the eastern coast 
extending as far south as Chingleput and probably even furthei. 


€l 


Of these vast territories, a considerable portion of Northern 
India, more accurately defined above, was directly administered 
by the emperor through his own officials. This was surrounded 
on all sides except the south by an almost continuous line of 
tributar}' states, five kingdoms on the north and east, and nine 
tribal states on the west mentioned above. The twelve con- 
(luered kingdoms in the south also probably occupied similar 
status. Beyond these tributary states, lay the Saka and 
Kushana principalities on the west and north-west, and Ceylon 
and other islands in the south and south-east, whose rulers 
were within the sphere of influence of the empire and, even if 
., not actually subordinate, maintained a submissive and respect- 
‘ ful attitude towards their powerful neighbour and endeavoured 
by all means to win his grace and favour. Thus was “the 
, (whole) world bound”, as the courtly author puts it, “by means 
of the amplitude of the vigour of the arm” of Samudra-gupta. 

The organisation of the conquered territories reflects great 
c redit upon the statesmanship of Samudra-gujjta. The Allaha¬ 
bad inscription clearly demonstrates that he was inspired by 
the vision of an all-India empire. But he did not attempt the 
almost impossible task of bringing the whole country under 
his direct rule. At the same time he established a strong 
central authorit3% sufficiently powerful to check the disruptive 
tendencies of smaller states and their mutual dissensions \vhich 
had proved to be India’s ruin in the past. By a ruthless 
campaign he extinguished the numerous petty states contiguous 
to his own dominions and carved out a big empire. But he 
was not intoxicated by his success. He did not follow the 
'Kautiliyan policy of establishing one imperial sway over all 
and try to annex the frontier kingdoms like East Bengal, Assam 
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'Nepal which were hard to conquer and still harder to 
retain, as the INIuslim and British rulers of India were to realise 
at a later date. Towards the distant tribal states on the western 


front ier h e adopted the same policy, specially perhaps as they 
wer e buffer-states against tlie foreign rulers like Sakas and 
Kushanas. By retaining these frontier states as faithful tribu¬ 
taries, he added to the defensive strength of the infant empire. 
The rulers of the states in South India were made to feel the 
weight of the new power, but were conciliated by a wise and 
liberal policy. Solid and lasting foundations were thus laid for 
a great imperial fabric on which the successors of Samudra- 
gupta were to build in future. 

The vast empire was undoubtedl}' the fruit of numerous 
military campaigns extending over many years which testify 
to his prowess and militar}'' skill of a very high order. It is 
not necessary to suppose that he had to fight with every ruler 
or state mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, for many iniglit 
have submitted without opposition. It is known fi'oin the 
inscriptions that Saniudra-gupta performed an Asva- 
medha .sacrifice, and no historical Indian ruler, either before 
or after him, had greater justification for this time-honour^ 
ceremony Rud age-old unique method of establishing universal 
it niay justly be doubted whether he scrupu¬ 
lously followed the prescribed method of letting loose the 
saciificial horse and these extensive conquests were undertaken 
merely as the necessary prelude to the great ceremony. For 
it is significant that the Allahabad Inscription which describes 
these conquests in detail does not refer at all to the Asvantedha 
-Sacrifice. The probability rather is that the Asvamedha 
sacrifice was thought of towards the close of his reigu as a 
fitting symbol to signalise the wonderful results achieved by 
arduous military campaigns of a long life. The statement that 
^aniudra-gupta restored the Asvamedhci sacrifice, which had 
been in abeyance, cannot be regarded as correct, for we 
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have many known instances of this ceremony extending over 
the whole period between Piishyamitra and the rise of the 
Guptas. 

Mthough the author of the prai^Lsti refers to Mnmdred 
battles’ in which Samudra-gupta was engaged, he does not 
mention the number or sequence of these campaigns. All 
that we can reasonably assume is that the campaigns against 
Achyuta, Nagasena and the Kotas were probably the earliest 
in the reign. Although the campaign in South India is men¬ 
tioned next, it is difficult to believe that Samudra-gupta would 
have undertaken an expedition so far away from his kingdom, 
without bringing under his sway (or finally settling the affairs- 
of) the numerous states in his immediate neighbourhood. It is 
not, therefore, safe to rely on this order of enumeration in 
forming an idea of the military campaigns of Samudra-gupta. 
We can certainly regard him as a hero of hundred battles 
in a figurative rather than a literal sense—but no details of 
\ these are vouchsafed to us. 


4. Personaijty of Samudra-gupt'a. 

Brilliant as a general and as a statesman, Samudra-gupta 
possessed many qualifications which are more suited to a life'pf 
peaceful J 2 ]^§uits. It is unreasonable to accept all that 
Harishena says of his royal patron’s qualities of head and 
heart at its face value,^ but, even making due allowance for 
exaggerations in royal prasastis, no doubt is left of the striking- 
personality of Samudra-gupta, and it would be quite in the 
fitness of things, if, as it seems likely, he assumed the proud 


^ Dr. R. K. Mookerji has made a detailed analysis of the ‘many- 
sided genius and character of Samudra-gupta’ on the basis of his in¬ 
scriptions and coin-legends {IC. IX, 77). But we shall hardly be justi¬ 
fied in accepting the expressions occurring in them at their face-value. 






PERSONAI.ITY OF SAMUDRA-GUl'TA 

of Vikr aiiiad itya/ presumably in imitation of that king 
of legendary fame. 

Hari.sliena lays special e mphasi s upon Samudra-gnpta’s 
l earning and wisdoin, sharp ""and polished intellect, and above 


L 


all his_.ppetjcal jnd musical talents. It is specifically stated 
that he ‘estab lished, his title of king of poets by varioits poetical i 
compos itions that were fit to Idc the means of subsistence, of 
learn ed p.eople’. There are also other references to his poetic 
works and poetic stj-le. Evidently he was the author of some 
poems which unfortunately have not survived even in quota¬ 
tions. WT are more fortunate in possessing a unique evidence 
of his skill in music in the shape of a class of gold coins which 
portray the emperor as playing on a lyre. 


The references to Vasubandhu in Buddhist works throw 


light on the literary patronage of a Gupta king whose identity 
cannot be established 'with certainty. It’is said by the rhetori¬ 
cian Vamana that the .son of Chandra-gupta, known as Chandra- 


prakasa, was a great patron of letters, and appointed the famous 
Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu as his minister. If ^''asubandhu 
flourished in the fourth century a.d. and died soon after the 
middle of that century, as is generally held, we have to take 
Chandra-gupta as Chandra-gupta I and regard Chandra-prakasa 
as anothei name of Samudra-gupta.“ Vainana’s reference to 
his patronage of letters would be quite in keeping with what 
Harishena says of the great Gupta emperor. 


* This is inferred from the title Vikraniaiy* * recently found on 
one of his coins IJNSI, V, 136). Some scholars, however, do not accept 
the view. 

* The whole question has been fully discussed by V. A. Smith in 

EHL^ pp. 328 f{. Takakusu held that Vasubandhu lived fruin about 
420 to 500 A.D. iJRAS. 1905, pp. 43 ff). Against this M. Peri mam*^ 
tained {BBFEO. XT, 339 ff.) that Vasubandhu lived in the fourth 
century a.d. and died soon after the middle of that cenhiry. Tins 
view is generally accepted. Takakusu opposed it and reamrmed Ins 
old view {Jnduin Studies hi honour of C. R. iMunian, pp. For 

other views cf V. A. vSniith, op, cit. 
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Harishena also refers to Samudra-gupta^s charity and 
kimlness, even to conquered...ki ngs . ‘He re-established many 
royal families, fallen and deprived of sovereignty, and his 
officers were always employed in restoring the wealth of the 
various kings conquered by him. He was a great patron of 
learning and by his liberal munificence removed the eternal 
discord between good poetry and plenty’. His devotion to 
religious duties and sacred scriptures is referred to, and he is 
said to be the giver of many hundreds of thousands of cows, 
evidently as gift to Brahmanas. 

! Xhe rich variety of gold coins issued by Sainudra-gupta 
not only indicate the power, wealth and grandeur of his empire, 
blit also give us some idea of his appearance and a fair insight 
into his personal qualities. 

The coins of Samudra-gupta show no less than^jijc 
different types, five of which are di.stinctly characteristic of his 
li?e"an9 r eign ! 'fliree of them represent him in his military 
aspect. In one he stands fully dressed, with a bow on the 




In addition to the passage of Vaniana referred to above in the 
text we have reference to Vasubandhu’s relation with the Guptas in 
Parainartha’s biography of that Buddhist scholar, which may be 
summed up as follows :— 

King Vikramaditya of Ayodliya became a patron of Buddhism on 
account of Vasubandhu\s success in religious activity. He sent his 
crown-prince Baladitya to Vasubandhu to learn Buddhism, and the 
queen, loo, became one of his disciples. When he came to the throne 
king Baladitya in conjunction with his queen-mother invited Vasu¬ 
bandhu (who had gone to his native place, Peshawar) to Ayodhya and 
favoured him with special patronage {JRAS, 1905, pp. 33 ff)l 

It is generally accepted that Vikramaditya and Bfdaditya refer to 
two Gupta emperors, but it is not possible to identify them so long 
as the date of Vasubandhu is not definitely fixed. 

An interesting side-issue arises out of the statement in Parainartha^s 
biography of Vasubandhu that the city of Ayodliya was the residence 
of both the kings Vikramaditya and Baladitya. It has been inferred 
from this that the Imperial Guptas had a secondary capital at Ayodhva. 
for which however, there is no other evidence. 

An inscription found at vSarnalh incntions a royal dynasty in which 
there was more than one king named Baladitya (CII. Ill, 284). It is 
not altogether impossible that Vasubandhu’s patron belonged to this 
or n siiiiilnr local dynasty of Ayodhya. 









COINS OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 



id an arrow on the right hand, with the legend “having- 
conquered the earth, the invincible one wins heaven by good 
deeds.” In another, he holds a battle-axe with the legend, 
“wielding the axe of Kritanta (the god of death), the uncon¬ 
quered conqueror of unconquered kings is victorious.” In 
the third the king, w earing turban and wais t- cloth, 
trampling on a bger which falls backwards as he^ shoots it, 
with bow in right hand and the left hand drawing its string- 
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back behind left ear. The legend refers to the king as ‘having 
the prowess of a tiger’. There can be hardly any doubt that 
these figures of the king are drawn from real life, and the same 
thing is true of the fourth type in which the king, wearing 
M on a co uch, playing on a 

(lute or lyre) which lies on hi s knees . The legend on this 
type oT^coins simply, gives his name without any reference to 
his martial exploits. "I'fie fifUi typ^^^ in, il.com-^ I 

ineinorates the sacrifice's. It shows, on oue side, a I 

spirited horse standing before a sacrificial post, and on the } 
other the figure of the queen-empress. The legend on this 
type reads: “The king of kings, having conquered the earth, 
wins heaven, being the performer of Asvamedha.” These fi ve ^ 
types of coins thus symbolise the warlike and peaceful pursuits j 
of the king, and form a suitable and illustrative commentary / 
on his prowess and military glory as well as his versatile | 
genius, so ably described in the Allahabad inscription. It is 
interesting to note also how the legend corresponds to the 
particular aspect of the king figured on each type of coins, 
and gives expression to the bravery and heroism of the king as 
well as his great military genius. The personal 
the king^ so far as w'e can judge fronTTns figure on the coins,* 
is also fully in keeping with the ideal we otherwise form of 


* For a detailed description of the coins, cf. CGD. pp- l'^> cvu-cxn, 
pll. I-V. For some corrections of the legends on .A^vainedlia coins cf. 
/ASn. NS.. X, XT. 477 
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him. Of tall stature and good physique, his body is marked 
l^strong muscular arms and a fully developed chest. 

The artistic execution of the gold coins of ,Samudra-gupta_ 

. oivesTira'lS^aste^of th^yqn^rful progress of art winches 
to mark The Gupta jieriod .as the Classic Age in In^. i ke 
emp^or“S’amudra-gupta, such as we know him even from tiie 
scaiitv materials at our disposal, was a visible cm oc imen 
• the physical and intellectual vigour of the coming 
■was la;gelv his own creation. As_^udy his cm^^ 
inscriptions we seem to visualise a 
bmldT^ioTe-pTTicarvig^^^^ by his 

cultural'Tttainiuents, Jier£dded a new^era. m which Aryav^ 
recained^Tiew political consciousness and national solidanLv 
•after centuries of political disintegration and foreign domi- 
nation and reached the high-water mark of moral, intellectual, 
cultural and material prosperity which marked it as the Golden 
- Age of India to which untold generations of the future were to 
Took back for guidance and inspiration. 

Samudra-gupta must have had a fairly long reign. He 
died some time before 380 a.d., the earliest known date for the 
reign of his son Chaiidra-gupta II, and probably before 376 a.d. 
It is difficult to determine, even approximately, the year of his 
accession. It depends largely on the solution of the question, 
—who founded the Gupta era. If, as is generally assumed, the 
Gupta era dates from the accession of Chandra-gupta I, who 
married Kumaradevi shortly afterwards, Samudra-gupta pro¬ 
bably did not come to the throne till about 350 A.p, For we 
can liardly lielieve that Samudra-gupta gave evidence of his 
prowess and ability and uas selected by his father as the fittest 
prince to succeed him before he attained the age of twenty-five 
to thirty years.^ To hold that Samudra-gupta ascended the 


, certain amount of loose thinking about the date of 

• ihere Thus -Allan places the accession of Chandra-gupta I 

Saniudra-gupia. married Kumaradevi after conquering 

HI o2() A.D- 3nci 
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ne about 335 A.D., or even somewhat earlier, certainly 
implies that Chandra-gupta I married Kumaradevi long before 
he became a king or that he established the era long after he 
had ascended the throne. 

But, as alr eady poi nted out above, .t here is no jDositiye 
support'’ the theory that the ’Gupta err'was founded 
I .^orjlates from the first year of his reign^ 
js equally likely that the era dated from the accession"^ 
uP-ta, Jhe_^g^atest of the ’ Gupta emper^s. This 
would be regarded as al^io^ certain if Ae Naianda charter of ^ 
the 5th year be regarded as a genuine grant of Samudra-gupta, ’ 
or even a late copy of a genuine grant. 

There is one serious objection against this view. As 
vumara-gupta I, the grandson of Samudra-gupta, was on the 
throne in the year 136 of the Gupta era, it would give a total 
duration of 136 years to three generations which is far above 
the average. The objection applies almost equally to the 
cm lent view that sSamudra-gupta ascended the throne in 325' 
or 335 a.d. If the Nalanda grant prove to be genuine we have 
^«,-^ccepp..it as Llac^iat three g^neratfoiis of Gupta'fulerT 
iLlJeast J3I„ and there can be haiTilv anv 

objection to the addition pf'five yeirs to this total by regarding 
as the founder of the era. It may be pointed" 
out that although a period of 136 years for three generations of 
-nigs IS undoubtedly very high, it cannot be regarded as 
lossi e, foi ne know that three generations of Western 


ennta in 55 ? xix-xx). let he places the accession of vSnmudra- 

fi (CGD. p. xxxii) when Samudra-gupta could not liavc been 
^ y<^ars old. It is difficult to suppose that a boy of 

7 ^ • ^ selected by the father as the fittest among rival princes. 

^iso holds t hat Chandra-gupta I ascende d t_h_e 
10^strengfheheTlTiijositioir^by''a^huat lal all iance 

J^ichchhayis**¥<§]: he does not rule out the 
pos.sibihty that vSamudra-gupta might have ascended tlie throne in 
v.D. (Jhid, p. 446). 
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.ukya kings from Vikramaditya V to Somesvara III 
for ii8 years. 

It would thus follow that while there is much to support 
the view that Samudra-gupta ascended the throne in 320 a.d. 
or c. 350 A.D. there is little justification for the date 325-3^a.d- 
usually assigned to his accession. 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE. 



I. Rama-gupta. 


Until about twenty years ago it w'as unanimously held that 
the gi-eat emperor SamudraTgupta was succeeded by his .son 
Chandra-gupta II. Since then, the recovery of a few passages 
of a lost dramatic w'ork, Devl-Chandra-gupta by Vi^akhadatta , * 
jias thrown altogether new’ light on this question .^ 

By piecing together the scattered evidences contained in 
this drama and supplementing them b}' isolated references con¬ 
tained in the Harsha-charita, Sanjan and Cambay copper¬ 
plates, and the K.dvy(itnt'i'nd}nsd, some scholars hav’e reconstruct¬ 
ed the story somewhat as follows: — 

Samudra-gupta was succeeded by lus son Rama-gupta whose 
wife was Dhruvadevi. In course of a war with the Saka king 
he was closely besieged and placed in such a difficult position 
that, in order to assure the safety of his people,^ he agreed to 
surrender his queen to the t^aka king. His younger brother 
Chandra-g-upta protested against this act of dishonour, and 
offered to go to the enemy’s camp in the disguise of queen 
Dhruvadevi in order to kill the hated Saka king. The stratagem 
succeeded, and Chandra-gupta saved the empire and its honour. 


been discussed by a large number of scholars 
whom the following deserve special mention : S. L^vi iJA. 
201 ff); R. Sarasvati {lA, LIT, pp. 181 ff); A. S. Altekar 
UBORS, XIV, 223 ff; XV, 134 ff); R. D. Banerji (.47G. pp. 26 ff); 
■ 7 ^^* R- Bhandarkar (Malavlya Comm. VoL pp. 189 ff) ; K. P. Jayaswal 
iJBORS. XVITI, 17 ff); Wintemitz (Aivcingar Comm. Vol. pp. 359 ff); 
Sten Koiiow {JBORS. XXIII, 444); V. V. Mirashi (IHQ. X, 48; lA. LXIT. 
20^); N. Das Gupta {1C. IV, 216); V. Raghavaii (Bcizarr^ Hindu L nivcr^ 
Magazine, II, 23-54, 307). H. C. Raychaudhuri {PHAJA p. 465). 

* '*Prakritimm=^divdsandya*\ Some take it to mean ‘*for satisfying 
^ Councillors*^ 
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incident must have raised him in the estimation of his 
subjects as well as of queen Dhiaivadevi, and the charactei 
and reputation of Rama-gupta must have suffered a correspond¬ 
ing decline. There was an estrangement between the two 
brothers, and Chandra-gupta, presumably afraid of his elder 
brother’s design on his own life, pretended madness. Ultimately, 
by some means which is not known, Chandra -guota succeeded 
in killing his elder brother and not only seized h is king^^ 
but a lso married his widow . 

The patience, industry and ingenuity of a number o 
scholars have thus laid bare a fairly complete picture of a 


momentous but hitherto unknown episode in the history of the 
imperial Guptas. We have now to decide whether the picture 
represents actual facts or is based merely on the imagination 

of dramatists and story-tellers. 

\A'hile the issue is an important one, the judgment is not 
an easy process. On the one hand we have the two historical 
names-Chandra-gupta (II) and Dhruvadew-as the hero and 
heroine of a drama whose author, even if not a contemporary 
of them, as some contend, probably flourished not long after¬ 
wards;*’and the essential parts of their story, on which the 
<lrama ivas based, are corroborated by two authoritative sources 
like liana’s Harsha-charita (7th century a.d.) and Rashtrakiita 
copper-plates (qth-ioth century a.d.) originating from two 
distant parts of India. On the other hand i t has been pointed 
/ini that the version thp. story given by Bana and his com- 
l^w^rnTTSIff^s from that known toJhe_auto_olUieJC«T 

details'not found in the earlier accounts 
alTIJdd^ in the days of Amoghavarsha and Govinda IV. 


. • 1 Vi45khadatta some time between the Gupta dynasty 

> s. Levi places V f kh^n regard him as 

and Harsha. p^andra-gupta II. Winternitz, who originally held 

a contemporary discovery of Devl-Ohmidra-f^upta^ and 

the saine view, ga century a.d. (cf. B. C. Law Volume, 

a.s.sigiied its autnor ii' 
p. 50). . 



















RAMA-GUPTA 




her, the storj^ in itself, even apart from such supernatural 
■elements as Velala-sadhana (goblin-worship), is not onl}’ un¬ 
usual, almost bordering on the romantic and incredible, but 
is also prinia fade so much opposed to our knowledge of facts 
and belief in practices of the period, that nothing but the 
stiongest evidence should induce us to place anj' credence in it 
\\e have, for instance, a pretty large n umber of coins and 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, but they contain no reference 
to a king Rama-guiita , who must be presurned, acemding to tli^ 
story, to have ruled over the Gupta empire after the death of 
Saniudra-gupta. Again, while the murder of a brother for the 
sake of kingdom is by no means unusual, the marriage of his 
brother s widow by the rebel and the regicide clashes with our 
cherished notions about morality and social custom prevalent 
in those times. 

These objections are not unanswerable. It has been point¬ 
ed out that neither Sastric injunctions nor social practices 
lirohibitcd a marriage between a widow and the younger brother 
of her husband. But we should remember that the Sangali and 
Cambay plates definitely condemn the act and even describe it 
as illicit intercourse. As regards the ot her point, it has been 
t_lMt_^_th ^offidal records give th e genealogy, and nr>t 
t j^su cc e s ^ 5 j; On - pf _ k ^s, the oim ssi on of the name oTRama^ 

of coins is a more 

serious objection. But some have explained it away by 
assuming a very short rule of the king, while others have attri- 
mted to him the gold coins bearing the name Kacha, already 
lefened to above. Dr. Bhandarkar holds that the name Rania - 
g_upta, which occurs only once m the passages quoted from the 
L^evi-Chandra-gupta, is a misreading o f Kacha-gupta. the r^ l 
n ame of the king, while Jayaswal r egard ed Kacha and Rama 
Rs two different nam es of_t^e same king ? 

These arguments in support of the story are no doubt 
idausible, but certainly not convincing. There are, however. 
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Other objections besides the two mentioned above. It is difficult , 


for instance, to believe that the inheritor of the mighty empire 
of Samudra-gupta could be s o decisively defeate d bv a Saha 
that Ire liad hoTTre an roTsavinghis army or kingdoni save 
by consenting to an act, which would be rega rded as .the_ n i o^ 
ignominious by any king in any age oj_co_ui^'y, not to speak 
of the- mighty emperor of the golden age of India who had t le 
blood of Samudra-gupta running in liis veins. A storv presei\ec 
in the Mujmalu-l-Tawarikh has been seized upon as a suitable 
explanation of this enigma. It has been suggested that the 
king and his retinue were besieged in a hill-fort, and his aimv 
having been defeated by the Saka king he was at the complete 
mercy of the latter. But even such a situation can hardly 
condone the utter infamy and disgrace involved in the proposed 
means of escape from it. It should be remembered that we can 
not explain it merely as a caprice of a monarch, who might be 
imbecile or insane, for we are asked to believe that his action 
had the full approval of the people, even if it was not instigated 
by them. The code of honour in the golden age of India must 
be assumed to have been very different from the later and 
more degenerate days, when, in similar peril women, preferring 
death to dishonour, are known to have thrown themselves m 
blazing fire, and men rushed out and fought till they avenged 
the insult with the last drop of their blood. 

These considerations stand in the way of accepting as 
historical the strange episode of Rama-gupta, until at least the 
existence of this king is established on unimpeachable ground.s. 
While the story cannot be dismissed off-hand, as altogether a 
figment of imagination, we must not rush to the other extreme 
of accepting, in toto, plots of drama and popular tales as reliable 
facts. In other words, we must suspend our judgment upon 
the historical character of Rama-gupta, his fight with the Sakas, 
jnd the strange event which deprived him of his throne, life 
and the naturd affection and fidelity of his wdfe. 
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CHANDRA-GUPTA II 

; would hardly serve any useful purpose 
to discuss at length whether the Saka opponent of Rama-gupta 
was the Saka Satrap of Western India or a Kushana king of the 
Punjab, and whether the battle took place in the Himalayas, 
or a place called Alipura (in the Punjab), or Nalinapura (near 
Jelalabad). 




^n view of this, i 


These pioblenis cannot be solved until further evidence is 
availali^, nor is their solution very m aterial for the broad and 
gencj^l historical question that con cerns us for the nr^CTt. Wf 
may tlierefore proceed to discuss the reign of Chmidra-^pta II 
without any further reference to the episode of Rama-gupta. 


y 

2. ChANDRA-GUI’TA II. 



When vSamudra-gupta died, probably in ripe old age. he 
left many sons and grandsons behind him. Whether Chandra- 
gupta 11 was his eldest son is not definitely known. In the 
conventional Gupta genealogy, as recorded in royal grants and 
•seals, the expres.sion taiparisrihila (accepted by him i.e. 
Saniudra-gupta) is applied to Chandra-gupta II, whereas the 
corresponding expression applied to the kings succeeding him 
(meditating on or favoured by the feet of). 
This has been taken to indicate that Samudra-gupta chose him 
as his successor out of his many sons. The acceptance of this 
would cut at the very root of the theory that Rama-gupta * 
.succeeded Samudra-gupta. But the two phrases indicating the 
le ationship of two successive kings may be taken as merely 
conventional expressions of good-will and respect without iin- 
plving anything more about special .selectioti or immediate 
succession. We should not, therefore, defiuitel}' infer, without 
any corroborative evidence, that Chandra-gupta II “ was chosen . 

sons by his father as the best fitted to .succeed him”, 
though tRis is by no means unlikely. 

Chandra-gupta had a second name Deva and is referred ' 
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to as Deva-gupta, Deva-raja or Deva-sri. His mother’s ii4 
is Dattadevi and we know the names of two of his queens 
Dhruvadevi (or Dhruvasvamini) and Kuveranaga. He is styled 
Parama-Bhagavata and was evidently a staunch devotee of the 
Vaishnava faith. 

Six records (Nos. 5 - 10 ) of the time of Chandra-gupta II are 
known so far. ^rhe earliest, found a t ^lathiiia (No. 5 )j 
ill the year 61 of the Gupta era, corresponding to a.d. 3 
The inscription also contains his regnal year. Laifoitunatu > 
this part of the stone is damaged, and the regna veai 
be read with absolute certainty. Some have read it as pra i 
(first), and others 'panchame' (fifth). The latter reading seems 
more probable, and accordingly Chandra-gupta s accession 
would fall in a.d. 37^. The inscription proves that on Uiis 
date Mathura formed an integral part of the Gupta enipiie. 
It thus stretched beyond the Jumna river which has been pro- 
’ visionally accepted above as the western boundary of the terri¬ 
tory directly administered by Samudra-gupta. Whether it indi¬ 
cates further conquests of Chandra-gupta II or whether Mathura 
had already formed an integral part of the kingdom ruled over 
by his father, it is difficult to say. In any case it may be taken 
*to prove that the empire did not probably suffer any diminu¬ 
tion, towards the west, after the death of Samudra-gupta. 

There are clear indications that Chandra-gupta II emulated 
liis father’s military career and went out in a campmgu of con ¬ 
quest. A cave in Udayagiri hill,l[bout two miles to the north- 
of Bhilsa, v\as dedicated to Sambhu by Virasena, a 
‘minister of peace and war’ of Chandra-gupta II. It is stated 
in the short inscription (No. 10 ), recording this gift, that the 
minister was an inhabitant of Pataliputra, and had accompanied 
his royal master to Udayagiri while the latter was ‘seeking to 
conquer the whole world’. This undoubtedly refers to a military 
campaign undertaken by Chandra-gupta II towards the south¬ 
western part of the empire. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE SVKAS 




The great success achieved by the Gupta empe r or is iii- 
dire ctlv at te sted by coins. It is a significant fact that the long- 
series of coins testifying to the almost unbroken rule of the 
Western Kshatrapas for more than three hundred years comes 
to an end between a.p. 388 and 397 and is replaced by coins 
of similar design issued by Chandra-gupta II. This leaves no 
doubt that Chandra-gupta II extinguished the power of the 
Western Ksl mtra pas and annexed their dominions. This was 
undoubtedly the niaiu""result of the military camiDaign which 
he had undertaken ‘to conquer the world’, as his minister so 
characteristicallj^ describes it. 

In addition to the record of the minister Virasena, we have 
another (No. 6) in the same locality referring to the gift of a 
Sanakanika Maharaja, a feudatory of Chandra-gupta II, in the 
year 82 (=a.d. ^1-2). Another inscription (No. 8), dated 
93 ( = A.D. 412-13), records some donations to the great 

Buddhist Vihara at Sanchi by Ainrakarddava, who was an 
official of Chandra-gupta II, and ‘acquired banners of victory 
and fame in many battles’. 


The presence of a feudatory, a minister and a military 
officer of Chandra-gupta II in the same locality in Eastern 
Malwa may not unreasonably be connected with the protracted 
military campaign of Chandra-gupta II which may thus be 
placed during the early years of the fifth century a.d., though 
It might have commenced even earlier. The coins issued by 
Chandra-gupta II in imitation of those of the Western Kshatra¬ 
pas bear dates in Gupta era of which only the first symbol 
denoting 90 is clearly legible. These coins must therefore 
have been issued between a.d. 409 and 415 (when Chandra- 
gupta had ceased to reign). Everything thus indica tes that 
Cha ndra-gupta’s military campaign was pla nned , an d the 
quesr^dmie Saka' dominions con^let^, dur ing^ t he closing 
^Gca^e oFtEe'T^urili’aiid the first ^cade of thejfi fHi 

Ey tin^^nlliaht conquest the Gupta emperor not only 
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. ut an end to the domination of the foreigners, who occupied 
the soil of India for the longest period, but added the rich 
p rovinces of Kathiawar and N. Gujara t to the empire which 
now extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 
The Gupta empire now controlled a large part of the Indian 
commerce with the western woild and was brought into closer 
contact with the western civilisation. Chandra-gupta’s exploits 
naturally recalled thpse of king Vikramaditya of Ujjain who 
is described in Indian legends as having expelled the first baka 
conquerors of India more than four hundred j^ears before, t 
presumablv in imitation of this legendary hero that Chandra- 
gupta, like his father, assumed the title Vikramaditya which 
gradually came to be regarded as a title of distinction by might\’ 
rulers of India famed for their military exploits. It is also not 
nulikelv that the literary referenc es to Cha ndra-gupta’s. wars 
^th the Saka chiefT iWjcv^ed in the last .se ction, conta in an 
e clio'ornirs great vlc^ . ^ 

The claims for Chandra-gupta’s almost equally brilliant 


militarv campaign in the north-west rest on less solid grounds. 
A record (No. 67) engraved on the ir on pilla r which now s ta nds 
near Kutb Minar at Delhi refers to a king called Chandra, 'who 
defeated~a conTederacy of hostile chiefs in Vanga, and having 
crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the river Sindhu, con¬ 
quered _^_VahJil^.’ As Vahlika denotes we have 

to presume that this king, who crossed the Punjab rivers and 
carried his victorious arms beyond the Hindu Kush mountains, 
was also in a position to figiit, with equal success, against a 
powerful enemy in Bengal. Even if, as some hold, Vahlika is 
located in the Beas valley bordering on Kashmir, the military 
exploits of king Chandra must be regarded as remarkable. 

It is however, difficult to regard as certain the proposed 
identification of king Chandra nitli Chandra-gupta II.' It is 


= For the different views on 


the identification of Chandra and the 
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MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCES 




_ biibtedly more probable than the proposed identification of 
Chandia with Chandra-gupta I or Chandra-varinan, but in the 
absence of any corroborative evidence we cannot definitely 
Cl edit Chandra-gupta II with these brilliant military exploits 
simply on the basis of the record on the iron pillar at Delhi 
Ihe Kiishaiia type of coins, with the name Chandra, however’ 
indicates his supremacy in the N, W . Frontier Province. - 
yp. political event of the reign of Chandra-gupta 11 
of the 'g^ka terr itory, is knowirTlth 
some of his matrimonial alliances might have 
some political significance. H e m arried Kuberanaga, a daughter^ ' 
of the Naga family, and the issue of this marriage, his daughte7 
1 rabliayati, was married to the Vakataka king Rudra-sena II. ' 
he ^agas, as noted above, were a powerful ruling clan and 
a marriage alliance with them might have been of great u.se to 
handra-gupta in consolidating the newly established imperial 
position of the Guptas. As regards the Vakataka king, it has 
been rightly pointed out by V. A. Smith* that the geographical 
posi ion ot his kingdom was such that “he could be of much 

the northern invader of the dominions 
which Ch'^r Gnjavat and Surashtra.” The assistance 

itr ftai It. ■ " “"““''able asaun.p- 

, ‘ ‘ ™H;;;!2^aJl ances were de liberately made 

political motive, ' 


■— r —■ ■ iiQ^y marriage of 

^ gup a I with a Lichchhavi prince.ss had enabled the 


contained addition to the reference.s 

ontamed therein cf. EL XIV. 367; JAHRS. X. 86; flH. XVI. 13. 

a viiw ^'t^Takar describes (THQ. Ill, 719) a stoiie horse found at 
short r i\3ined Nagawa in the south-east corner of Benares. The 
with nf't is read by him as Chandrariigu (whom he identifies 
Ihe ^*\®*i«ra-gupta II). But the published fascimile does not support 
Uip _ and we cannot, therefore, credit Chandrn-gupta II with 

» 7 » d ASvamedha sacrifice. 

■'''dX 1914 , p. 324 . 
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Guptas to rise to a position of supremacy, and vSamudra-gupta 
regarded the offer of a daughter as a normal feature of his 
feudatories’ relationship with himself, we may well believe 


that ‘the matrimonial alliance played no insignificant part m 
the foreign policy of the Guptas’.’ An inscription of the 
Kadamba ruler Kakustha-varmau of Kuntala (Kanarese country 
in the Bombay Presidency) tells us that his daughters were 
married to the Gupta and other kings. It has been suggestec 
that Chandra-gupta II arranged a marriage between his son aiu 
ythe daughter of Kakustha-varman, the most power u 
the family". Although we cannot be sure whether the alliance 
was arranged by Chandra-gupta II or his successor, ff_ al so 
Droves the traditional policy of the Guptas to fo numah-iiitonial 
riliances wi th the most p ow erful an d distinguished royal 
families in different parts of India . 

Chandra-gupta II introduced a currency in silver and 
copper. His gold coins, like those of his father, reflect the 
pomp, power and grandeur of the empire, and to some extent 
also his striking personality. Some of his coin-types resemble 
those of his father, but the difference is significant. Thus in 
one type the king is represented as slaying a lion (PI. HI, 2 ) 
instead of a tiger, as on his father’s coin. The legends on these 
coins refer to him as Siihhti-vikTania (having the prowess of a 
lion) and ‘ Narendra-chandrn’ or be.st of kiiig.s, .unconquered in 
the world. The substitution of lion for tiger probably represents 
his conquest of Gujarat where lions are available. ThejCojisJi- 
type of coins lesemble the lyre-type of Ids father, but instead 


XU 462. It may be noted in this connection that certain 
a Wrhi4 of the Kanarese country claimed descent from Uiaiidra- 
According to some literary traditions Vihramaditya sent 
Kalidasa as ^*1 ambassador to a Kuntala king. The value of 

tain (cf. PHAL* P- 415, fu- 2) cf. Chs. V, All. 











N'lKRAMADiTYA 

vtiid or lyre he holds a flower in uplifted right hand and 
the legend 'rupdkrili’ probably emphasises his intellectual and 
physical eminence, or his artistic sense. In a new type of coin 
introduced by Chandra-gupta II the king is represented as 
standing with left hand on sword- hilt , while a dwarf-attendant 
h olds a parasol over his head . Here the umbrella is no doubt 
tile insignia of universal sovereignty. In another new type the 
king rides on a fully caparisoned horse and holds a bow or a 
sword. This type, which was used extensively, and the lion- 
sjayer type, with its numerous varieties, probably reflect the 
personal habits of the king, but the couch-type shows that, like 
his father, his martial spirits were not incompatible with an 
artistic and intellectual temperament. It is perhaps not with¬ 
out significance that in his coins, the figure of a throned goddess,' 
derived from foreign coinage, was finally replaced by the purely' 
Ixidian type of a goddess. 


As noted above, Chandra-gupta II assumed tlte title 
Vikramaditya, which, along with Vikrama and Vikramaiika, 
occurs m his coin legends. It is held by many scholars that 
he is the original of the legendary king Vikramaditya who is 
said to have defeated the Sakas, ruled at Ujjayini, and founded 
an era (Vikrama'Saihvat) in 58 b.c. Chandra-gupta II defeated 
the Saka Satraps and his association with Ujjayini is rendered 
probable by his long stay in Malwa in connection with his fight 
against them. Without entering into the debatable question 
whether there was a king Vijcramaditya in 58 b.c., it may be 
regarded as probable that one cycle of the legends concerning 
him refers to Chandra-gupta II, and in this category we may 
include the presence of the famous poet Kalidasa in his court. 
It should be remembered, however, that the title Vikramaditya 
^vas also assumed, probably by Samudra-gupta, and certainly 
at least two successors of Chandra-gupta 11 I’i- ' Skanda- 
^upta and Purii-gupta (or Budha-gupta). It is, therefo re, 
likely that the cyc le of legends, ^f err^d to 
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-^y i'eflects the Gupta age as a whole rather than the reign 
iiiclivTctiial Gupta king. 

Reference may be made to some feudatories of Cliandra- 
i>upta II. One of them is Maharaja Trikaniala , known from 
an inscription, dated year 64 , engraved on the image of a 
Bodhisatva at Gaya\ Another feudatory was §yaniidasa, ruler 
of \"alkha, probably situated somewhere in Central India, who 
is^ued a land-grant in the year 67 .“ Maharaja 5ri Visvam itm- 
Svainl , whose name occurs on a seal found at Besnagar, was also 
probably a feudatory chief of Chandra-gupta II.^ 

The last known date of Chandra-gupta II is 93 ( = 412-3 
A.D.), and he could not have ruled much longer, as his son was 
on the throne in 96 ( = 415-16 A.D.). He thus e njoyed a fairly 
lo ng reign of more than thirty-six years. His reign saw^ the 
consolidation of the Gupta empire, and^f we may credit the 
stories about \Akramaditya as applicable to him, it also 
witnessed an outburst of intellectual activity wdiich has made 
'the Gupta age, tlie classical age or the golden age of India. 

An idea of the peace and prosperity prevailing in the vast 
emiiire may be had from the account of the Chinese pilgrim 
P'a-liien who travelled through Chandra-gupta's wide dominions 
for more than six years. Unfortunately Fa-hien does not give 
any account of the political condition of India,—he does not 
even mention the name of the great Gupta emperor. Still 
I'a-hien's book is of great value in forming an estimate of the 
culture and civilisation in the Gupta age to w'hich reference 
will be made later. Tlie art and literature of the period will 
also be dealt with in separate chapters. It is only necessary to 
emphasise here t liat the conquests of vSa m udra-gupta and 
Chandra-gupta II brought ab out that imperial peace_an^ 
IirosI^riTy^” wluHr'V^inainly owe the flourishing state_of 


1 .cr 1022-3 P- 

‘ EIXV 2B9. But this is doubtful, cf. ABORI. XXV, 159. 
’.15/. 1914-15, p. 81- 
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arf7 literature and the other aspects of civili sation which dis¬ 
tinguish e 01 Ie~^e 7 


3. Kumara-gupta I. 

On the death of Chandra-gupta II, his son Kuinara-gupta, 
born of queen Dhruvadevi, ascended the throne about 414 a.d., 
and enjoyed a long reign of more than forty years. No less 
than thirteen records of his reign (Nos. ^^-24'; have come to 
light, the largest number that we possess of any Gupta ruler. 
Although they do not throw much light on the events of his 
reign, they convey in a general way that he maintained intact 
the vast empire that he had inherited from his father. This 
conclusion is also supported by the finds of numerous coins of 
his in Western India, as far as Almiadabad and Bhaunagar. 
The coins further prove that Kumara-gupta, like his grandfather, 
performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. A large hoard of Kumara- 
gupta s coins, found at Satara in Bonibaj", has been taken by 
some as a possilfie indication of Gupta influence in the South- 
W estern Deccan\ though obviously we cannot draw any definite 
conclusion from this or the find of 13 coins of his at Ellichpur. 

Kumara-gupta issued several new types of gold coins, one 
of which depicts jKartikeya riding on his peacock on the 
reverse, and the king feeding a peacock on the obverse. Ho 
extended the silver coinage and introduced it for the first time 
m the central provinces of the empire where the peacock was 
substituted for Garuda on the reverse of the coins. It appears 
from the legends on his coins that he assumed the title 
Mahendraditya, and he is referred to as {sri-Maliendra, 
Mahendra-sithha, Asvamedha-Mahendra etc. 

The inscriptions have preserved the names of some of his 
Sudatories and governors. Ghatotkacha-gnpta, a meinl)cr of 




pp. 475 (fn. 2), 480 . 
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e royal family, and probably a son or brother of the emperor, 
was ruling in E. Malwa with jurisdiction over Tumbavaiia 
about 50 miles to the north-west of Eran (Ins. No. 17). He 
was probably the governor of Airikina (Eran) known to be a 
Gupta province (pradesa) in the time of Samudra-gupta (Ins. 
No. 4). Further west, Bandhuvarman, probably also a feuda¬ 
tory chief, was ruling at Dasapura, Mandasor in Western 
Malwa (Ins. No. 52). The emperor’s younger brother Govinda- 
gupta was also probably a governor in this region.* Another 
governor, Chiratadatta, was ruling over Pundravardhana or N. 
Bengal (Ins. Nos. 20-21). These records may be taken to 
indicate progress in the development of administrative machi¬ 
nery during the reign of Kumara-gupta I, but as the absence 
of similar documents for the earlier period may be purely 
accidental, we may not regard it as a special characteristic of 
his reign. 

Whether the Ahamedha sacrifice of Kumara-gupta implie.s 
any new conquests on his part we cannot .say. But towards 
the close of his reign the kingdom was certainly disturbed by 
wars, the exact nature of which it is difficult to determine. 
The passage in tlie Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription (No. 30), 
which is our sole authority for this notable event, is un¬ 
fortunately not free from difficulties. According to the reading 
generally accepted, the adversary of the Gupta emperor was 
tlie king of the Pushyamitras, but according to a proposed 
emendation of the text,^ the hostile chiefs are simply referred 
to as enemies. If we adopt the reading ‘Pushyamitras’, it is 
not easy to locate the tribe. They are referred to in the Vishnu 


‘ The cases of Bandhu-varnian and Govinda-gupta have been dis¬ 
cussed in detail under the reign of Skanda-gupta. 

“Fleet read the crucial expression as “Pushyamilrami=cha’\ but 
noted that the second syllable of the name is damaged {Cll. Ill, 54, 55, 
fn. 2). Mr. H. R. Divekar proposes to read the whole thing as ‘Yudhy- 
aniitrSthi-cha’ (ABORI. I, 99 if). 




SKANDA-GUPTA 







ma aud probably lived in the valley of the Narmada or near 
the source of that river. But this is by no means certain.^ 

But whoever might have been the adversary (or adversaries), 
he was very powerful and his progress must have constituted , 
a grave menace to the empire®. The inscription expressly states * 
that the enemies ‘had great resources in men and money’, and 
in course of his fight with them ‘to restore the fallen fortunes 
of his family’, Skanda-gupta passed a whole night on bare 
earth. lu spite of possible poetic fancies and exaggerations, 
the statement leaves the impression that the Gupta emperor had 
met with serious reverses and was threatened with utter ruin, 
when Kumara-gupta’s son Skanda-gupta turned the scale in 
his favour by inflicting a crushing defeat upon the enemy. 
The poet tells us that .this heroic achievement of Skanda-gupta 


was sung in every region ‘b}' happy men, even down to the 
childien . The sense of relief echoed in these laudatory songs 
may be regarded as a proper measure of the apprehended 
calamity. It is significant that in four successive verses, the 
poet refers no less than three times to the ‘ruined fortunes of 
the Gupta family’, and their restoration by Skanda-gupta. 
This emphasises the serious nature of the crisis that was averted 
by Skanda-gupta, but its exact nature still remains unknown. 


4- Sk.anda-gupta. 

I he aged emperor Kumara-gupta I died in the year 136 , 
( — A.D. 455-6) before Skanda-gupta returned from his victorious 
campaign. Indications are not wanting that there were .some 


»T^’ 228. For other views c£. CDG. xlv-xlvi. 

ilni T^*’' l^^ychairdhuri infers from the title ‘Vyaghra-parakrama' 

he ^ ^'■'i^ara-gupta probably invaded the tiger-infested forest territory 
yond the Narmada, and the imperial troops met with disaster, which 
tion fSkanda-gupta {PHAL* p. 480). But neither the assump- 
supi title nor the find of coins in the Satara district would justify 

an inference. 
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oubles over the succession, and the brother and other sous 
of Kiiniara-giipta probably set up rival claims for the throne.^ 
But the evidence is so vague and uncertain that no definite 
conclusions are possible. 


According to the royal seals Puru-gupta was the son of 
Kumara-gupta I and his chief queen (Mahddevi) Anantadevi. 
Curiously enough the royal seals ignore Skanda-gupta, and 
while the genealogical portion, even in the inscription of 
vSkanda-gupta (No. 30), refers to the chief queens, who were 
mothers of his three predecessors, it is silent about his own 
mother. This undoubtedly raises a suspicion that his mother 
(lid not occupy the status of a Mahddevi, though we cannot be 
quite sure on this point.^ It has been suggested that his 
mother^s name was DevakI, but this view rests merely on an 
analogy which the poet had drawn between his visit to Iiis 
widou-ed mother after his victory and that of Krishna to 
Devaki.^ This analogy might have been due to similarity of 


* Arguments in support of this Ip'pothesis are given in JASB. NvS., 
XVII, 253 ff. They have been criticised in detail in PHAIA pp. 481 ff. 
The criticism misses the real points of many of the arguments. Thus 
regarding the omission of the name of Skanda-gupta* *s mother in the 
Bhilari pillar Ins., it is merely observed that ‘the names of the mothers 
of kings are sometimes omitted* and ‘there was no rule prohibiting 
the mention of ordinary queens in inscriptions*. These remarks show 
a lack of appreciation of the main argument, viz., “that the omission 
of the MahadevI of Kumara-gupta I, the mother of the reigning king, 
m striking contrast to the mention of the other Mahddevis of earlier 
kings in the same record, cannot but be looked upon as significant”. 
It is true that almost all the facts, on which the hypothesis is based, 
may be explained away in a different manner. If they were not, then 
tlie view would not be a mere hypothesis but a definite fact. But 
nothing has been said to indicate that the proposed view’ is not a pro¬ 
bable and a reasonable inference from the facts before us. 

*The analogy of the Banskhera and Madhuban plates does not, as 
has been suggested {PHAL* p. 483), take away the force of the argu¬ 
ment For here Rajya-vardhana*s mother is mentioned and as Harsha- 
vardhana is said to be his amt fa, the separate mention of his mother 
is rendered unnecessary. 

* Sewell. HisL Ins. of South. India, p. 349; PH.4/.* p. 480. 
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[ustances^ rather than similarity of names, and here, again, 
no definite conclusion is possible. 

The same uncertainty prevails regarding the early events 
of Skanda-gupta’s reign. Apart from the war of succession, 
if there were any, there are Ireferen^esTn the Junagadh inscrip¬ 
tion (No. 26) to a struggle with hostile kings including those ’ 
against the Mlechchhas. This presumably refers to a series 
of engagements at the very beginning of his reign, though 
unfortunately no details are preserved. The war with the 
^ pechchhas p robably refers to his fight with the Hunas which 
is specifically referred to in the B^ari Pillar Inscription. But 
whether the Mlechchhas are the same as Hunas, or were a 
different tribe, both the records claim that Skanda-gupta conn' 
plete^ defeated these- enemies^* The verse describing the 
conflict with the H unas , though mutilated, leaves no doubt 
that it was a severe one. The Hunas who appear now for the 
first time in Indian history were destined to play an important 
rdle which w'ill be discussed later. For the present, it will 
.suffice to state that they liv ed in Central Asia, on the western- 
China as far back as the second century b.c. In 
course of their migrations to-the west one branch (or race)* of 
t lem, mown as the ^phAalites or White Huns, occupied the 
XUS va e> and conquered Gandhara. They destroyed this 

^ cruel and vindictive arid 

ise t e most barbarous atrocities. According to the 
iiue.se pilgrim Sung-yun, this took place tw'o generations 
e ore is time (520 a.d.).’ It is evident, therefore, that not 
ong a ter his accession to the throne Skanda-gupta found his 


[MSB. NS., XVII, 254. 

a csfri r t echo of Skanda-gupta’s victory over the Hunas in 

A.con^a-^* king Vikramadit 3 'a preserved in Somadeva’s KalhasaritsSgara. 
havi«„ Vikramaditja, son of Mahendraditya, king of Ihjain, 

defend throne on his father’s abdication, utterly 

fn, Mlechchhas who were overrunning the earth {CG-lf. p, xlis, 

^^^’i'—Records I, p.c. 
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mpire menaced by the onrush of these barbarians who 
crossed tlie Indus, carrying devastation and destruction all 
around. Where Skanda-gupta met them we cannot say, but 
the statement in his inscriptions that he thoroughly defeated 
them seems to be borne out by the fact that we have no 


evidence of the Hun depredations east of Gandhara tih the 
closeJ^^iie-fif-ffl-Ot^the Jjeginning of the sixth century a. i>.^ 

If we remember that the cruel devastations of the Huns 
• had spread from the D^ube. to^ the Indus,^ that their leadei 
Attda, who died in 453 A-r*-. ‘able to send equal defiance 
to the courts of Rav^rraa and Constantinople’, and that thirt\ 
years later they overwhelmed Persia and killed its king, we 
can well realise the value of the great victory of Skanda-gupta 
over them. All over the vast empire the people must have 
EiSPdcT'a sigh of relief at the great deliverance. This heroic 
achievement that saved his kingdom from the scourge of a cruel 
barbaric invasion justified the assumption of the title of 
Ihl^amaditva bv Skanda-guj^a iVhicli we find on his coins 
'albngTntr KraffiadifyaT^ The continual stress of wars during 
the reign is also'reflected in the coinage. The gold coins of 
Skanda-gupta are comparatively few and belong mostly to the 


' According to a Buddhist text King 

Mahendraseiia, who was born in the country of Kau^ambi, had a vahaii 
son. After he had passed the age ot twelve Mahendra’s kingdom was 
invaded bv three foreign powers in concert—Yavaiias, Palhikas and 
Sakunas who took possession of Gandhara and countries to the north 
of the Ganges. The young sou of Mahendraseiia led his father’s tirdiy 
of two hundred tliousand men against the enemy whose soldiers 
numbered three hundred thousand. The prince, however, broke the 
eiieiiiv’s army and won the battle. <.)n his return his father crowned 
him king saving “henceforth rule the kingdom”, and himself retired 
to religious Hfe. For twelve years after this, the new king fought 
these foreign enemies and ultimately captured and executed the three 
kings It has been suggested that this story gives an account of the 
fmht between Skanda-gupta and the Hunas {IHJ. p. 36). But no great 
riiiancp rail be placed on the details of such stories. 

• * Arrordine to Arya-Manju:^rl-Mnlakalpa, Skanda-gupta was also 
npvp rqfa 'Tliis, as well as the title of Vikraniaditya, was borne 
bv hi grandfither Cliandra-gnpta 11. 
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^r-type. This as well as a depreciation in the purity of 
gold^vas-possibly due to the financial drain caused by the war. , 
His .silver coinage was, however, very extensive and presents a ' 
variety of types. 

One type of Skanda-gupta’s gold coins is of more than 
usual interest. In it the king is represented standing with a 
bou’ in one hand and an arrow in the other; in front of him 
is the Garuda standard ; beyond it, on the right side, stands 
a female figure facing the king and holding a lotus in her left, 
and an uncertain object, probably a fillet, in her right hand. 
vShe was formerly identified as the queen of Skanda-gupta, but 
Allan regards her as Takshml, the goddess of sovereignty. 

llan rightly associates this picture with the statement in the 
Junagadh Inscription that the goddess of sovereignty ‘of her 
c.wn accord selected him as her husband, having in succession : 
discarded all other princes’. It is possible to interpret this coin 
as a memorial to tlie fact that Skanda-gupta did not owe the 
J^lwm ^ succession but to his own prowess and 

IS said ^ have appointed governors of- 
^ provinces (hi. all provinces), almost immediatelv after 

The rcstomtion 

,1 e C greaWSr waler-reservoir 

in ihe vefy Sfst->wof 
to the r- was a great achievement that redounds. 

ualifQ 1 S^vernor .Parnadatta and his son Chaknl/' 

o- 4.*T ^ ^lag'istrate.v/They saved the country from a 

» a cisaster and the poet, echoing the voice of the grateful 
lauded up to the skies the virtues and merits of both 
^’tat tke son, in a composition which is expressly 

(Su'd ‘Book on the repair of vSudarsana Lake’ , 

^^^’natataka-samskdra-grantha-rachand) (Ins. No. 26). 

than usual interest attaches to another governor of 
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Skanda-gupta. An inscription found at Mandasor^ records 
some constructions by Dattabhata, Cominander-in-cliief of the 
forces of king Prabhakara, in the Malava Samvat 524 (=467-68 
A.D.). The inscription mentions emperor Chandra-gupta II 
and his son Govinda-gupta, and we are told that Dattabhata s 
father Vayurakshita was the general (senadhipa) of Govinda- 
gupta. The date of the record places it during or immediately 
after the reign of Skanda-gupta and presumably Prabhakara 
was his governor. But it raises several interesting problems. 
First, as to the position of Govinda-gupta. He is also known 
to us from a clay-seal at Vaisrdi which records the name of 
'Mahddevt Sri Dhruvasvamini, wife of the Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Sri Chandra-gupta, mother of the Mahdrdja Sri Govinda-gupta . 
It has been suggested that Govinda-gupta w^as the governor of 
tVaisali during his father’s reign." In that case it is not very 
likely that he was alive in the year 467-68 A.D., far less that 
he held any important position in that year. How are we then 
to explain the reference to him as a great ruler in the Mandasor 
record which does not even mention the name of the emperor 
Skanda-gupta ? Dr. Bhaiidarkar has pointed out that ‘as Indra 
is represented as being suspicious of Govinda-gupta’s power, 
the latter seems to have been a supreme ruler’. This would 
mean that he had rebelled, either against his brother Kumara- 
gupta or the latter’s son Skanda-gupta, a presumption that 
lends colour to the theory of internal troubles during the 
closing years of Kumara-gupta I or the early part of his son’s 
reign. Viewed in this light, the omission of all references to 
Skanda-gupta in the Mandasor Inscription of 467-8 a.d. becomes 
significant. This date is the last-known date of Skanda-gupta, 
and it is just possible that troubles broke out again immediately 


‘ Bhandarkar’s List No. 7 . The inscription w-a.s noticed in ASL 
1922 - 23 , p. 187 but has not yet been edited. 

*CGD. p. xl. 
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his death,—but all these must remain a pure conjecture 
for the present. 

We must also consider in this connection another feudatory 
line ruling in W. Malwa with its capital Dasapura, modern 
Mandasor, in which place and its neighbourhood four records, 
(Nos. 49-52) of this family have been discovered. The first two’ 
rulers of this family, Jaya-varman and his son Sithha-varman, 
seem to be independent rulers in the latter half of the fourth 
century a.d. Nara-varman, the son of Sithha-varman, was 
ruling in 404 A.D., and Visva-varman, the son of Nara-varman, 


m 423 A.D. Although these dates fall within the reigns of 
Chandra-gupta II and Kumara-gupta I, there is nothing in the 
records of the two rulers of Mandasor to show that thej' 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Guptas. The records sing 
their glories as if they were independent kings, and make no 
reference to the Guptas. It is interesting to note also that all 
the records of this family are dated in the Malava era and not 
in the Gupta era. 

Only the last record of Mandasor (No. 52) connected with 
this family explicitly refers to Kumara-gupta as the overlord. 
It is a long record composed in beautiful verses. After 
referring^ to Kumara-gupta as the ruler of the earth, it mentions 
king Visva-varmah and his son Bandhu-varman. While this 
andhu-varman was ruling over Dasapura a temple of the Sun- 

vear''^^^ gtiild of silk-cloth weavers in the Malava 

493 (—436 A.D.). In course of time, under other kings, 
o this temple fell into disrepair and so in the year 529 
472 A.D.) the same guild repaired the temple.^ 

The main object of the inscription was thus to record the 
*^6pair of the temple in j.72 a.d., and it must have been com¬ 
posed in or shortly after that date. Under ordinary rules of 


of protracted controversy over the interpretation 

and m and particularly the date when the temple was repaired 

record set up, cf. the references given under Ins. No. 52 . 
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the overlord at the time the record was set up i.e., in 472 a.d.* 
but most of the scholars have taken the reference to Kumara- 
gupta in connection with the original construction of the temple. 
In other words, they hold that in 436 A.D., when the temple 
was built, Eandhu-varman was the governor of Dasapura, and 
Kumara-gupta was his overlord. According to this view, the 
Gupta suzerainty was established over Maiidasor in or before 
436 A.D. In that case it becomes significant that the record 
does not name either the Gupta overlord or the local governor 
of Mandasor in 472 a.d. i.e,, at the time when it was actually 
set up. On the other hand, it vaguely refers to other kings 
(the plural number denoting at least three) ruling between 436 
and 472 a.d. Whether these refer to the local rulers or Gupta 
overlords we cannot say, but it gives the impression of some 
trouble or confusion prevailing in the region between a.d. 436 
^ and 472. The importance of this will appear in the discussion 
of the history of the Guptas after Skanda-gupta. But whether 
Bandhu-varman was really a feudatory of Kumara-gupta or not, 
it may be reasonably held that Western Malwa had probably 
.'already been a feudatory state under Skanda-gupta, as it 
undoubtedly was in 472. 

It is necessary to discuss in this connection the claims put 
forward by the Vakafaka king Narendra-sena that his 'com¬ 
mands were obeyed b}" the lords of Kosala, Mekala and Malava’.* 
It is undoubtedly tempting to connect Narendra-sena’s invasion 
with the early struggles of Skanda-gupta’s reign or the troubled 
state in Malwa between 436 and 472 a.d. as di.sclosed by the 
Mandasor in.scription, discussed above, but it is difficult to come 
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ly definite conclusion until the date of Narendra-sena is 
more definitely known. 

On the whole, so far as tlie available evidence goes, we 
may reasonably hold that in spite of the Huna invasion and 
other troubles, probably at the beginning of his reign, Skauda- 
gupta maintained till the last his hold over the vast empire that 
now literally stretched from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Sea, and comprised practically the whole of Northern India to 
the east of the Punjab and Rajputana. The poet who referred 
in the year a.d. 460-1 (Ins. No. 27) to the tranquil reign of 


Skanda-gupta, the lord of hundred kings, was not probably 
guilty of serious exaggeration. When this great Gupta emperor 
died about 467 a.d., little did he or anyone else dream that the 
mighty empire which he left in peace and security would 
crumble away almost before the eyes of the existing generation. 
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THE IMPERIAL CRIvSIS 
>C 

I. InternA r< Troubles. 

It is impossible, at the present state of 
give a definite outline of the history of the Imperial Guptas 
aftert'he death of Skanda-gupta^. W^ the names of a_ 

'uuinber'of kings, and in cases also their relation to each 

STher "and definite dates^ But there are kings whose date or 
relationship to other kings is not known with certainty, and 
naturally views differ widely about their place in the line of 
succession. Without discussing these differences in detaiP we 
may offer below a provisional reconstruction of the Gupta 
history as appears to be the most reasonable. 

A number of royal seals (Nos. 34, 35, 41 and 44) discovered 
at Nalanda and Bhitari enable us to draw the following genealogy 
V (/ of the successors of Kumara-gupta I all of whom are also known 
from their coins. 

Kumara-gupta I = AnantadevT 
Skanda-gupta Puru-gupta = Chaiidradevi 

Budha-gupta Narasimha-gupta = MitradevT 

Kumara-gupta (IT or TIT) 

! 

Vishnu-gupta 

^ The last known date of Skanda-gupta is 148 (=467-8 a.d.), 

.. and the next known date is 154 (=473-4 a.d.), ionud in a record 

OV of a Gupta king Kumara-g u pt a. It does not seem to be very 


Qf. IC. X, 172-3. 
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that this Kumara-gupta is identical with the son of 




Xarasimha-gupta bearing the same name. It is more reason¬ 
able to regard him as a different king, and he was possibly the 
son and successor, either of Skanda-gupta, or of Puru-gupta. 

FCiru-gupta might have contested the throne after the death 
of his father Kumara-gupta I, and in that case we may presume 
that he was defeated by his brother Skanda-gupta. It is very 
likely, however, that he seized the throne after the death of 
Skanda-gupta. In this case, and if Kumara-gupta II, of 473 a.u., 
be regarded as a successor of Skanda-gupta, it was evidently by 
dispossessing him that Puru-gupta could come to the throne. 
But it is also not unlikely that Kumara-gupta II was a son of 
Puru-gupta and succeeded him after his death. 

In any case the reigns of Puru-gupta and Kumara-gupta II 
^^ere sh ort, and mu st have comprised a period of less than ten 
years between 467 and 477 a.d. 

W hatever we might think of the alternative views put 
toi ward above, it is extremely likely that the years immediately 
to owing the death of Skanda-gupta were full of troubles, 
and external. Reference has already been made 
^ member of the imperial family, who 

Prak'Malwa in 116 (= 435-6 a.d.). He, as well as 
a 'asa itya, otherwise unknown, issued gold coins which have 

Vlaf period. The case of Prabhakara, ruler of 

Th^ 467-8 A.D., is also very suspicious as noted above. 

e c aim of the Vakataka king Narendra-sena to have exercised 
upremacy in Malava, Kosala and Mekala probably also belongs 
fo this period. Due significance should also be attached to the 
reference in the Mandasor insetiption of 472-3 a.d. to the reigns 
<^f many kings between 436 and 472 a.d. and its silence about 
'■he contemporary local ruler and also of the emperor (according 
the current interpretation), in contrast to the meticulous care 
which they are mentioned in regard to a past event. 
^'^Ugh vague and indefinite, the cumulative effect of all these 
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circumstances seems to point to a considerable decline in the 
power of the imperial Guptas, a conclusion strengthened by the 
lack of epigraphic or other evidence of a positive nature that 
the emperors Pflru-gupta and Kumara-gupta II maintained 
intact the mighty empire inherited by them. Excepting the 
royal seals, only one .short record of Kumara-gupta II (No. 33) 
has been found at Benares. This negative evidence of inscrip¬ 
tions. is confirmed by the positive evidence of their coins w’hich 
offer a striking contrast to those of their predecessors. They all 
belong to only one type and many of them are of veiy rude 
execution and debased metal. It has been doubted whether 
the coins, very few in number, usually attributed to Puru-gupta 
really belong to him.* The coins no doubt .show' that Kumara - 
gupta II assumed the title Kramaditya, and Puru-gupta (if the 
coins really belong to him), that of Sri-Vikrama (or Vikrama- 
ditya), but the.se are probably more indicative of pride aii^ 
prestige than real pow'er . 

With the acce.ssion of Budha-gupta w'e are on a somewhat 
firmer ground in respect of the history of the empire. Six of 
his records (Nos. 36-41) have come to light, and these prove 
lieyond doubt that he ruled over extensive dominions stretch¬ 
ing from Malwa to Bengal. We have no positive evidence that 
the Gupta empire under him extended further west and in¬ 
cluded Kathiawar Peninsula as it did in the days of Skanda- 
gupta. But a careful consideration of the records of the 
Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi seems to indicate that the Gupta 
supremacy over that region continued during the reign of 
Budha-gupta. 

The Maitraka dynasty ^vhich ruled over Kathiawar 
Peninsula with Valabhi as its capital from 500 to 770 a.d. has, 

Tii^r Saraswati thinks that the gold coins attributed bv .Allan 

to 'pfra-gupfa’ ‘belong really to Budha-gupta (IC I, 691 - 92 ). I have 
4. camp ronclusion on a close examination of a cast of the 
Bat^the question cannot be finally decided till clear specimens 
of this type of coins are available. 
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umerous records. We learn from them that the founder 
of the dynast}’ was Senapati Bliatarka and his son was Sendpati 
Dharasena. The latter’s younger brother was Maharaja Droita- 
simha “whose installation in the royalty by besprinkling was 
performed by the paramount master in person, the sole lord 
of the circumference of the territory of the whole earth.’’ It is 
evident from this that Bhatarka, a general of the emperor, grew 
to be an important chief of Surashtra, and was in a position to 
bequeath his power to his son. But as they both bore the title 
‘general’, it is evident they did not assume the role of indepen¬ 
dent kings. It was not till the time of Dronasiriiha that the 
paramount ru^r formally invested him with the position of a 
feudatory rulerT'^’^his conclusion is borne out by an inscription 
of Dronasiriiha hims^li dated 183 ( = 502 a.d.).' This official 
record begins with" the phrase ^Parama-bhciiidnikapdddnu- 
dhydta” , and shows clearly that Dronasiihha still recognised 
the suzerainty of the emperor. There is hardly any doubt that 
the imperial power can only refer to the Guptas. ““ It is, there¬ 
fore. ob vious that altho ugh the Maitrakas were gradually 
grcwing powerful, and the Gupta authority was declining, stiTl 
D ie Gupta emperor was acknowledged as the suzerain in 502 ■'V.n . 
Dronasiriia undoubtedly occupied a higher status than that 
occupied by Parnadatta, the governor of Surashtra in 138 
(~ 457-8 A.D.), but the province was not lost to the empire 
during the reign of Budha-gupta. 

lu the Sarnath Inscription (No. 36), which is not an official 
record, the poet describes Budha-gupta as having ruled the 
earth (priihivtm prasdsaii). Two of his governors of Northern 
Bengal, Brahmadatta (482 A.D.) and Jayadatta, record their 
allegiance to him (Ins. Nos. 38, 40) in the same phrases as were 
^^sed before, but it is interesting to note that both of them are 
^lyled Uparika-MaMrdja, instead of simply Uparika, as in the 

‘ El. XVI, 18. 

This point has been fnlly discussed in IC. V, 409-10. 
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ys of Kuiiiara-gupta I. Another governor, Surasmichand’ 
also called Maharaja, was mling over the extensive territory 
between the Kalindi (Jumna) and Narmada rivers, and under 
him, Matrivishhu, also a Maharaja, was governing the district 
(Vishaya) round Eran in 484 a.d. (No. 39). 

To the east of the territory under Surasmichandra lay the 
feudatory state ruled over by the Parivrajaka Maharajas, so- 
called because they were descended from the kingly ascetic 
(nripa-parivrdjaka) Susarman. Six copper-plate grants of this 
dynasty have come to light (Nos. 53-5S). They belong to two 
kings, Hastin (156-198 i.e., from 475 to 517 a.d.) and 
Saihkshobha (199-209 i.e., from 518 to 528 a.d.), and begin with 
the date followed by the phrase ^Gupia-nripa-rdjya-hhukiaii 
i.e., in the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings. 
Although no individual Gupta emperor is named, there cannot 
be any doubt that the Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin was a 


feudatory of Budha-gupta. 

Contiguous to the Pari\Tajaka kingdom lay another, with 
Uchchakalpa as the capital. A stone pillar at Bhumara, about 
9 miles to the north-west of Uchahara in Nagod (Bundelkhand) 
marks the boundary between these two kingdoms (Ins. No. 59)/ 
We have seven copper-plate grants of this dynasty (Nos. 60-66) 
which mention two kings, Jayanatha (years 174, 177) and his 
son Sarvanatha (191-214), and four ancestors of the former. 
There is, however, no reference to the Gupta sovereignty, as 
in the grants of the Parivrajaka Maharajas. There is also some, 
doubt about the era to which the dates of these records should 
be referred, some taking it to be the Kalachuri, and others, 
the Gupta era." The absence of any reference to the Gupta 
sovereignty in all their grants, in marked contrast to those of 


1 'r'u- -c however denied by some who infer from the record ou 
the pmar that the Uchchakalpas were subordinates of the Panviajakas 

^^^^rSpolm is fully discussed in EL XXIII, 173. 
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. srivrRj&lcESj in<ilv 6 s it likely tlist they did not cickiio\vled^*e 
the supremacy of the Guptas. But as the territory of the 
Parivrajakas lay beyond them to the south, it is just possible 
that the Uchchakalpa rulers owed allegiance to the Guptas. 

Leaving aside the doubtful case of the Uchchakalpa state, 
Budha-gupta may be regarded as having exercised sway over 
nearly the whole of the Gupta empire as left by Skanda-gupta. 
It is obvious, however, that the power and prestige of the 
Gupta empire was visibly on the decline. The fact that the 
feudatory Maitrakas and the Parivrajakas refer only in vague 
general terms to the paramount Gupta emperor is perhaps not 
without significance. It is also to be noted that the governors 
of Bengal and Malwa are called Maharaja, and in the first case 
\ye definitely know’ it to be an innovation introduced since the 
time of Kumara-gupfa I. These tell their own tale. The coins 
of Budha-gupta support this inference. His gold coins, if they 
exist at all, are ver}'^ rare. He issued silver coins current only 
in the central provinces of the Gupta empire, and discontinued 
the type current in Gujarat and Kathiawar. In addition to a 
general decline of pow'er, they prove his hold over the central, 

but considerable loss of authority in the western, parts of the 
empire. 

date^^ above, some of the coins of Budha-gupta are 

to ^ ^494-5) • On some of his coins, however, it is possible 

date as 180 with or wdthout a numeral in the unit’s 
p ace. Wg niay, therefore, hold that Budha-gupta died about 
500 A.D. or shortly after it.* 

The death of Budha-gupta seems to have been follow'ed by 
^ disputed succession. We possess an inscription of Vainya- 
Stipta dated 506 a.d. (No. 45) and one of Bhanu-gupta dated 


^ lA. XVIII, 227 . But the reading of the symbol for 80 is very 
‘'ncertain ( 7 , 4 . XIV, 68). 

. C- V. Vaidya refers to a passage in Skanda-PurSna according to 
"n’ch Budha-gupta was ruling in 499 A.n. (POC. VII, 576 ). 
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A.D. (No. 47), found respectively in E. Bengal aucT 
Malwa. The copper-plate grant of Vainya-gupta shows that 
Sainatata, which was an autonomous feudatory state in the 
days of Samudra-gupta, had lost that status and formed part 
of the dominions directly held by the Guptas. This probabh 
took place long before the reign of Vainya-gupta. Although 
\’ainya-gupta is styled merely Maharaja in his grant, he is given 
the full imperial titles in the Nalanda Seal (No. 46), and he 
also issued gold coins of the type used by the Gupta emperors 
after Skanda-gupta. There is, therefore, hardly any doubt that 
he-belonged to the imperial family, and it is not unlikelj’’ that 
he was the son and successor of Budha-gupta, though of this 
we hav'f no positive evidence. 

Bhanu-gupta is known from a single inscription (No. 47) at 
Eran dated 191 ( = 510-11 a.d.). Neither his coins nor any royal 
seal mentioning him have as yet come to light. The inscription 
records how a feudatory chief named Goparaja accompanied 
‘the mighty king, the glorious Bhanu-gupta, the bravest man on 
the earth’, and fought a famous battle. Goparaja died in this 
battle and his wife accompanied him on to the funeral pyre. 


The small pillar, now worshipped as a Sivalihga, on which the 
record is engraved may thus be regarded as a memorial Satt 
Stone Pillar. 

It appears from the description that Bhanu-gupta was the 
.suzerain or the Gupta emperor in 510 a.d. Whether he suc¬ 
ceeded Vainya-gupta, or the two ruled at the same time 
respectively over the western and eastern parts of the empire, 
it is difficult to determine. The latter view seems more probable 
and this internal dissension perhaps paved the way for the 


downfall of the empire. _ 

The famous battle in which Bhanu-gupta and Goparaja 

ivere engaged at Eran uas probably fought against Toramana. 
For at a date, which cannot be long removed from 510-11 a.d,, 
we find Toramana as the overlord of Eran. Two records found 
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place unmistakably indicate this transfer of sovereignty. 
The earlier one (No. 39) dated 165 (=484-5 a.d.) records some 
pious construction hy ' Maharaja Matrivishnu and his younger 
l)rother Dhanyavishnu during the reign of Budha-gupta. The 
later one (No. 68) records the comstruction of a temple by 
Dhanyavishnu, after the death of his brother Matrivishnu, ‘in 
the first year while the Maharajadhiraja, th'6 glorious Tora- 
niana of great fame, is ruling the earth’. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that some time after 484-5 A.D., but within one generation 
of that, Toramana, who had already conquered the Punjab and 
part of Rajputana, also made himself master of E. Malwa. 

I he battle fought b\^ Bhanu-gupta might have been either the 
unsuccessful resistance offered to Toramana, or a campaign for 
I)Utting an end to Toramana’s occupation of Malwa. In the 
former case Toramana’s conquest of Malwa must have taken 
place in or after 510 a.d., and in the latter case, some time 
before that date. L nfortunately, the Eran inscription of Gopa- 
raja is silent about the result of the battle. 

Bhanu-gupta, in spite of the high encomiums paid to his 
braverv in the Eran Ins., remains a shadowy figure, and we do 
not mow what was his position in the Gupta imperial family, 
01 \\ at part he played in the dark da\-s of the Gupta empire, 
t is not unlikely that he had freed Eran from the yoke of 
oram^a, for the Gupta sovereignty w^as acknowledged by the 
aiHiajaka Maharajas, who ruled in the adjoining province 
rom 510 to at least 528 a.d. But it is somewhat strange that 

II he had really achieved such a great victory it should not 

lave been expressly stated in the record while referring to 
him. 

^ In any case, for reasons just stated, we may hold that the 
’tipta suzerainty in this region w'as soon re-established and 
'-'"ntinued till at least 528 a.d. (Ins. No. 58). Fifteen years 
liter, the suzerainty of a Gupta emperor was acknowledged in 
‘ • Bengal (Ins. No. 48). It is obvious, therefore, that the 
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-^-^Sptas still ruled over the old euipire from Bengal at least to 
Central India or fj, Malwa, The phrase ‘Parama’-hhatirirakd- 
paddnudhyata' occurs in the records of the Vnlaljln ruler 
Dhruva-sena I who ruled till at least 545 A.d, All these indicate 
that the Gupta empire continued, at least in name, down to 
about the middle of the sixth century a.d. 

The genealogy given at the beginning of this chapter show^ 
that Budha-gupta’s brother Narasiriiha-gupta occupied the 
imperial throne, and was followed by his son and grandson. 
The reigns of these three emperors may thus be placed between 
500 and 550 A.D. This half-century saw the decline and down¬ 
fall of the Gupta empire. 

We do not know whether Narasimha-gupta was the imme¬ 
diate successor of his brother Budha-gupta. In that case we 
must presume a struggle for succession among two or possibl>- 
three rival claimants and a partition, however temporary, of the 
Gupta empire,—Vainya-gupta ruling in Bengal, Bhanu-gupta 
in Malwa, and Narasimha-gupta probably in Magadha. But 
it is also possible that Narasiiiilia-gupta ascended the throne 
after Bhanu-gupta. 

Narasiriiha-gupta issued gold coins of a single type which 
show that he assumed the title Baladitya. It is possible that 
he is the king Baladitya who is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as 
a great patron of Buddhism, and the builder of a great sanghd- 
rdma at Nalanda. Hiuen Tsang also describes in a long story 
how he fought with, and defeated the terrible Hitna chief 
Mihirakula. 

An inscription found at NManda,^ and belonging to about 
the middle of the eighth century A.D., also refers to ‘Baladitya, 
the great king of irresistible valour’ who, ‘after having van¬ 
quished all the foes and enjoyed the entire earth, erected a 
great and extraordinary temple at Nalanda’. We need hardly 


‘ EL XX, 43 . 
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his identification with Baladitya iiifentionccl hy Hlueii 
Tsang- Two independent solucea thus confirm the tradition . 
of a great rnler called Baladitya, noted alike for his prowess 
and construction of a famous sanctuary at Nalanda. His identi¬ 
fication with the Gupta emperor Narasimha-gupta cannot be 
regarded as certain, but seems to be very plausible. As, in 
that case, the chief event of his reign is his fight with the 
Huna chief Mihirakula, it would be convenient, before proceed¬ 
ing further, to describe at length the Huna invasion of India 
and the political convulsion caused thereby. 


^ 2. The Huna Invasion.^ 

The Huns, a band of nomad savages, lived originally in 
the neighbourhood of China. Advancing towards the west, 
they divided into two main streams, of which one was directed 
towards the Volga and the other to the Oxus. The activities 
of the former find prominent mention in the annals of the 
Roman empire and need not be referred to here. The other 
band, originally subject to the Joan-Joan tribe, became power- 
ul in the Oxus valley towards the middle of the fifth century, 
rom the name of their ruler’s family they came to be known 
as \ e-tha, Hephthalites or Ephthalites, and the Greek accounts 
refer to them also as White Huns. 

Prom the Oxus vallej' these Huns came down upon both 


authorities Hunas is based on the following 


1 * Documents sur les Toukiue Occidentanx, pp. 223 fi. 

2 . Sir Aurel Stein—White Huns and Kindred tribes in the 
history of the Indian North-western frontier; lA. 1905 , pp. 73 ff. 

the Huna activities in India reference may be made to the 
ollowing, though man}^ of the statements contained in these 

require modification or are palpably wrong: lA, XV, 

y/Jll 346 ff ; IHQ, III, I. ft NJA. IV, 36 . ‘For Huna coins cf. 
o j®* IvXIII. Part I, pp. 191 ff. For the antiquity of the Hunas 

^ Ineir activity in Tran cf. Bhandarkar Comm, VoL pp. 65 ff. 
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ersia and India. Skanda-gupta, as already noted above, 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them some time between 455 
and 467 A.D., and saved his empire from their ravages. Persia 
was at first less successful. The Huns proved to be her most 
redoubtable enemy, and in 484 a.d. their king Akhschounwar 
defeated and killed Firoz, the Sassanian ruler of Persia. This 
success raised the power of the Huns to its greatest he ight^ and 
towards the close of the fifth century a.i>. they ruled over a 
vast empi re with their ])iincipal capital at Balkh . But when the 
Western Turks l^ecame powerful in the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. the Sassanian king Anushirwan of Persia made an 
alliance with them against the Huns. The allied power defeated 
the Huns and killed their king some time between 563 and 
567 A.D. After this the Oxus became the boundary between 
the Turks and the Persians and the latter conquered most of 
tlie Hun possessions to the south of that river. 


Very little is definitely known of the activities of the Huns 
in India proper, and in view of the prevailing misconceptions 
on the subject, it requires a somewhat detailed treatment. 


Beyond a general reference in a few inscriptions to the 
defeat inflicted upon the Huns, contemporary Indian records do 
not throw any light upon their activities. Two kings, Tora- 
inana and "Mihirakula, known from coins and inscriptions, are 
regarded as Huns, perhaps correctly, but there is no conclusive 
evidence as to their nationality. 

After the defeat inflicted upon the Huns by iSkanda-gupta, 
the earliest information regarding their relation with India is 
supplied by the account of Sung-Yuii, one of the ambassadors 
sent by the Empi'ess of the Northern Wei dynasty in China in 
SI8 ^ D. Passing through Udyana, Sung-Yun reached 

Candlrlra in 520 a.d., and gives the following account of the 

country. 

^'This is country which the Ye-thas destroyed and after- 











wards set up a tegin'^ (prince or ineinber of the royal family) to 
be king over the country ; since which events two generations 
have passed. Tlie disposition of this king (or dynasty) was 
cruel and vindictive, and he practised the ino.st barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to 
worship demons. . . . Entirely self-reliant on his own strength, 
he had entered on a war with the country of Ki-pin (Kashmir), 
disputing the boundaries of their kingdom, and his troops had 
been already engaged in it for three years. The king has 700 
war-elephants. . . . The king continually abode with his 
troops on the frontier and never returned to his kingdom . . .” 
Somewhat later in date is the account given by Cosmas, sur- 
named Indicopleustes (Indian navigator),* an Alexandrine 
Gieek, in his Christian 1 opography, which was probably begun 
in 535 but not put in its final form till 547 a.d. In one place he 
says: “Higher up in India, that is farther to the north, are 
tlie \Vhite Huns. The one called Gollas when going to war 
lakes with him, it is said, no fewer than two thousand elephants 
and a great force of cavalry. He is the lord of India, and 
oppiessing the people, forces them to pay tribute.” After 
stories about him the same writer remarks: 

1 lie river Phison separates all the countries of India from the 
countn of the Huns.” Fortunately the author clearly says, 
e sew lere/i that the Phison is the same as the river Indus. The 
c ate to w hieh this account refers cannot be exactly determined 
but may be placed between 525 and 535 a.d. 

As regards Indian records w'e have first the Eran inscription 
(bio. 68), referred to above, dated in the first year of Mahdraja- 
dhirdja Toramana. Next, there is an inscription at Gwalior, 
^ated in the 15th regnal year of Mihirakula (No. 69). The 

hut' Sf’’ I, pp. ff; xcix ft. Beal misunderstood the word, 

pointed out by Marqnart, cf. 

371 - 2 ^'^' ^I'e’ish by J. W. McCrindle (London, 1897 ), cf. pp. 
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name of his father is mentioned, but only the first two letters 
'Tora* can be read, the rest being utterly lost. It has been 
restored as Toramana. There is another inscription found at 
Kura (Salt Range, the Punjab) referring to Rdjddhirdja 
Maharaja Toramana-Shahi-Jau (bla), whom some scholars 
identify with the king mentioned in the Eran Inscription, but 
others regard as quite different.^ None of these inscriptions 
calls these kings Huns or contains any reference to that people. 

We find an interesting account of Toramana in a Jaina 
work, Ktivalayamdld, composed in 700 Saka ( = 77^ a.d.).^ 
Toramana (written as Toraraya in one manuscript), we are told, 
enjoyed the sovereignty of the world, or rather of Uttarapatha. 
He lived at Pavvaiya on the bank of the Chandrabhaga (Chenab 
river). His guru was Hari-gupta, who himself was a scion of 
the Gupta family and lived there. 

Hiuen Tsang gives a long account of Mihirakula in con¬ 
nection with the old city of SMcala, which was his capital. 
‘‘Some centuries ago”, we are told, “Mihirakula established his 
authority in this town and ruled over India. He subdued all 
the neighbouring provinces without exception.” At first he 
took some interest in Buddhism and ordered that a Buddhist 
priest should meet him. The priests sent to him one who had 
been a servant in the king’s household. Feeling deeply insulted 
at this he “issued an edict to destroy all the priests through 
the five Indies, to overthrow the law of Buddha, and leave 
nothing remaining.*' 

The subsequent defeat of Mihirakula by BMaditya, as told 
by Hiuen Tsang, will be referred to later. But the most 
important point to be noted is that Hiuen Tsang places this 
defeat “some centuries ago” i.e., several hundred years before 


‘ Biihler held that they were different {EL I, 239 ), but vSten Konow, 
iiowinff Cunningham and V. A. Smith (JASB. LXTIT, 186 ), bolds that 
ey were identical (IRQ- XII, 531 ). 

^JBORS. XIV, 28 



MINlSr^^ 



HUNAS IN INDIA 


_ A.D., When he visited Sakala. This is hardly compatible 

with the view that the incident referred to by him took place 
abont 530 A.D. As Watters has pointed out, other Chinese 
Authorities also seem to place IMihirakula long before that date 
This naturally casts grave doubts on the credibility of Hiueii 
Tsang’s story about Mihirakula. 

Both Toramana and Mihirakula are referred to in Raja- 
larangini, but their history, as recorded therein, can hardly be 
reconciled with that of the two Huna chiefs. 

Stray reference to the Hunas occurs in Indian literature. 
A Sutra-vritti in the Chandra Vydkarana gives the sentence 
Ajayad-gupta (? or Japto) Hunan as an illustration of the use 
of the imperfect to express an event which occurred within the 
life-time of the author.* This probably refers to the victory of 
Skanda-gupta over the ..Hunas. Again, the Jaina author Soma- 
deva (loth cent.) refers to a tradition that a Huna king coii- 
<iuered Chitrakuta.^ Reference here is probably to Mihirakula. 

In the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman reference is 
nia e loth to Mihirakula and to the Hunas, but in a manner 
1 r connecting the two, might even suggest a 

^ cistinction between them. Similarly, we have the coins 
o oraraapa and IMihirakula, and also those bearing the name 

them are barbarous imitations of the 
^ssanif kings, there is nothing to indicate them definitely as 
Huna. 

these circiiiiistaiices it might appear as somewhat sur- 




/f/ Grammar, p. 58 . The einendaiion 

Kielhnrn {vf Gupta is not, however, accepted hy all. 

and itc 1 /aiIo,- and took it as the name of a people 

the Hoernle identified the people with 

Va^idlot ^ reference to the defeat of the Hnpas by 

to vSkanA*”^" Hytiswal takes it as a reference 

0 «ptas"J:l“Piu^''aPnpl passage as an evidence that the 

’onclusi'f!'^*^^ Jath.s (/ 50 R 5 . XIX, 115 - 16 ). It is difficult to take these 
« seriously. 

^'^ctudarkar Commemoraiioyi Volume, p. 216 . 
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ing that scholars have almost iinanimouslj^ regarded the 
Hunas as having played a decisive part in bringing about the 
fall of the Gupta empire. This belief rests solely upon the 
identification of Toramana and Mihirakula (also called Mihira- 
gul) as Huna leaders. Although this view is generally assumed, 
there is no definite evidence in support of it, and we cannot 


altogether rule out the possibility that Toramana was a Kushana 
chief, and being allied to the Hunas, was mistaken as such in 
India, specially because he led the Huna hordes.’ 

King Gollas, mentioned by Cosmas, has been identified 
with Mihiragul or Mihirakula. This identification is based on 
the siniilarit3^ of Gollas with the name-ending Gul, but chiefly 
rests on the assumpton that iilihirakula was a Htina chief. It 
must be noted, however, that whereas the chief seat of Huna 
power, according to both Sung-Yun^ and Cosmas, was to the , 
west of the Indus, Mihirakula’s capital, according to Hiuen 
Tsang was at Sakala (Sialkot) and that of Toramana, according 1 
to the Jaina book, on the river Chenab. 

We may now go back a little and take a comprehensive 
f view of the Huna activities in India. \Ve^ may trace two 
distinct waves of this foreign invasion. The first may be dated 
about 460 A.D. or somewhat earlier, when Skanda-gupta defeated 
the Hunas but thej’ were able to retain possession of Gandhara 


> Sir Aiirel Stein (op. cil) and Jayaswal (JBORS. XVIII, 203 ) held 
that Toramana was a Kushana. Fleet also held the same view (I.'l- 
XV, 245 ). Sten Konow holds that Toramana was, in all probability, a 
Hiina, as has usually been assumed, and not a Kushana. (UIQ XII 
532 ). ■ ■ ’ 

* Sung-Yun described the vast extent of the Plun empire and noted 
its boundaries. It extended from Khotan in the east to Persia on 
the west. Beal’s identification (p. xci) of the northern and southern 
boundarie.s with Malaya (or Valabhi) and Tirabhukti is absolutely un¬ 
founded. Chavannes describes the extent of the Hupa empire in 
500 .t D It included Tokharistan, Kabulistan and Zabulistan, but no 
Dart of India proper. Chavannes adds that according to Chinese his¬ 
tory (presumably the account of Sung-Yun) the only Indian countries 
under the Huns were Gandhara and Chitral (op. cit. pp. 224 - 5 ). Bivident- 
ly he disregarded Beal’s fanciful identifications. 
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^et up a new ruling chief, perhaps a member of the royal 
family. One or two generations passed before the Hiinas were 
on the move again. The leader of this second movement was 
Toramana, but we cannot say whether be represented the Huna 
principality of Gandhara or was ruler of a separate state in the 
Punjab. Proceeding from his base at Gandhara or the Punjab 
he carried his victorious arms as far as IMalwa. His success 
was, however, short-lived, due probably to the defeat inflicted 
upon him by Bhanu-gupta iii 510 A.D. 

For the time being the Huna advance was checked, but 
iMihirakula revived the ambitious project of his father. He, 
too, had some success at first, as we know that his suzerainty 
was acknowledged in Gwalior in the 15th year of his reign 

530 A.D.). Besides, according to Hiuen Tsang he subdued 
the whole of India and Cosmas also describes the Huna chief 
at this time as the lord of India. But the Hunas were not 
destined to enjoy success for long, and Mihirakula, too, .soon 
met his doom in the hands of two Indian rulers Yasodharman 
and Narasiriiha-gupta. 

In his Mandasor Inscription (No. 70) Yasodharman claims 
that respect was paid to his feet by even the (famous) king 
>Khirakula . Mihirakula was evidently defeated, but his 
kingdom or power was not destroyed. With the fall of Ya^- 
dhaiman, which probably took place not long after, he again 
came to the forefront. 

The Gupta king who then occupied the imperial throne 
\\as probably Narasiiiiha-gupta Baladitya. He was temporarily 
0 verwhelmed by the victorious raids of Yasodharman (to be 
lefeired to later), and Mihirakula evidenly took advantage of 
this imperial crisis to extend*his power. Narasimha-gui)ta, far 
from playing the traditional r 61 e of his family of checking tlte 
Hhha aggression was, according to Hiuen Tsang, forced to the 
humiliating position of pa}dng tribute to Mihirakula. After 
mentioning Mihirakula’s great power and persecution of Bud- 
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, already narrated above, Hiueu Tsaiig tells a long story 
how finally Baladitya triumphed over his rival. This may be 


summed up as follows : — 

‘‘Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha. When he heard of the cruel persecution 
and atrocities of Miliirakula, he strictly guarded the frontiers 
of his kingdom and refused to pay tribute. When Miliirakula 
invaded his dominions, Bfiladitya took refuge with his army in 
an island. Miliirakula left the main part of his army in charge 
of his younger brother, embarked on boats, and landed with a 
part of his troops on the island. He was, liowever, ambushed 
by the troops of Baladitya in a narrow^ pass and was taken 
prisoner. Baladitya resolved to kill Mihirakula, but released 
him on the intercession of his mother. Mihirakula found on 
his return that his brother had gone back and occupied the 
throne. He, therefore, sought and obtained an asylum in 
Kashmir. Then he stirred up a rebellion there, killed the king 
and placed himself on the throne of Kashmir. He next killed 
the king of Gandhara, exterminated the royal family, destroyed 
the stupas and sanghdrdmas, plundered the wealth of the 
country and returned. But within a year he died.*^ 

^part from the fact that the general account of Hiuen 
Tsang is liable to suspicion, on the ground of his placing 
Mihirakula several centuries ago, it is difficult to believe many 
of the details in this story. 


It has already been noted above, that Kashmir probably 
and Gandhara certainly was already a part of the Huna empire 
in India, and Hiuen Tsang was evidently wrong in describing 
them as new conquests by Mihirakula. The long account of 
the defeat and discomfiture of Mihirakula in the hands of 
Baladitya, and particularly the manner in which it was achieved, 
undoubtedly contains a great deal of exaggeration. But in spite 
of all these we may, in the absence of a better or more satis¬ 
factory hypothesis, provisionally regard Baladitya as having 





^3eieated Mihirakula and saved the Gupta empire from the 
Huna depredations. That would explain wh}^ as noted above, 
his name and fame as a great hero survived even two centuries 
dater. The defeat of Mihirakula^ appears to have finally crushed 
the Huna political supremacy in India. For although the 
<:xistence of a Huiia community, and even of small Huna 
principalities, is known in later periods, the Hunas no longer 
.appear as a great power or even as a disturbing element in 
Indian history. 

I 


* The way in which Ya4odhannan refers to Mihirakula, particularly 
that his head was never before bent to anybody, is hardly compatible 
with the view that the latter had already suffered defeat in the hands 
of Baladitya. I have therefore accepted the statement of Hiuen Tsang 
that Mihirakula^s power was finally broken by BalMitya, and conse¬ 
quently Ya^odliarman’s victory must have preceded it. This view was 
held by Heras (/HQ. Ill, 1). If is not, however, unlikely as Hoernle 
suggested {JASB. LVIII, Part I, p. 96) that Ya^odharman, as a feudatory 
chief, helped Narasimha-gupta in his expedition against Mihirakula, 
and later asserted independence and carried on victorious raids even 
against his suzerain; In later and more prosperous days his earlier 
successful operations against Mihirakula might have been easily 
‘Construed as an independent victory. 
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the disintegration of the GUPTA EMPIRE 


* **About the tim e of _Uie inroads of Tora inana and ^Mihiraknla ^ 
and largely as a dTr<^t consequence of theni,_\ve notice a steady 
j)rogress of the forces of ^sintegration within tte enip^ i tself. 
F eudal chi efs and high officials gradually assu med great power 
aiid au|ho.ri^' 5 ®^. hually set up as independent kingsy^ The 
dwindling resources of the empire are shown by "the pwr and 
scanty coinage of a single type. Tlie inscriptions of different 
chiefs such as the :Maukharis and Eater Guptas refer to battles 
in all directions, and although we cannot always locate them, 
they unerringly indicate a period of unrest and excitement. 
Taking advantage of this situation Harishena, the Vakataka 
ruler, invaded Malwa/ According to the Vakataka records he 
-Canquered or extended his political authority over Alalava, 
Ertijrat and other countries (see anie Ch. V). Althou^-h the 
-exact date of Harishena is not known, he flourished/towards 
the close of the fifth and.the beginning of the sixth century .\.d^ 
It is probable, therefore, thaLit was dtiring the trouble-antl 
confusion following the invasion of I'oramana that he invaded 
the distracted province of Malava^id obtained some success/^ 
/But his ti-iumph was short-lived. Soon aji ambitious and enter- 
' prising hero appeared on the .scene, y^his was Yasodharman, 
who not onE" established independent authority jn^lllav^” biTt 
was .soon in a position to hurl open defianc e aga inst thera^er^^ 
Little is known of Yas'odharman’s origin save that he Itad 


probably some connection with the family to which belonged 
the long line of rulers ending with Bandhu-varman who 
governed Malava or a part of it, as a feudatory chief under 
Kumara-gupta I Da^pura (!\Iandasor) as his capital. 
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Jwjp^early a century intervened between Bandhu-varman and 
Vasodharman, and we do not know anything about the history 
or activities of this family during this period. Suddently^onie 
time about 530 a.d., ^asodharman appears as a meteor in the 
political horizon, carries hi s~\^Icto rioits arms far and wide, and 
s^s Tip~a~”BTg empire. Like a meteor agajn, he suddenly 
■ vanislms, and his empire perishes with him. 

All that we know of tfie acEie\^mentm Yasodharman by 
way of military conquests is derived mainly from an inscrip¬ 
tion (No. 70) engraved in duplicate on two stone pillars at 
Mandasor. It is a prasasti of the type of Samudra-gupta’s 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, but unlike the latter it does not 
specify the countries conquered by Yasodharman. Instead we 
find only a somewhat vague and boastful assertion that 
“spurning (the confinement of) the boundaries of his own 
house”, he conquered ‘those countries which were not enjoyed 
(even) by the Gupta Lords and which the command of the chiefs 
of the Huiias failed to penetrate’, and, further, that to his feet 
bow down chiefs “from the neighbourhood of the river Lauhitya 
up to the mountain Mahendra, and from Plimalaya up to the 
Western Ocean”. The only specific I'eference to any conquest 
is that over Mihirakula, referred to above. 

Such a general and conventional description of universal 
conquest {digvijaya), so familiar to us in vSanskrit poetry and 
royal prasastis, cannot of course be taken at its face value, and 


we shall hai'dly be justified in regarding Yasodharman, on the 
basis of this record alone, as the sole monarch of Northern India. 
At the same time such a claim, publicly made, must have some 
basis in fact, and we need hardly doubt that Yasodharman was 
a great conqueror. It seems also to be quite clear that his arms 
were mainly directed against, and his conquests were mostly 
accomplished at the cost of, the Hunas and the Guptas, though 
probably some other powers also had to feel the weight of his 
power. 
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The fact that the region round Mandasor formed the centre 
of Vasodliariiian’s empire and the principal seat of his authority 
makes it probable that he first rose to power and distinction bj^ 
freeing the country from the Huna yoke. He probably com¬ 
pleted the task which Bhanu-gupta failed to accomplish or only 
partially succeeded in doing. It was probably in course of this 
struggle with the Hunas that he came into conflict with 
Mihirakula and defeated him. By this great victory he must 
have risen to power and distinction, and then he made a bold 
bid for the imperial power. The gupta emperor, Narasiiiiha- 
gupta, was unable to check his growing power, and for some 
time Yasodharman seemed to have carried everything before 
him. But in spit e of his brilliant military success he failed to 
achieve any permanent result This is demonstrated by 


the 


fact that in 543 a.d. a Gupta emperor, and not Yasodharman, 
was invoked as suzerain in a land-grant in N. Bengal.’ As we 
have noted above, the Parivrajaka rulers acknowledged Gupta 
suzerainty as late as 528 a.d. Yasodharman’s short-lived 
triumph may, therefore, be reasonably placed during the interval 
I)etween these dates. This is confirmed by the only other 
inscription (No. 71) that we possess of the time of Yasodharman, 
also found at Mandasor, dated in 533-4 -'t-D. 

How Yasodharman’s power came to an end still remains a 
mj'stery. It may be due to his natural death, or the assertion 
of centrifugal forces in the empire which he had himself brought 
into being. His dazz ling succe^ probably led others, such as 
the M aukharis or the Later Guptas, to imitate hrs'^^mpl^ 
^”4 there wasJ)erhaps a genera'l^uprTsThg among theTeiidalories 
of the Gupta empire. WieJ^ond that had hitherto^ knit 
together' however loosel y, t he vast dpminions from the Ba^ jof 
Bengal to the Arabian vSea was cut by the cruel sw^rd, not of 
the llfma chiefs, but of the ambitious Yaibdharman, and hc^ 


This point will be furtlier discussed in the next chapter. 












MAUKHARIS 




^=siprobably the_first_victim to p erish in t he resulti ng chaos 
a^ conflag ra tion. 

Shortly after the’ great coup of Yasodharman, ai^ 
l.)erhlipras'ah“lnmpHe^ consequence thereof,, several po^- 


ftiT feudal priitcipahties were establislied in the very heart 
of the Gupta emj?ire. The most powerful of them were_the_ 
Maukharis and the Later Gu ptas . The history of both these 
dynasties will be treated in greater detail in the next volume, 
and here we shall only briefly notice their activity during the 
first half of the sixth century a.d. 

The M attkharis^ were a very ancient family, but did not 
come intb^romincite as a political power till the sixth century 


A.D. Two branches of this family ruled as feudatory chiefs 
under the Guptas, one in Bihar and the other in U. P. Of the 
first we know onl}' the names of three kings from three ins¬ 
criptions engraved- on the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills, about 
15 miles to the north-east of Gaya. These were Yajnavarman, 
who probably founded this family, his son Sardulavarman, and 
his grandson Anantavarman. We-hardly know anything about 
them. 


The other branch of the Maukharis ultimately became more 
powerful. The founder of this family, Harivarmau, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Adityavarman, and the latter by his son Isvara- 
vannan. All these three bear the title Maharaja and nothing 
definite is known about them. But Isanavarman, the son of 
Isvaravarman, assumed the title Maharajddhirdja, and we knorv 
from his I'ecord" that he defeated the Gaudas, the Andhras and 
the Sulikas. The Gaud.as, whom he is said to have forced to 
take shelter towards the sea-shore, were undoubtedly the people 
of Western Bengal. The Andhras probably refer to the 
Vishnukundins of Eastern Deccan ; but the Sulikas cannot be 
identified with certainty. It would thus appear thaj: Tsan^ 

' For tlie Maukhari inscriptions cf. Cll. Ill, Nos. 47-51. 

* ET. NIV, 111. 
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_ ^^riiian was the first Maukhari chief to s^ up an independent 

kii^g-dQin^ He was undoubtedly a powerful king, for he not 

Mahdrdjadhirdja, but also issued coins 
^kese coins very closely resemble those of 
roramaiia, and as the Maukharis are expressly mentioned in 
a Later Gupta record as having defeated the Himas, that great 
achievement might also be probably" set to his credit. One of 
* his known dates is 6ii Samvai or 554 A.u., and there is thus 
no doubt that his rise to power and greatness synchronises with 
. the downfall of the Gupta empire, 
v/ The Later Guptas^ were also at first feudatories of the 
1 Impeml 'T3uptaH'." As'Kiiiiiara-gupta, the fourth king of this 
family, defeated Isanavarman, the fourth Maukhari king, we 
may hold that the hater Guptas rose into prominence about 
the same time as the Maukhari^. We know very little of the 
three predecessors of Kumara-gupta viz., Krishna-gupta, 
Harsha-gupta and Jivita-gupta. Reference is made in the 
Aphsad Inscription,’ a late seventh century record of the family, 
to the military campaigns of Jivita-gupta both in the Himalayan 
region and on the sea-shore ; but as no earlier record of the 
family is available, we cannot say whether these campaigns 
were undertaken by him as a feudatory on behalf of the 
Imperial Guptas, or as an independent king on his own behalf. 
The same uncertainty prevails, to a certain extent, in regard 
to the defeat inflicted by the next king Kumara-gupta upon 
Isanavarman. But whether Kumara-gupta fought with Isana- 
x'arman on behalf of his imperial master, or on his own behalf 
for the spoils of the empire, his success must have paved the 
wav to the fortunes of his own family. When we remember 
that there is no reference in any record to a Gupta emperor][ 
after s 43 -'.D., we may well believe that from the time of!j 
j)['a-gnpta, If not before, the Later Guptas had, to all 


' rII. HI, 200. 




later GUPTAS 




fts and purposes, assumed an independent position. That 
the success attained by Kumara-'gupTa was both great and 
permanent is proved by the fact, recorded in the Aphsad ins¬ 
cription, that he had advanced up to Prayaga where he died, 
and that his son Damodara-gupta again defeated the iMaukharis 
though he himself probably died or was seriously u ounded in 
the battle.* 

The subsequent history of the Later Guptas does not 
concern us here. But we have to discuss two questions of great 


importance concerning them which have a bearing on the 
history of the Imperial Guptas. In the first place, the name¬ 
ending Gupta of all the kings, save one, raises the question 
whether this family was in any waj^ related to the Imperial 
Guptas. The contemporaneit}^ the similar name-ending, and 
the possession of a part of the Gupta empire no doubt raise a 
strong presumption in favour of this view. But on the other 
hand, considering the usual tendency of the court-writers to 
exaggerate the importance of the royal families even to the 
extent of giving them pedigrees reaching not only to epic heroes 
but also to the sun and the moon, it must be regarded as very 
surprising that no allusion should have been made in their 
inscriptions to any connection with the Imperial Guptas if there 


were even any remote basis for it. In the Aphsad Ins., for 
example, Kfishna-giipta, the first king, is simply said to belong 
to a good family {sad-vamsah), and one wonders whether the 
author of this long prasasti would have omitted to refer to the 
Gupta lineage if there were even any tradition to that effect 
current in his time. This evidence, though negativ'e in 


' Fleet’s translation of the passage, conveying the idea that the 
king expired in the fight, is generally accepted. Mr. K. C._ Chatto- 
padhyaya, however, argues that tlie passage does not refer to Dfunodara- 
gupta’s death, but only speaks of his swoon and of his subsequent 
awakening, i.c., regaining consciousness. (I). R. Bhandarkar Volume, 
Pp. 181 fl). He has also pointed out that the inscription refers to the 
victory and not defeat of Daniodara-gupta, as supposed by Dr. Basak 
(UNI. p. 123). 
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laractei, at least raises great doubt s about an}’ connection 
whatsoever between 'the Imperial Gu^as and the Later Guptas. 
^5 absence of any positive corroborative evidence, it is 
difficult to accept the view that the Later Guptas were relate^ 
to tlio Imperial Guptas, although they inherited tf^ 
family-title and part of their territories.* 

Far more difficult is the question of the original home of 
the Later Guptas. Adityasena, the first king of the family of 
whom we possess contemporary records, undoubtedly ruled in 
Magadha towards the close of the seventh century a.d., and so 
did all his successors. But although all tlieir inscriptions, so far 
discovered, have been found in Magadha, doubts have been 
entertained whether originally tliey were rulers of this province. 

It has been suggested by some that the Later Guptas 
were rulers of JMalava till Adityasena founded a kingdom in 
Magadha. The main argument in favour of this view seems 
to be that as the Imperial Guptas certainly ruled in Magadha 
up to 530 A.D. and the Maukharis held sway over it in the 


latter half of the sixth century a.d., the early rulers of the 
Later Gupta family could not rule in that province, and as 
Mahasena-gupta is said to be king of Malava in the’Harsha- 
Chaiita, all his predecessors, too, presumably ruled in that 
province.*® 

This view is based on the assumption that Krishna-gupta,. 
Harsha-gupta and Jivita-gupta all ruled as iudependenr 
sovereigns from the latter part of the fifth century a.d. Of this 
there is no evidence whatsoever. They might have been pro¬ 
vincial governors or other high officials who, as we have seen 
above, assumed the titles of Maharaja, and their military cam^ 
jtaigns described in Aphsad Inscription might have been under¬ 
taken on behalf of the Imperial Guptas. There are at least two 
important considerations which militate against the view that 


'IC. VIII, 33. 

> JBORS. XIX, 402. 
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iy were originally rulers of Malava. In the first place, it is 
incompatible with the history of Yasodharman whose centre 
of authority was jMalava. Secondly, Jivita-gupta, of the Later 
Gupta family, who flourished about the same time, is said to 
have fought on the sea-shore which indicates the eastern region 
of the Gupta empire. 

The probability, therefore, is that the Later Guptas had ^ 
pot founded any distinct kingdom until after the overthro w of t 
e mp ire, and then they fought with the Maukharis \ 
.^d other powers for a share of the spoil. They probably •• 
retained as much of it as they could and may be regarded as f 
the residuary legatee of the Gupta empire. Magadha^ and | 
Northern Bengal, which were the last strongholds of the Gupta *| 
emperors, were probably seized by them. They also probably 
laid claims to other parts of the empire including Malwa,jpf 
which they might have got possession even somewhat earlier, 
after the downfaU of the short-lived empire of Yasodharman. 

P " 1 ^^^ basanka established an independent kingdom in 
au.a, tie Later Guptas were confined to Malava. Although 
IS view cannot be supported in all details by positive evidence, 

1 reconciles all that we know about the Later Guptas and is 
no contrary to any known fact. But a detailed discussion of 
ns topic takes us beyond the period under review and must 
be reserved for the next volume. 

pin! the Later Guptas were not the only 
iiito prominence by the decline of the Gupta 
fr-”P^-^^.L.,., Vanga~ (gputh and Ea st B enga l) a lso fina lly shook 
of the Gupt as^^d at least from the second 




the that two Maukhari kings were in posses.siou of 

sixth Varunika (Shahabad district) in the latter half of the 

coulfl necessarily follow that the Later Guptas 

have sway ni any part of Magadha. Mahasena-gupta must 

rearli fiio possessiOT-of at least a part of Magadha before he could 
have frlr, (Brahmaputra) river. Portion of IMagadha might 
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larter of the sixtli century a.d., if not before, ranked as an 
independent kingdom.^ 

Reference has already been made above to Vain3'a-gupta 
ruling over this region in 506 a.d. His status and position in 
the Imperial Gupta faniilj’^ are unknown. A copper-plate 
(No. 45) found at Gunaighar, 18 miles to the north-w'est 
of Comilla in E. Bengal, records a grant of land in that neigh¬ 
bourhood to a Buddhist monk by Maharaja Vainya-gupta, who 
mediates on the feet of Mahadeva, in the current year 188 
( = 506 A.D.). The grant was made at the instance of his vassal 
Maharaja Rudradatta, and another vassal-chief, Maharaja Vijaya- 
sena, who held several high offices, was its dulaka. Although 
Vainya-gupta is styled Maharaja, he had more than one vassal- 
chief under liim bearing the same title, and there is no doubt 
that he held a fairly high position, even though he was not the 
suzerain ruler at that time. That he certainly occupied this 
position, either then or later, is indicated by his gold coins 
and the Nalanda Seal referred to above. Whether in that 
capacity he ruled over the whole empire.or merely a portion 
of Bengal, if not the whole of it, cannot be determined, but 
the latter view seems more probable. In other words, it is just 
possible that he proclaimed himself the rightful emperor, but 
his actual authority was confined to Bengal or a part thereof. 
If this were the case, we may trace from this time the existence 
of an independent kingdom in Bengal. But, in any case, not 
long after his death, Vanga rises into importance as an in¬ 
dependent kingdom under local rulers who assumed the title 
Mahdrajadhirm. The first of them, Gopachandra, had a vassal- 
chief Maharaja Yijayasena ruling over Vardhamana-bfewfeb, 

■ ^ Burdwan division in W. Bengal. It is probable that this 
Viiavasena is identical with the chief of the same name who 
served as dutaka in the Grant of Vainya-gupta. In that case 


‘ For detailed discussion of this topic cf. HBR. pp. 51 ff. 
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consider it as highly probable, that Gopachandra 
succeeded to the dominions of Vainya-gupta, not long after 
506-7 A.D. and that these extended from Burdwan to Coniilla. 
But be that as it may, Gopachandra and two other kings, 
Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva, must be regarded as in¬ 
dependent kings, as they all assumed the title Mahdrdjddhiraja. 
Samacharadeva also issued gold coins resembling those of the 
last Gupta emperor and assumed the title Narendraditya. The 
records of these kings refer to two important provinces, 
Vardhamana-6/iMfeh‘ and Nav3mvakasika (or Suvariiavithi), as* 
being ruled bj-^ their governors. It may thus be held that they 
ruled over South Bengal and at least a portion of Eastern and 


Western Bengal during the second and third quarters of the 
sixth century a.d. 

It has been stated above that I^mavarman defeated the 
Gaudas and forced them to take shelter in the sea-shore. It 
is not unlikely that this refers to a conflict with Gopachandra 
or one of his successors. For Gauda denoted in a vague waj"^ 
both Western and Northern Bengal, and Gopachandra’s domi¬ 
nions certainly included territories in Western Bengal. It is 
woitliy of note that no record of the two successors of Gopa¬ 
chandra has been found in Western Bengal. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that I^navarman succeeded in driving these kings 
from Western Bengal, and as they were forced to fall back on 


the marshy and deltaic lands of Southern Bengal, the Maukhari 
king could fittingly describe them as sainudrdsrciya (sheltered 
by the sea). It may be recalled that Jivita-gupta of the Later 
Gupta family is also said to have fought against enemies who 
lived on the sea-shore. Here, too, the reference might be to 
the people of Lower Bengal who had declared independence 
of the Gupta empire. The probability is not altogether excluded 
that the military campaigns of I^navarmau and Jivita-gupta 
were undertaken, jointly or severally, on behalf of the Gupta 
emperor, their nominal overlord. But in view of the very 


misT/(^ 
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meagre data that we possess, these conclusions are very un¬ 
certain. If the Gauda-enemy of I^avarman were different 
from Gopachandra or his successor, we have to presume that 
the people of West Bengal, too, were asserting their authority 
and had come to be recognised as an important political entity. 
But we have no definite information of its political status at 
this period. 




CHAPTER XI 




f 

THE FALL OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE ./ 

We are uow in a position to resume the history of Nara- 
siriiha-gupta Baladitya (See p. 193) and to view his reign in a 
true perspective. He had a scended the throne at a time when 
internal d issen sions and foreign invasion (under Harishe pa , and * 
Toramana) had still further weakened the power and prestige 

of tire empire which had already been considerably duninished 

even in the reign of Budha-gupta. T he ^ipta empire nowj 

r esemb led the Mughal ..empire after the death pf Aurangzeb.j 
^tfiJhlperial authority was acknowledged in name, but aheady 
sm iie p rovincial satraps and feudatory chiefs behaved almost 
l ike independent rulers . It was not long before Yasodharman 
openly took up arms against the Giipta emperor and began his 
victorious raids. But although we may credit Yasodharman 
with a number of successful military campaigns, it is difficult 
to believe that he could consolidate his conquests and establish 
a big empire. It is interesting to note in this connection how 
gi^igraphic eviden ce c learly indi cates that his conquests did not 
bring about any political change either in the eastern or in the 
western extremities of ttie a rea over which ir e is said to have 
carried his victorious arms ^ l^o^Tess than fourteen Valabhl 
Grants ranging in date between 525 and 545 a.d. have been 
discovered so far. They all refer to Maharaja. Dhruvasena and 
are drawn up in the normal style reflecting no political change 
of any importance. In N. Bengal, as we shall see, a grant 
dated 543 a.d. definitely refers to the Gupta emperor. These 
may not be regarded as conclusive evidences, but certainly 
favour the supposition that Yasodharman’s campaigns were of 
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nature of military raids and marked no important clia 
in the political map of Northern India. 

But although Narasiriiha-gupta had survived the onslaught 
of Yasodharman, the prestige and authority of the Gupta 
empire received a shattering blow. Takin g advantage of the 
situation, M ihirakula, whose power was curbed out not broken 
by Ya^dharman, began his depredations into ~the veryheart 
"o FTfie empire^an d if we may be^v e Hiuen Tsang, the Gupta 
emperor was even forced ^to pay tri bute to the Huna chief. 
BuF^lien Ilfs oppression and cruelties exceeded all bounds, 
the proud descendant of Skanda-gupta made a final effort to 
rid the country of this cruel scourge. How he achieved com¬ 


plete success has already been described. 

. Narasimha-gupta^s victory over Mihirakula must have 
enhanced the impend prestige and given it an added lease of 
i life. He was followed on the throne by his son and grandson, 
Kumara-gupta III, and Vishnu-gupta, whose reigns may be 
placed between 535 and 550 a . d . 

The hoard of gold coins fou^ at Kalighat, as far as they 
can be traced now, consisted, according to Allan, ‘hnainly of 


coins of Narasiriiha-gupta, Kumara-gupta II and coins identical 
in type to the preceding bearing the name Vishnu under the 
king’s arm.” These coins can now be reasonably attributed to 


the three succes.sive kings Narasiriiha-gupta, Kumara-gupta III 
and Vishnu-gupta, known from the royal seals. It appears 
from the coins that they assumed, respectively, the titles 
Baladitya, Kramaditya and Chandradit 5 m. It is, however, just 
possible that some of the coins bearing the name of Kumara- 
gupta might really belong to Kumara-gupta II. Some of these 
coins are of very rude workrnanshi p and base_nietal^and this 
dpb?Si?meht o f he en^^^ 

' Nar^iriiha^pta’s reign, continued righ^throi^hj^l^^^^^^ 

. The rebellT^” of Ya^^SfEarma^ andT the invasion^o^he^Hunas 
nii^t ^ell ITccount for tliis."~^T3uFtKe very Tact that gold coins 
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KUMARA-GUPTA III 

being issued by the emperors shows that the great 
imperial fabric had not finally collapsed even in Vishnu-gupta’s 
time. 

The same inference may be derived from a study of the 
only epigraphical record of the period that we possess. It is • 
the latest of the five copper-pla t es found at Damodarpur in 
N. Bengal (No. 48). The record, which closely resembles in 
contents and phraseology the other four plates (Nos. 20, 21, 38, 

40) belonging to the reigns of Kumara-gupta I and Budha- 
gupta, is dated in the year 224 ( = 543 a.d.) and refers to the 
Gupta emperor in the usual style. Unfortunately the first part 
of the name of the emperor cannot be read with certainty, 
though the name-ending Gupta is quite clear. Dr. Basak, who 
edited the record, read the name doubt fully as Bhanu-guptai 
but according to Y. R. Gupte and IL Krishna Sa^t ri the name 
IS probably ’KuhlSr'^!^ It this latter view be accepted, it would 
support the genealogical and chronological scheme adopted by 
us, and we might refer the record to the reign of Kumara-gupta 
III. The attribution to Bhanu-gupta is less likely as the date 
of the record is now known to be 224, and not 214 as Dr. Basak 
thought, and there is an interval of 33 years between this and 
the only other (No. 47) known record of Bhanu-gupta. 

But whosoever may be the king who issued the record, it 
proves the continued existence of the Gupta empire, at least in 

eastern parts, even after the triumphant progress of Ya^- 

dhannan to tliF^anks of the Uauhitya river . A compari.son of 
It with the fourth Damodarpur Copper-plate (No. 40) issued in 
the reign of Budha-gupta shows what little impression the 
raid of Yasodharman produced on the Gupta administrative 
machinery in N.'Bengal, a province which the great conquei'or 
almost certainly must have passed on his way, if he had really • 
proceeded as far as the Brahmaputra river. Although the two 


J!II. IV, Part III, pp. 118-9; EL, XVII, 193, fn. 1. 
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ifords are separated by an interval of nearly half a century, 
we find the same administrative machinery at work in the 
district, the same method and procedure followed in the tran¬ 
sactions for sale of lands, and what is most interesting, probably 
one of the members of the district court (or Board) viz. Nagara- 
sreshlhin Ribhupala continued in service throughout this long 
period. There does not appear to have been any violent break 
. in the history or tradition of the imperial Gupta rule in Eastern 
India. 

One significant change has, however, to be noticed. The 
Uparika-Maharaja who was governing Pundravardhana-bhufeh' 
in 543 A.D. is called "Rdja-putra-Deva-bhattdraka”. The most 
reasonable interpretation seems to be that Deva, the son of the 
emperor, was then the governor of N. Bengal. This evidently 
gave an added importance to the province which is indicated 
by the addition of 'hastyasva-jana" before the word ‘hhoga’ 
following the governor’s name. During the century preceding 
this record, N. Bengal was governed by Chirata-datta, Brahma- 
datta and Jaya-datta, probably all belonging to the same Datta 
family. The reason why an imperial prince replaced this family 
is not Icnown to us. But the fact is not without significance. 
Usually, at the time of the decline of an empire, the provincial 
governors become almost like independent hereditary rulers. 
, Here the process is entirely reversed. This unerringly indicates 
the strong hold of the Gupta emperors in this region. 

kiog of Magadha, and 
it is d oubtful if a fter Ya^dharman’s coup d’etat, any territory 

further west acknowledged the suzerainty of the cmpii'e . As 

noted above, immediatel}'^ to the north-w^est of Magadha, the 
Maukharis were coming into prominence, and although it is 
very likely that they joined Baladitya in the crusade against 
the Hunas, as suggested above, they soon set up an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom. Further west, in Malava, the Later Guptas 
had probably established virtual independence after the death 
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END OF THE GUPl'A EMPIRE 

iodhamian. Southern^ and a part of Wes tern aud Eastern, 
flgal had already formed an independent kingdom. The rule 
of the last two emperors was, therefore, confined to Matradha 

• an d N. Bengal/ How and when the imperial Gu^a family 
■^nie to los e this last stronghold of theiF j^wer'stiri remains 
unknown. But the growing -power of the Maukharis and the 

• Later Guptas, and to a certain extent the rise of Gauda and 
Vahga (Bengal) as political powers, must have been the most 
important factors that brought about the final collapse of the 
imperial Guptas. A copper-plate Grant found at Ama u na’^ in 
the Gaya District was issued by K um^dmdtya-Mahardja 

' 2 32 ( = 551-52 A.D.) without any reference to the 

Gupta Lmperor. This probably indicates the virtual end of 
the Gupta empire before th^'date T" 
j ' spite of the many uncertain factors in the history of 

, tj^ period, the above review will make it clear that t he Huna 
1 | iltiia&iffit .caijnot .b?-,.regarded as the chief cause of the downfall 
I 'dL.tilfe, empire. It no doubt operated as an important contri- 
j: factor, but the internal dissensions in the imperial 

i, ^SSli^Tj-^the ambitious enterprise of Yasodharman and the 
ij of independence by feudal vassals aud provincial 

X .gov’eJttors were mainly instrumental in bringing about its 
■ ! oolla^se.® The Huna menace was great, but that barbarous 
hoide was kept in check throughout the fifth century A.D., and 
although later they caused damages and devastations on a large 
scale, they never counted as a lasting factor in Indian politics. 
But for the short period of Mihirakula’s success after Ya^- 
•dharman’s death, they never played even any important 


A mission was sent by the Chinese emperor in a.d. 539 to the 
ourt of Magadha, and Paramartha accompanied this mission to China 
tiere he spent the rest of his life. The Court of Magadha evidently 
eters to the Gupta Emperor, and proves the existence of this kingdom 

539 A.D. 

* X, 50. 

"Cf. PHAI/ App. D, p. 531. 
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role save in the border regions of Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. The decline and downfall of the Gupta empire ; 
was brought about by the same c^uses^ \yhich , oper^^^ tlie;^ 


case of the Maurya empire in the older and the Mughal empire 
m later dajs 











CHAPTER XII 




SOUTH INDIA. 

The three centuries and a half of South Indian history, 
forming the subject of this Chapter, are full of unsettled ques¬ 
tions. The fitful evidence, alike of literature and epigraphy, 
admits of diverse interpretations ; consequently there is no' 
consensus of opinion among the scholars who have written 
on this period. However, no attempt will be made here to 
leyiew rival theories ; our aim will be rather to state the 
evidence concisely and offer the minimum of comment calculated 

to set forth our view of the most probable course of the ev-ents 
of the period. 


I. Thu close of the Sang am age. 

The later phases of Sangam poetry in Tamil may well be 
ta ’en to fall within our period! and the celebrated Chola 
monarch karikala and his contemporary who ruled in Kahchi, 
ondaiman I|am Tiraiyan (IJandiraiyan), may well be placed 
about its commencement or a little earlier. The two kings are 
extolled in two poems by one poet, Uruttirangannanar, a 
rahmin of Kadiyalur. To a somewhat later period belonged 
Nannan of Konkanam and the minor chieftains famed for their 
patronage of the arts and for that reason counted along with 
some earlier names as Kadai-yelu-vallalka}, the Seven Patrons 
of the last Sangam. Later -than this generation was that 
oniinated by the Pandyan ruler, Nedunjeliyan. This may be 
erred from the facts that Nakkirar who celebrates him in the 
®du-nal-vadai mentions Karikala in one of his poems' and 

' Aham, 141. 
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hat none of the poets of the age of Karikala makes 
reference to Neduhjeliyan though they know of lesser Pandyan 
names. This Pandya was also a great patron of learning, but 
there is evidence that even after him the patronage of Sangam 
Tamil literature was continued for a time by Nalliyakkodan, 
Kumanan^ and others, though not on the same scale as before. 
The several generations of Chera princes who were contem¬ 
porary with all these monarchs and chieftains complete the 
picture of the political map of the Tamil country in this period. 

No connected account of political history is possible in the 
absence of a settled chronology and of genealogies of the ruling 
dynasties. All our knowledge comes from disconnected poems 
of various poets preserved in schematic anthologies put together 
long after the time of original composition ; the occasion of the 
poem and the name of its author rest on colophons added to the 
poems by their editors, and we have no means of controlling 
the tradition preserved in these colophons. We have indicated 
above the relative chronology of the most important land-marks 
in our period.^ Within the broad framework of this relative 
chronology some outstanding facts may be briefly noticed, and 
the social life of the age may be sketched with greater confidence 
in the light of contemporary literature. Karikala and Koccen- 
ganan are the two most prominent rulers of the Chola kingdom 
and the names of both have been decked by posterity in rain¬ 
bow hues of legend. The son of Ilanjetchenni, who was dis¬ 
tinguished for the beauty of his numerous war-chariots, 
Karikala was deprived of his birth-right by his enemies and 
confined in a prison for some \^ears. He effected his escape by 
overpowering the prison guards, and made himself king. In a 
great battle at Venni now called Kdyil Venni, fifteen miles to 


' Sirupan., Puram. 158. 

^ The Chronology of the Early Tamils by K. N. Sivaraja Pillai 
(Madras 1932) is of no value owing to its grave defects of method. 

^ Aham, 55, 246; Puram, 66; and Po'rHnar-arruppa(fai, 11. 146-8. 
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of Tanjore, he inflicted a defeat on the Pandya and 
the Chera who appear to have lent their support to Karikala’s 
domestic enemies, along witji eleven minor chieftains who 
shared the defeat with them ; the Chera king Perum Serai 
Adan, who received a wound on his back in the course of the 
battle, expiated the dishonour by starving himself to death on 
the field. Venni was thus the turning point in Karikala’s 
career ; the victory seated him firmly on his ancestral throne 
and secured for him the hegemony of the Tamil state system 
for the rest of his life. Another engagement at Vahaipparan- 
dalai‘ and expeditions against the Aruvalar* * in the lower valley 
of the Pennar, and the Oliyar, probably a predatory tribe of 
Naga extraction, who w'ere tamed by Karikala into a settled 
life, are among the other known events of this great king’s 
reign. A certain Adiinandi is the subject of many poems ; one 
of them by Paranar® states that her husband A^an Atti was 
being drowned in the mouth of the Kaveri and that he 
was rescued from the sea by another woman Marudi. 

The Silappadikdram says that Adiinandi w’as Karikala’s 
daughter. Karikala was a follower of the Vedic religion, 

a patron of Brahmins and poets, and a promoter of 
art, industry and trade. He made his mark as an im¬ 
partial judge. He w'as also a good liver who spent a fair 

amount of time in feasts, drinking and the company of women. 
In later ages the achievements of Karikala were magnified into 
a conquest of practically the whole of India ; but the most 
celebrated among his legendary achievements is the construc¬ 
tion of the floodbanks of the Kaveri with the aid of prisoners 
from Ceylon (Ceylonese story) and with that of several sub¬ 
ordinate kings among whom was Trinetra Pallava who lost his 




e east 


’ Aham, 125. 

* Paftinappalm, 11 . 274-5. 

* Aham, 222. 
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lird eye for refusing to carry out the'emperor’s behest (Telugu- 
Choda inscriptions). 

Tondaiinan Ijandiraiyan who ruled in Kauchipurara must 
have been a younger contemporary of Karikala who reached 
•eminence after the death of the great Chola monarch ; for not 
only does he not figure among the enemies of Karikala, but he 
is cleai'ly said to have commanded the respect of the three 
crowned kings of the Tamil land.*^ He was doubtless an inde¬ 
pendent ruler, and there is no support for the views often put 
forward that he was a grandson of Karikala or a viceroy ap¬ 
pointed to rule Kanchi after Karikala’s conquest of that city. 
Ilandiraiyan is said to have been born in the line of Vishnu 
in the family given by the waves of the sea {tirai) and thence 
■called Tiraiyan ; the family had also the name of Tondaiyar 
and were noted for their prowess in war and success in the 
storming of enemy fortresses. IJandiraiyan’s sceptre shunned 
evil and scrupulously followed the path of Dliarma. The name 
Tondai then applied both to the ruling dynasty and the country, 
exactly like Chola, Chera and Pandya ; but tondai is also the 


name of a creeper (Capparis horrida), and to this fact must be 
traced the name Pallava (sprout) of the rulers of Tondaiman^a- 
1 am in later times, and the legend recorded by the commentator 
Naccinarkkiniyar that the child born of a liaison between a 
Chola prince and a Naga maiden was floated on the sea with a 
twig of the tondai tied to him for identification in accordance 
with the prior understanding between the lovers—a case of 
euhenierism accounting at once for the names Tiraiyan and 
Tondaiyar. What the relation was, if any, between the 
Tiraiyar—Tondaiyar and the Pallavas, and what the interval 
was between the two lines of the rulers of Kanchi, can hardly 
be determined at present. 


* Pera^iriyar, however, in his comment on Tol. Marapu, 83 counts 
this ruler as a princeling not of full regal rank. We follow the. words 
in the text of the poem here as elsewhere. 





NEDUNJEIJYAN 


Jandiraiyan thus stands alone as we know nothing of his 
predecessors or successors of the Tondaiyar line from any source. 
He is counted among the poets of the Sangam age like many 
.another prince and patron of poets in that period. 

Of a later generation than Karikala and IJandiraiyan was 
Nedunjeliyan, the Pandyan king who is always distinguished 
from his namesakes by the attribute Talaiyalaganattucceru- 
venra, i.e., victorious in the battle of Talaiyalaganam. Among 
the predecessors of this ruler, was Mudukudumi Peruvaludi, a 
fierce warrior as well as the performer of many sacrifices, who 
is styled Paramcsvara in the Velvikudi grant of the eighth 
century .\.d. which renewed his original grant of the village of 
Velvikudi (sacrifice settlement). Nedunjeliyan himself was 
called to the throne as a youth. Tempted by his tender age 
and their own cupidity, his two neighbours, the Chola and the 
Chera, entered into a combination with five minor chieftains 
and planned an invasion of the Pandyan kingdom. Neduh- 
jeliyan, however, rose equal to the occasion, and a simple poem 
•of great force and beauty attests the youthful king’s heroic 
resolve to hold his own at all costs.^ His enemies took the 
•offensive greatly underrating his strength and ability, and 
hoping for an easy partition of his territory among themselves. 
Nedunjeliyan had to commence the fight almost at the gates 
of Madura ; but he soon threw the enemies out of his kingdom 
and pursued them across the frontier into the Tanjore district. 
The decisive engagement took place at Talai-yalanganam, which 
probably is now represented by the village with an identical 
name Talai-alam-kadu, eight miles to the north-west of Tiru- 
valur. Chey,* * the Chera king of the Elephant-look, was captured 
nlive® in literal fulfilment of the vow taken by Nedtinjeliyan 
the eve of the campaign. After his brilliant success in 


* Purauj, 72 . 

* Tiruk'kural, 355 comm. 
^ Pupam, 17 . 
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^^fending his kingdom against foreign aggression, Nedunjeliyan. 
was engaged in successful wars against the Kongu chieftain 
Adigan, and another petty ruler nearer home, Evvi of NIdiir, 
from whom he wrested the tw'O districts called Milalai and 
Mutturu and annexed them to his own kingdom. The battle 
of Talai-yalanganam was a turning point in Paiidyan history 
and was long cherished with pride by Nedunjeliyan s suc¬ 
cessors ; a brief but vivid allusion to it occurs in a Pandyan 
charter of the tenth century—the Sinnamanur plates of Raja- 
siriiha II. Nedunjeliyan was a follower of the Vedic religion 
and performed sacrifices. Himself a poet of no mean order, 
he patronised many poets like Mangudi Marudan, Nakkirar and 
his father, and Kalladanar ; their poems contain many traces 
of an intimate admiration for the king and his qualities and 
achievements. 

The Chola monarch Sengapan (Red-eye) defeated his Chera 
contemporary Kanaikkal Irumporai in the battle of Kalumalam 
near Karuvur in the Kongu country and took him prisoner. 
The victor finds a place in the hymns of the Saiva devotees. 
Sambandar and Sundaramurtti, as well as of the Vaishnava 
Tirumangai AJvar, and in the legendary genealogy of the Cholas 
of the Vijayalaya line. SehganaiT^as believed to have wor¬ 
shipped Vishnu in Tirunaraiyur, and constructed seventy 
beautiful temples enshrining the eight-armed Isa (Siva). 

The Cheras have been mentioned more than once in the 
preceding paragraphs. We hear generally little of them besides 
their names, which are too cumbrous to be included in a general 
account like this. Students of Tamil literature have discussed 
at great length, but with inconclusive results, tw'o questions of 
Chera history—the location of the Chera capital Vanji, and the 
rule of succession in the royal line. Some would locate Vanji 
in Karur in the Western confines of the modern Trichinopoly 
district, while others identify it with Tiruvanjaikkalam on the 
west coast in the Cochin State. 
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the succession in the Chera royal line went from 
father to son or followed the matriarchal rule of inheritance by' 
sister’s sons (marumakkal-tayam) has also been debated at 
undue length ; and discussion has centred round dubious and 
cryptic expressions in the colophons to the extant portions of 
the anthology known as ‘the Ten Tens’ {Padirni^pallii.) The 
only positive evidence on the matter points to succession in the 
male line.' 

Two facts of Chera history deserve to be mentioned here. 
One is the vuctory of Iniaiyavaramban Neduhjeral Adan against 
the Yavanas of ‘graceless harsh speech’, who were made pri¬ 
soners and subjected to ill-treatment, their hands being tied 
behind and oil being poured on their heads ; besides they were 
relieved of many precious utensils and a good quantity of 
diamonds. These Yavanas were either Greeks or the Arab 
intermediaries who took a prominent share in the trade between 
India and the West. The other fact is the overthrow of the 
Kadanibu located in a delta near the. sea—another achievement 
attributed to the same ruler. One of his successors is said to 
have decapitated Nannan whose capital city had the round- 
blossomed Kadambu near its portal. This recurring warfare 
in which the Cheras seem to glory in the seizure and destruc- 
bon of the Kadamba tree as their trophy deserves to be noted ; 
it may well be that Naniian’s line and their ‘guardian tree’ 
(feavai mar am) of the Kadambu anticipate in the West the 
Kadambas of VanavasI celebrated in inscriptions of a slightly 
a er age, very much in the same manner as Ijandiraiyan and 
the line of Tondaiyar in Kahclii anticipate the Pallavas in the 
®ast. But to conclude from this that the Pallavas and Kadambas 
I'eie indigenous lines of rulers "of South Indian origin may not 
correct ; for the probability remains of incoming dynasties 
itorthern origin adopting prevalent local traditions and 


' Padi j flip pat lu, 74. 
1.5 
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similating them, thus winning for themselves a larger cti 
to the affections of the local population.^ 

In striking contrast to the obscurity of the political history 
of the period, is the v ivid picture of the social and cultnraL 
conditions that stands^out-iromHdie numerous- 


^ The most prominent feature of _its cujLtpre is its composite 
quality. It is the unmistakable result of the blend of two 
originally distinct cultures, best described as Tamilian and 
Aryan, though it is by no means easy, without much preli¬ 
minary study that must engage scholars for some years to come, 
to isolate the elements of the Pre-Aryan Tamil culture that 
have entered into the amalgam. Everything has already been 
thoroughly overlaid with the Aryan influences which act some¬ 
times as no more than a superficial veneer thinly disguising the 
original traits, but more often pervades through and through 
transforming practices and institutions beyond recognition. 
There are at present no traces of any literary work in the Tamil 
language, however ancient, which does not betray Sanskrit in¬ 
fluence to some extent. Yet we may be quite certain that the 
bulk of the population, like the bulk of the words employed 
in the literature of the time, were of pre-Aryan Tamilian 
origin ; only the spirit animating both has been thoroughly 
Aryanized. And this great cultural transformation was appa¬ 
rently effected in a very peaceful manner ; the literature 
bears no sign of opposition to the inflow of the new in¬ 
fluences or conflict with them ; on the contrary there is abundant- 


evidence that they were everywhere welcomed and embraced 
with alacrity. The same process was continued, as we know, 
in Ceylon and in the eastern colonies farther afield. 

The vision of the poets of our age was not limited to the 


^ The ‘Kadambas^ have sometimes been spoken of as pirates and 
the Chera victories as great naval achievements. There is no talk of 
Kadambas in this context but only of tlie Kadambii tree in our sources. 
A unique naval achievement against an unnamed island occurs however 
in Nos. 45 and 46 of Padlrruppattu, 
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ines of. the Tamil country ; the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin is often referred to especially in 
connection with the conquests of different heroes. The Hindu 
colonies in the east across the seas and the regular trade that was 
carried on by them and other countries with South India are 
also mentioned. Urban life was fairly developed in a few centres, 
particularly the capital cities of Kanchi, Uraiyur, Madura and 
Vanji ; these cities were well fortified, were surrounded by deep 
moats, and their streets were broad and bazaars crowded. In 
the chief sea-port towns like Maniallapuram, Puhar and Korkai 
the same features of urban life were reproduced with the addi¬ 
tion of the residences of foreign merchants from man}’’ lands 
3nd the activities of busy customs officials and those engaged 
in loading and unloading...vessels in the harbour.^ The row of 
boats, that had returned after disposing of cargoes of white salt 
in exchange for paddy and were lying in harbour, are com¬ 
pared, by the author of Pattinappalai,^ to a number of war hor.ses 
tethered in a row. In the extensive bazaar of Puhar were many 
Syaiid and spacious mansions, raised on platforms reached by 
^^Sh ladders ; these were naturally centres of art, culture and 
fashion.® in all parts of the town there were flags of various 
i<iuds and shapes flying in the air. Some were flags that were 
A'orshipped by many as a high divinity and the entrances to 
tieir precincts were decorated with flowers. Others were white, 
ajsS raised on frames supported by posts, below which were 
e offerings of rice and sugar to precious boxes of nierclian- 
ise. Yet others were flags that announced the challenge of 
SI eat and renowned teachers who had mastered many sciences 
®nd proclaimed their readiness 'to hold a public debate with 
scholars. There were also flags waving on the masts of 
Ps^ ^aving in the port of Puhar like huge elephants chafing 


1 


y 


’" 142-80. 


536-44. 
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at their posts. Yet others, flying over shops where fish and 
flesh were being sliced and fined and whose thresholds were 
strewn with fresh sand and flowers, announced the sale of high’ 
clawi lu)uor to ilieir imnibeiTe&s cnstoiners. Drink wafi a Very 
common Itixtury amouK liiyli and low ; iiiiportcil wines lignred 
pronuiicntly in royal banquets, while lesser folk had to be 
content with country toddy and other varieties of drinks, among 


which toppi prepared from fermented paddy is spoken of very 
highly.* Courtesans skilled in music were another attraction of 
the city life, but the poets point out how their wily love cannot 
be compared with the deep devotion of the wedded wife. 

Our poets give us beautiful pictures of other aspects of 
life also. The rural landscape, studded with coconut and mango 
treeC’and characterised by the different agricultural activities, 
is often described in rich colours. The interesting features of 
the life of hunters with their paraphernalia of dogs, nets and 
traps are also referred to. We get a vivid account of the life of 
the fishing folk of Puhar—how they caught and cooked fish 
on the shore, how they spent their leisure time in fierce duels, 
how they w orshipped their traditional deities and how they spent 
their nights in music and love-making. The pure and homely 
atmosphere of an Agrahdra village, where even the parrots in 
the unpretentious dwellings of the pious and learned Brahmins 
could recite the Vedic hymns, is also reproduced with equal 
success. And finally the poets do not fail to describe in glow¬ 
ing colours the warm and rich hospitality they often received 
from their royal patrons—^how they spent their time pleasantly 
in the palace listening to exquisite music, drinking delicious 
wines and eating to their hearts’ content rich dishes, vege¬ 
tarian and non-vegetarian, 'till the edges of their teeth became 
blunt like the plough-shares after ploughing dry lands.’ The 
kings used to suj)ervise personally the reception of their 


^ Perumbon-dryuppadai, 1, 142. 
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el guests, and they had very good reasons to do so ; for 
tliey were apprehensive that they would be pilloried in their 
songs by disappointed and irate bards. 


'ritu KakPy Pam.avas. 

The Satavahana empire tottered to its fall towards the 
close of the second century a.d. or the beginning of the third. 
Heirs to the great Mauryas in the Deccan, the Satavahanas 
must have come into possession of all the country that had 
formed part of Asoka’s empire ; certainly VanavasI in the West, 
and probably also Tondaimandalani in the east thus came under 
Satavahana rule for a time. The families of Naiinan in the West 
and Tiraiyar in the East are, as we have seen, mentioned in 
Tamil works that are best placed in the period of the with¬ 
drawal of Satavahana power from the South. The}' may well 
represent the natural power of the Tamil state system to extend 
into the region vacated by the rulers of the Deccan, or possibly 
Ihe Tamil states in these regions to emerge into independence 
^^ter a period of subordination to northeni rule. However that 
may be, it was not long before rulers of northern origin and 
affiliation once more took possession of these lands and ruled 
them for several generations, the Clnitus and the Kadambas 
in the West, and the Pallavas in the East. 

Epigraphy affords clear evidence that these three lines of 
rulers, libg Ikshvakus and Brihatphalayauas in the Telugu 
country, continue the Satavahana tradition in administration, 
and prima facie they are all instances of powerful local officials 
setting up independent rule with the weakening and dis¬ 
appearance of the central power to which they had been subject 
thM^*^ Everywhere the charters of the new dynasties retain 
later^”^*^^^*^’ the script and the official titles of the Satavahanas ; 
a er the language changes into Sanskrit and the script develops 
new orms, and a further stage in the development occurs when 
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he inscriptions become bi-lingual, partly Sanskrit and partly 
local idiom, Telugu, Tamil or Kanarese. The last stage was 
not reached within the limits of our period. 

The origi n of t he Pal lavas has been much debated ; some 
would postulate for them a Parthian (Pahlava) origin, and 
suppose that, like SuviSkha, the Pallava minister (amatya) 
of Rudra-daman in Surashfra, the founder of the Pallava 
dynasty might have been a Satavaliana official of foreign extrac¬ 
tion ; this is a hypothesis which can neither be confirmed nor 
contradicted in the present state of the evidence, but strictly 
speaking it is unnecessary when the question is viewed in a 
wider background. For there is good reason to think that the 
Pallavas and tlie Kadambas, and even the Chtitus before them 
to some extent, sought to adopt local traditions for their own 
use and incorporate them in their charters. Thus Satakarni 
of the Chutu-kula, ruler of Vanavasi, worships and endows at 
the shrine of the god of Malavalli on the same pillar which 
bears this brief record, we find immediately after it a longer 
inscription of a Kadamba king, described as Vaijayanli- 
dhcimma-maliardja, and also, like Satakarni, worshipper of the 


god of Malavalli. A little later the Kadamba line began 
to declare their devotion to Svami Mahasena, whom Tamil tradi¬ 
tion regarded as dwelling in the Kadambu tree. In the same 
manner, Pallavas, as the name of the dynasty of Kanchipuram, 
must be taken to be the Prakrit-Sanskrit rendering of Tondai, 
the Tamil name of the land and its rulers. Curiously enough, 
poet Oftakkuttan who wrote in the twelfth century a.d. seems 
vaguely to recall these early attempts at mutual adaptation 
betw'een the North and the vSouth W'hen, referring to the tree 
sacred to the local deity (sthala-vriksha), the mango, he calls 
it Chuta-pallava.^ 


■ EC. VII, Sk. 263. 

’ Takka Yagapparani, v. 625. 
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?lie eastern and south-eastern section of the Satavahana 
empire fell to the Ikshvakus, the Brihatphala 3 '^anas and the 
Pallavas. The history of the first two of these houses has been 
dealt with in Chapter IV, and we shall therefore trace here that 
of the last mentioned one. 

The early history of the Pallavas of Kanchi is to be traced 
from three copper-plate grants, in the Prakrit language, two 
issued from Kanchipuram, and all containing the name of 
Skanda-varnian with varying prefixes.^ These prefixes are in 
order Yuvamahayaja Siva, Dhanimdniahnrajadhiraja Siva, and 
Siri Vijaya. The words Siva and Vijaya, like Siri, are only 
auspicious honorofics, and do not militate against our considering 
the Skanda-varman of all the three charters as one and the 


same person ; the palaeography of the records affords strong 
support to this view. Thus the earliest of these grants was 
issued by Skanda-varman when he was still Yuvaraja and the 
two others when he was the ruling monarch ; one of these bears 
a date in his eighth regnal year, and the year of the other is 
lost by the action of time. 

As Yuvaraja, Skanda-varman is described as belonging to 
the Bharadvaja gotra and the Pallava family. As monarch, he 
is called in addition the performer of the Agnishloma, Vajapeya 
and Asvamedha sacrifices and supreme king of kings devoted 
to Dharma. It appears from these inscriptions that the Pallava 
kingdom had Kaiichi for its capital and extended up to the 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna rivers. There is no direct 
evidence on the location of its western frontier j but considering 
the traditions that the Kadamba Maj’urasarman got the country 
between the Western sea and Prehara from a Pallava monarch, 
and that the Ganga kings continued to occupy a feudatory rela¬ 
tion to the Pallavas for some generations, it seems probable that 
Pallava dominion extended right up to the Western sea in this 


* Mayidavolu, EL VI, 84-9; Hiraliadagalli, Ibid. I, 2; also II, 480-5. 
British Museum plates of Charudevi, Ibid. VIII, 
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early period. The steps by which this empire was built up are 
not now traceable, but its wide extent shows that Skauda- 
varman could legitimately claim imperial position as he did 
by his title Dharma-maharajadhimja. He had also performed 
the Asvainedha sacrifice. Obviously, he was not the first Pallava 
ruler of Kan chi ; his title Yuvamaharaja in the Mayidavolu 
plates indicates that clearly enough ; but at present we have 
no definite knowledge of his predecessors. Skaiida-varman had 
a son, Buddha-varman, who was Yuvaraja as we learn from a 
grant issued by his queen CharudevI, who calls herself mother 
of Buddhyaiikura. vSkanda-varman flourished in the latter part* 
of the 3 rd century. We have no historical information about 
the reign or achievements of any of his successors. 

There is total darkness for a century more or less after 


the records of Skanda-varman’s time, and the only direct 
evidence so far known for the continuance of Pallava rule in this 
period in Kafichipuram is the well-known reference in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta to Kanchi. 
Samudra-gupta’s invasion of the South took place about the 
middle of the fourth century a.d. There can be no reasonable ' 
doubt that his opponent Vishnugopa was a Pallava ruler of 
KanchT , but none of the kings of this name mentioned in the 
Pallava vSanskrit charters can be considered sufficiently early to 
be identified with the enemy of Samudra-gupta. There is no 
evidence that Samudra-gupta reached as far South as Kanchi, 
though he met its ruler in battle somewhere.^ 

The next stage in the annals of Pallava rule known to 
history is represented b}^ ten copper i>late charters^ and the 


1 Cf. p. above. 

*They are: (1-2) Omgodu—-two sets A and B, El. XV, 246-55; 
(3) Uruvapalli, V, 50-53; (4) Necjuiigaraya, Bharati, (Vrsa) Jvestha, 
pp. 699-713; (5) Mangadur, lA. V, 154-7; (6) Pikira, EL VIII, '159-63; 
(7) Bnchireddipalem, Jl. Mad. Univ. XIT. 129-59; (8) Cbeudalur, EL VIIT, 
233-36; (9) Udayendirara, EL III, 142-7; (10) Chura, EL XXIV, 137-43. 
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fragment, all of them in Sanskrit. There is besides a 
unique stone inscription of Siriiha-varman in Prakrit discovered 
recently in the Guntur district. The charters are all dated in 
the regnal years of the kings ruling at the time of their issue 
without reference to any well known era, and for chronology we 
•depend mainly bn palaeography ; a western Gahga copper plate 
•charter, to be dated likewise on palaeographic grounds, men¬ 
tions a couple of synchronisms with Pallava rulers, and there is 
a Saka date in a Jaina manuscript which confirms the chrono¬ 
logy suggested by these rather vague indications. 

The Sanskrit charters are none of them issued from 
KailchTpuram except the Chendalur and Udayendiram plates. 
Several writers have maintained that the Pallavas lost Kauclu 
■during this period ; they find support for this view in the state¬ 
ment of the Velurpalaiyam plates that Kancluimra was seized 
•by Kunmravishnu, and argue that Kanchi passed into the hands 
of the Cholas, Karikala and his successors, for a time. We have 
assigned Karikala to an earlier age ; and there is little tan^ble 
evidence of his having ever conquered Kaiichipuram. Even if 
Ike Chendalur and Udayendiram plates of the Pallavas issued 
from Kaiichi are set aside on the score of doubts about their 
igenuineness, the jumbled traditions of the Velurpalaiyam plates 
•cannot offer reliable guidance to occurrences which took place 
about four or five centuries earlier. The theor\' that Kaiiclu- 
I'Uram ceased to be the Pallava capital for a time cannot be 
accepted without more tangible evidence. 

The genealogy and chronology of the Pallavas of the 
Sanskrit charters may be arranged in the following manner. 


last three have been suspected on paleographical grounds; they are 
best copies of originals no longer accessible, if not altogether spurious, 
“U their evidence .should be treated with reserve. The information 
PU*®'! by the Pallava records about the cultural conditions of the 
RoU been utilised in the general account of the Administration, 

ugion and Social and Economic condition of our period given in 
Chaps. XIV, xvni & XIX. 
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tepting the data from all known records as genuine, but 
marking off the doubtful ones from the rest. 


Kuniaravisliyu I (Om. A), 325-50 

o. , I 

Skanda-varman I, 350-375 

I 

Vira-varnian (V Irakorclia-varman of Dar^i), 375-400 

I 

Skanda-varman II (Om. A), 400-436 


Siihlia-varman I Yuvamaharaja Vislujugopa-varman I Kumaravishiju 11' 
(436-60) (UruvapalH,^ Nedungaraya) | 

Skanda-varman III Simha-varman II (Om. B. Mangajur, Buddha-vannan 
460-80 Pikira, Buchireddipalem), 480-500 | 

Nandi-varman Vishnugopa-varman II (Chura) Kuniaravishnu HE 
(Udayendiram) ‘ (Chendalur) 

The dates given against the monarchs are approximate,, 
based on a rough calculation of twenty to twenty-five years for 
each reign with the date from the Lokavibhdga and the Ganga 
synchronisms as the starting points.^ This scheme, it will be- 
noticed, renders it probable that Samudra-gupta’s Pallava 
opponent was either Kumaravishnu I himself, or a brother of 
his named Vishnugopa. Siriiha-varman II must be taken to- 
have had a prosperous reign as he is found issuing the largest 
number of grants. Yuvaraja Vishnugopa-varman I may or 
may not have reigned, though he is called Maharaja in the 
Chura plates j perhaps he did not. Wg aj-g j-jq means sure 
what happened after Simha-varman II ; the grants have all 
been suspected as their palaeography is not of the period to- 

^ The Penukoncja plates of Madhava-varnian II, for which a.d. 475 
is considered a very good date, state that Madhava himself, who had 
another name Siiiiha-varman, was annointed by the Pallava Maharaja 
Skanda-varman, and earlier, his father Ayya-varman was annointed by 
the Pallava Maharaja Simha-varman, who is generally taken to be 
Simha-varman II. The manuscript of Lokavibhaga gives the informa-* 
tion that Sarvanandin finished copying or composing the work on a day 
corresponding to 25th August a.d. 458, which fell in the twenty-second 
regnal year of Simha-varman, the ruler of Kanchi. 








KADAMBAS 


j^tt^/they purport to belong. There is no room in this scheme 
for Simha-varman, the father of Simhavishnu, who starts the 
line of Pallava rulers whose history is best known from the 
end of the sixth century a.d. Here is another gap in the line 
of succession which cannot be bridged at present. 

The political history of the Pallava kingdom during this 
period is almost a blank, as the conventional epithets applied 
to the different kings in different charters on their performance 
of sacrifices, success in many fields of battle, honouring gods 
and Brahmanas, and protecting their subjects, are not of much 
value to the historian and do not deserve detailed discussion. 
The contemporary inscriptions of the Kadambas and Gangas, 
however, mention a few facts bearing on the relations of the 
Pallavas with these dynasties and these are best considered with 
the history of these lines of rulers. 


3. The Kadambas. 

The rise of the Kadambas is narrated in some detail in 
the Talagun^a pillar inscription^ engraved within a century 
of the events. There was a Brahmin family who derived their 
descent from Hariti and belonged to the Manavya gotra ; they 
were devoted to the study of the Veda and the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices ; they were regular in the performance of 
rituals, daily and periodical, and kept an open house where 
guests were always welcome ; they were called Kadambas as 
they tended with care a unique blossoming Kadam ba tree that 
had come up near their dwelling. In this family was born 
Mayurasarman who, after a good education, went to the capital 
of the Pallava ruler along with his gum (teacher) Vira^rman, 
to complete his studies and entered the ghaiikd (college) with 
A view to learn the entire Veda. There he had a fierce quarrel 


vm, 24-36; EC. VII, Sk. 176. 
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ith a mounted guard (asvasaihstha), and iu his wrath, he Mt: 
‘Alas! in this age of Kali, Brahnianahood is helpless against 
the Kshatra ; for what can be more pitiful than this, that even 
after I have given full satisfaction to my gurus and studied my 
sakha with great effort, the realisation of my spiritual aim 
should depend on the king ?’ So with his arm deft iu handling 
kusa (a kind of holy grass), samidh (fuel) and other ingredients 
of sacrifice, he grasped the shining weapons of war wishing to 
conquer the world. He soon overpow'ered the Pallava officials 
of the frontier in battle, and occupied the dense forests round 
about Sriparvata (in the Karnul district). He also levied tribute 
from the Brihad-banas and other rulers to fulfil his avowed 
Iiroject and to rouse the anger of the Pallava kings. When these 
rulers of Kanchi came at the head of their vast forces to engage 
him in battle, he surprised them in their camps by nocturnal 
attacks, and kept on harassing them, while avoiding an open 
battle in the field. The Pallava rulers admired his prowess, and 
flunking that no good can come out of the destruction of so 
eminent a warrior, they readily courted his friendship, employed 
him as commander in their wars and in due course crowned 
him with their own hands sole monarch of the territory between 
the western sea and Prehara. Prehara, the eastern limit of the 
Kadamba kingdom which thus came into existence, has not 
been identified ; it has generally been taken to be a river, either 
tlie Tungabhadra or Malaprabha ; but at present this is no more 
than a plausible guess. 


Kow there is nothing incredible in this account ; an in¬ 
sult, real or imagined, leads to a successful rebellion, terminated 
by a peace on the basis of mutual regard and friendship. But 
the details are far from clear ; the nature of the original quarrel 
that followed Mayurasarman’s entry into the ghatika, the place 
where he lived and studied at first and whence he went over to 
Kanchi, the reason for his selecting the Sriparvata region for 
the base of his operations against the Pallavas, or for the 
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making over the western marches of their dominions 
to Mayurasarmau are all unknown. And it seems that the 
description of the family of Mayurasarman as Haritiputras of 
the ]\Ianavya gotra who derived their family name from tending 
a Is-adumbci tree is a myth connecting the family with well- 
known local traditions of the Chiitus and other lines of rulers to 
whom the country belonged in earlier times. Several myths 
gathered round the name and family of Mayurasarman in later 
ages, and there was invented a three-eyed four-armed eponymous 
ancestor of the famil}'. There is no need to reproduce all these 
legends, but a sample may be given ; an inscription of a.d. 
1189 states that being born in a Kadamba forest the founder of 
the line was called Kadamba Rudra, and as he bore on his 
linibs the reflections of a peacock’s feathers, he came to be 
called Mayuravarman,—note the change of Sarman to Varman. 

Epigraphy is our only guide to the chronology of Kadamba 
Iiistory. The Talagunda, pillar inscription may well be assigned 
to the middle of the fifth century A.D. ; this would indicate the 
middle of the fourth centurj?^ as the date for Mayurasarman. 
The suggestion has been made that Samudra-gupta’s inroad 
about this time must have given a rude shock to the power 
of the Pallavas, and that Mayurasarman took advantage of the 
resulting weakness and confusion to establish his kingdom in 
the West. However that may be, the fact that the earliest 
Kadamba inscrijjtion known" is in the Prakrit language and 
has features in common with the Hirahadagalli plates, shows 
that the foundation of Kadamba power cannot be later than the 
first half of the fourth century. This inscription is found 
engraved on a pillar in Malavalli, below a shorter record of the 
Chujus. The inscription does hot give the name of the Kadamba 
hing, but it may be assigned to the first ruler of the line as it 
confirms and amplifies an earlier gift of Sivaskanda-vannan a 


^ EC. VlII ftlr 170 

Vir.’sk 2^4; ^. XLVI, 154-55. 
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^aritlputra of the M§nav3^a gotra and ruler of Vaijayanti— 
obviously a Chutu king ; the Kadamba king {Kadambdndni 
rdjd) is described as Vaijayantt-dharma-mahdrdjddhirdja devoted 
to the study of the Veda— paiikaia-sojjhdyi-chachchdparo, a 
phrase which recalls a part of the set prasastis of the later 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the Kadambas. Another Prakrit ins¬ 
cription from Chandravalli/ much shorter than the Malavalli 
record, names INIayurasarman, states that he dug a tank 
(tatdkam), ascribes to him conquests in Traikuta, Abhira, 
Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasth^a, Sayindaka, Punata, Mokari, 
and then stops abruptly at this point. This impossible record 
has all the appearance of a modern fake, and its evidence should 
await coufinnation before being accepted as histor3^ 

The genealogy of the Kadambas to be gathered from the 
inscriptions is as follows ; the dates given under each ruler 
being approximations of Jouveau-Bubreuil. 


Mayurasarman a.d. (345-60) 
Kahga-varman (360-85) 
BhagTratha (385-410) 


Raghu (410-25) 


Kakustha-varman (425-50) 


. ' V -! I 

Santi-varraan ■‘^umara-varman Krishna-varman I 

(450-75) I ‘I 

I Mandhatri-varniaii 1 ! 

Mrigesa-varinaii (488-500) Vishnu- Deva-varman 

(470-488)_varman 


Ravi-varman Bhanu-varmaii 
(500-538) 

I 

Hari-varman 
(538-50) 


6ivaratha Simha-varman 

Krishiia-varman II (550-65 A.D.) 

■ ■ I 

Aja-varman etc. 


tMAR. 1929, No. 1, pp. 50 ff. 
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'hat services Mayurasannau rendered to the Pallavas after 
he became friends with them and before they gave him inde¬ 
pendent and sole charge of the kingdom of Vanavasi 
(VaijayantI), is not stated either in the Talaguncla pillar ins¬ 
cription or elsewhere. But the inscription says that Mayura- 
sarman was appointed as Senapati by Shadanana and the mothers, 
a statement which finds a permanent place in the standard 
prasasti of the Kadambas ever afterwards in the phrase : Svdmi- 
viahdsena-matrigan-mudhydtdbhishiktdjidm ; we have already 
shown reason to hold that this was an instance of the adoption 
of local myths and legend by the new line of rulers. Mayura- 
sarman, as he came to be known later, was credited in mediaeval 
tunes with the performance of eighteen horse-sacrifices, and 
the distribution of 144 villages among the 32,000 Brahmins of 
the primeval village— anddi agrahdra—oi Sthanakundura (Tal- 
gunda), but there is no mention of Mayurasannau having 
performed even one Asvamedha, not to speak of eighteen, in 
the contemporary inscriptions. The Halsi plates^ of Yuvaraja 
Kakustha-varman, the great-grandson of Mayurasannau, are 
dated in the eightieth Savivatsara of an unnamed epoch ; the 
reckoning may be taken to have started from the coronation of 
iMayurasarman as monarch, but it does not appear in any other 
inscription. 

Of Kahga-varman and Bhagiratha we learn little from the 
Talagunda inscription. The former is said to have won fame 
in fierce wars ; the Vakalaka ruler Vindhya-sena of the Basim 
branch (c. a.d. 340-90) is said to have conquered Kuntala, and 
it seems probable that Kaiiga-varman had to face an invasion 
by the Vakafaka ruler which, while it tested the military 
strength of the Kadamba kingdom, does not seem to have had 
^ny permanent results.^ To the reign of Bhagiratha may have 
to be assigned the embassy of Kalidasa from Vikramaditya to 


Vl, 22-4. 

JRAS. 1914, pp. 324-25, 328. EL XXVI . 148. 
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[Inntalesvara.^ Raghu, the elder son of Bhagiratha, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, ‘subdued his enemies by his valour’ ; his younger 
brother Kakustha was Yuvardja under him, holding his court 
perhaps in Palasika (Halsi) ; a grant issued by him from that 
town hands over some land to a general, Srutaklrti by name,, 
for the use of the venerable arhats of the place in order to- 
secure his spiritual welfare in the next world (dlmanas- 
tdrandrtham) At the end of Raghu’s reign Kakustha-varmau. 
became king ; the Talgunda pillar inscription bestows great 
praise on him and describes the prosperous condition of the 
country under his rule and the splendour of his numerous palaces 
adorned with gopuras. He is said also to have brought joy to 
many a royal household like that of the Guptas by means of 
his daughters. The details of the marriage alliance with the 
Guptas are not forthcoming, unless the surmise is accepted that 
Kalidasa’s embassy to the ruler of Kuntala, referred to above, 
had something to do with it. But a princess of Kuntala, 
Ajitabhattarika by name, is said to have been the queen of 
V^afaka Narendra-sena and mother of Prithvl-shena II,® and 
it seems probable that she was a daughter of Kakustha-varman. 
This king made a large fresh water tank within the precincts of 
the celebrated Siva temple of Talagunda, and the fact was 
recorded on a pillar by his son and successor Santi-varman in 
the inscription that has so far guided our exposition of Kadamba 
history. 

An inscription from Talagunda mentions a prince Kakustha 
of the Bhatari line, son of a beautiful Kadamba princess ; this 


• The embassy is attested to by two rather later works, hdcya- 

tnimdihsa of Raja-^ekhara and AuckityavicharacharchS of Ksheinendra. 
There however is no unanimity among the scholars about the identity 
of the Kuntala king. • j i. , . 

* lA. VI, 23. The phrase cited in the text was misunderstood by 
Fleet, and some history has been made by Moraes in his Kadambakula 
p 23 out of Fleet’s mistaken translation. 

*EI. IX, 271, vv. 30-1. Kielhorn’s date for the Balaghat plates 
is clearly far too late. J. Dubreuli AHD. pp. 75, 100. Cf. Ch. V alxive. 
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anagge is said to have attained the headship of ten mandalikas 
with control over customs duties—a statement which is interest¬ 
ing, as another inscription states, as we shall see, that 
Vaijayanti had eighteen mandalikas in charge of its customs 
revenue. It seems not unlikely that the Kadamba princess men¬ 
tioned here was also a daughter of the famous Kadamba 
Kakustha, and that his namesake of the Bhatarivaihsa was a 
grandson of his. 

Santi-varman is described as a ruler of great fame, the 
beauty of whose fine person was enhanced by the wearing of 
three crowns ipattatraya) ; this seems to indicate fresh accession 
of territory, but the details are unknown. A record of his son 
Mrige^ from Halsi also says, without specifying details, that 
Santi-varman dragged to himself by main force the Lakshmi 
from the palaces of his "enemies.^ He was apparently served in 
a subordinate capacity by his younger brother Krishna-varman 
and the latter’s son Vishnu-varman. The position of Krishna- 
varman is, however, involved in some obscurity. While there 
are no inscriptions directly emanating from him, in those of his 
sons he is credited with ruling the southern country with great 
efficiency and popularity and with having performed the 
Asvamedha.^ While Deva-varman calls himself Yuvaraja and 
issues his grant from a place called Triparvata (not identified), 
his elder brother Vishnu-varman dates his grants in his own 
regnal years (third and fifth) ; in one grant he takes the per¬ 
mission of his uncle Santi-varman for making the gift and 
describes him as “his elder father, lord of the entire KarnatsJ 
country of which Vaijayanti with its eighteen mandalikas was 
the tilaka”, but in another grant, two years later, there is no 
tnention of Santi-varman, and Vishnu-varman announces that 
he was anointed by the Pallava ruler Sauti-varma-niaharaja. 


* lA. VI, 24-5. 

’ Biriir plate of Vishnu-varman EC. VI, Kd. 162; Ilebb.nta .grant of 
same MAR. 1925, p. 98; Devagiri plates of Deva-varnian JA- ''lb 33. 
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Some light on this puzzling set of facts may be got from two 
other inscriptions of the time. From the Barnahalli plates of 
Krishna-varman II/ the great grandson of Krishna-varman I, 
the subject of our present discussion, we learn the fact that he 
had for his queen a Kekaya princess who was tlie mother of 
Vishnu-varman. Secondly, a stone inscription from Anaji 
(Davanagere tdluq in the Chitaldurg district of Mysore) makes 
the important statement that Sivananda-varman, a scion of the 
renowned line of Kekayas, witnessed the ravages to which his 
country became subject during the battle between Nanakkasa, 
the Pallava king, and Krishna-varman in which Krishna- 
vafman’s forces were shattered ; the sight of so much suffering 
stirred Sivanaiida to the depths of his being, and he resolved 
to renounce all wordly ambition and seek his peace and the 
eternal fame of his family by fasting unto death. Now it^seems 
very probable that Sivananda was the brother of the Kekaja 


queen of Krishna-varman. 

In the light of all these facts, the course of events may be 
reconstructed somewhat as follows. During Santi-varman’s 
reign, the hostility of the Pallavas spelt danger to the Kadamba 
power ; the situation was met by the southern part of the 
kingdom being constituted into a separate charge under Krishna- 
varman and his sons with independent status, a virtual division of 
the kingdom accentuated by the performance of a horse-sacrifice 
by Krishna-varman ; all the same, the blow from the Pallavas 
fell heavy on this boastful ruler and perhaps cost him his life, 
besides ruining the principality of the Kekayas, the home-laud 
of his queen ; as a result of their victory the Pallavas claimed 
the allegiance of Vishnu-varman who had to accept investiture 
from them. If this view of the events is correct, the Kadambas 
must be held to have suffered a tangible set-back in their position 
in this period ; a part of their territory and a branch of the 


> EL VI, 16-20. 
• EC. VI, 16-20. 
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family passed under Pallava suzerainty at least for a time. 
The names of the Pallava rulers concerned, Nanakkasa and 
5 anti-varman, are otherwise unknown, a sharp reminder of how 
little we know at present of the history of those times. 

Santi-varman was followed on the throne by his son 
INIrigesa-varman who is known from several records.^ He ruled 
from VaijayantI, had Palasika under his control, and waged 
successful wars against the Gahgas and Pallavas ; in the Halsi 
plates he is described as the destroyer of the eminent family 
of the Gaiigas and the destructive fire {pralaydnala) to the 
Pallavas. But no details of these wars are forthcoming. His 
learning and wisdom, his proficiency in the riding of horses 
and elephants and all other manly exercises, his ability as a 
soldier and capacity as a ruler of men receive high praise in 
the Devagiri plates of the fourth year. He built a Jaina temple 
in Pala£ka in memory of his father and endowed it liberally 
(Halsi plates). The queen of Mrige&i-varman was called 
Prabhavati ; she came of the family of the Kekayas with whom 
the Kadambas had several matrimonial connections, and she 
was the mother of Ravi-varman.^ 

Mandhatri-varman is the next ruler to be considered. 
While editing one of his two records Kielhorn expressed the 
opinion that Mandhata was more closely connected with Mrigesa 
than any other ruler of the Kadamba line, and that he might 
have been a younger brother of Santi-varman or of Mrige'^ 
himself, and thus, his immediate predecessor or successor. The 
discovery of the Shimoga plates* has shown, however, that the 
name of Mandhata’s father was Kumara-varman ; and he might 
have been a third son of Kakustha-varman. Mandhata is called 
ruler of VaijayantI in the Kudigere plates of his second year. 


4 I A. VII, 


* Devagiri plates Yr. 3 lA. VII, 35-7; Devagiri plates Yr. 4 lA. 

37-8; Hitnahebbagilu Yr. 7 EC. IV, Hs. 18; Hire Sakuiia Yr. 8 EC. 
VIII, Sb. 33; Halsi plates Yr. 8 I A. VI, 24-5. 

^ mar. 1911, pp. 33, 35. 
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while the other grant is issued from Uchchangi (Uchchhringi) 
in his fifth regnal year. Possibly Mandhatri-varman ruled 
during the minority of Ravi-varman (son of Mrigesa), who 
succeeded him and had a long reign of about forty years. 

Of Ravi-varman’s reign we have quite a number of records, 
ranging from the fifth to the thirty-fifth regnal year, and a 
damaged stone record in Kavadi in the Sorab tdluq of vShinioga 
district^ seems to record the salt performed by his queen on 
his death. Of the two undated records from Halsi," one deals 
with the institution of a Jaina festival at Halsi, and the other 
makes the important statements that having killed in battle 
Vishnu-varman and other kings he conquered the whole earth, 
and occupied Palasika after driving out the lord of Kanchi, 
known as Chaiidadan<Ja ; probably, the title KanchTsvara applied 
to Chandadanda is only a synonym for Pallava, and does not 
necessarily imply his rule in Kanchipura, and Chandadanda 
might have belonged to the same branch of the Pallavas as 
Santi-varman who appointed Vishnu-varman. However that 
may be, we have clearly a further stage in the hostilities 
between the Kadambas and the Pallavas, and the fonner seem 
to have got the best of it in this round. The words of the 
inscription lead us to suppose that Chandadanda and perhaps 
Vishnu-varman also had invaded the territory of the Vanavasi 
kingdom, and penetrated into it as far as Halsi ; Ravi-varman 
succeeded in disposing of his collateral uncle on the battle field, 
and throwing out the Pallava intruder. This perhaps restored 
the original unity and extent of the Kadamba dominion. The 
Nilambur plates are dated in the fifth year of the reign, and 
issued from Vaijayanti (Vanavasi),® and so too the Sirsi grant 
of the thirty-fifth year,^ which mentions a temple of Mahadeva 
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by a favourite minister of the king who was the amdtya 
of the division (desa) of the kingdom called Nilakantha, the 
Nelcynda of the Greek writers. 

Ravi-varman w'as followed by his son Hari-varman who 
ruled from Vaijayanti, as is seen from the Sangoli plates of his 
eighth* * year/ which contain astronomical details yielding a 
date in a.d. 538 for his accession to the throne. The Halsi 
plates of the fourth year^ state that he enjoyed the rule of his 
kingdom in peace— (nirupadravdm rdjyahiyam), and this is 
confirmed by the general tone of another record of the next 
year from the same place, w'hich mentions a Sendraka ruler 
Bhanu^kti, as a feudatory. But the end of the reign was by 
no means so happy or peaceful. About a.d. 545 Pulakesiu I 
established his power in Badami ; and this meant not only the 
loss of the northern parts of the Kadamba kingdom, but the 
emergence of a new danger to the very existence of Vanavasi 
as an independent kingdom. And the Kadambas were by no 
means a strong and united power. The feud between the elder 
and younger branches w^as hushed for a time after the resound¬ 
ing successes of Ravi-varman, and Simha-varman, the son of 
Vislinu-varman, took a warning from the fate of his father and 
was content to remain in obscure .subordination. Not so, how¬ 
ever, his son Krishna-varman II who strengthened himself by 
alliances with his neighbours and actually undertook a 
military expedition against Vaijayanti as w'e learn from his 
Bennur plates — Vaijayantt-vijayaydirdm-abhiprasthitah.^ We 
may well suppose that this expedition put an end to the reign 
of Hari-varman, the last known ruler of the elder branch, and 
brought Krishna-varman II to the throne of Vaijayanti. His 
Bannahalli plates issued in his seventh year"* confirm this view 


* El. XIV, 163-8. _ 
VI, 30-2. 

’ EC. V, Bl. 245. 

*EI. VI, 16-20. 
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m his progress by hinting at the contrast between his father’s 
obscurity and his own prominence and saying that he obtained 
the status of monarch by the strength of his own mind and 
arms. An inscription of his nineteenth regnal year records a 
memorial grant for the spiritual benefit of his parents. Either 
Krishna-varman II himself or his son Aja-varman mu.ll have 
been ruling Vanavasi at the time of its definite conquest by 
Klrtti-varman, the son of Chalukya Pulakesin I. 

Other early Kadamba princes are known from stray records, 
like Madhu-varmau of the Tadagani inscription,^ and Damo- 
dara, whose name with the designation of king is inscribed 
twice on a rock near a water-fall of the Ghataprabha in Konnur, 
might have been a Kadamba too. But their place is uncertain, 
and their names are a warning that our knowledge of the history 
of the period is far from complete. 


4 . The Gangas. 

We must now complete the main outlines of the political 
map of south India during the period by the history of the 
Gangas whose territory lay between those of the Kadambas and 
the Pallavas in the southern part of the modem Mysore terri¬ 
tory which came to be known to history as Gangavadi by its 
long association with Ganga mle. Early Gaiiga history has 
suffered much and suffered in equal measure from scepticism 
as well as credulity. That a good number of copper-plates 
bearing unusually early Saka dates are palpable forgeries is 
clear ; until about 1915 when Fleet admitted the Penukonda 
plates of Madhava-varman as the first genuine early Ganga 
record, all was confirsion and no record seemed to be free from 
suspicion. Since then, the tendency has been to reconsider the 
whole position, and fresh discoveries of clearly genuine copper- 
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GANGAS 
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have aided in the work of reconstructing the history of 
the line in this period. But there is still room for different 
views even about the genealogy of the dynasty, and we must 

proceed with caution, aiming only at tentative conclusions from 
definite data. 

The Gangas, like many other dynasties, developed in course 
of time a legendary history of the achievements of their ancestors 
of which the early records know nothing, and the account that 
follows is based on records that turn out to be early by this 
test, though the later legends will be briefly adverted to in so 
far as they concern individual rulers. One of the earliest of 
these legends is the cutting of a stone pillar into two by a 
lusty blow of his sword by the founder of the line, and records 
mentioning even this feature should be treated separately from 
those which do not. 

The earliest record so far known is a grant by the second 
luler of the line, Madhava-varman I, the son of Konkani- 
vannan, recorded in the Sasanakota plates and relating to a 

inadeya (gift to Brahmanas) in the Varn-vishaya.^ The 
record is found in the Penukonda plates of 
a lava-varman II, the grandson of Madhava I, referring to 
a ^ahmadeya in Famvi-vishaya.^ Paru and Paruvi are clearly 
variants of the same name, and are represented by modern 
arigi, seven miles north of Hindupur in the Anantapur district. 

genealogy of the line yielded by these two records is as 
lollovvs ; 


Eotikani-varman Dharmamahaclhiraja (a.d. 400) 
Madliava Mahadhiraja (a.d. 425) 
Gahgaraja Ayva-variiiati (a.d. 450) 

I 

Madhava Mahadhiraja, alias 
Siraha-varnian a.d. 470 


' El. XXIV, 234-9. 
XIV, 331-6. 
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'he dates suggested against each name are in accordance with 
Fleet’s chronological scheme based upon the data of the 
Penukonda record. 

The origin of the Gahgas is even more obscure than that 
of the Pallavas and Kadambas. The early inscriptions only 
say that the first ruler Kohkani-vannan belonged to the 
Jahnaveyakula, the family of the Ganges, and the Kanvayana 
gotra ; that by the force of his victorious arms he carved out a 
prosperous kingdom for himself ; and that he distinguished 
himself on many a field as the many scars on his body witnessed. 
The invocation w'hich occurs uniformly at the beginning of all 
Ganga plates shows them to have been worshippers of Vishnu. 
The title Dharma-niahddhiraja may indicate that Konkani- 


varman was an independent ruler ; but if that was so, the con¬ 
dition did not last long, and throughout their long history of 
seven or eight centuries, the Gangas found themselves com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of one or other of the 
greater dynasties of vSouth India by turns. The elephant was 
the emblem of the family. 

The capital of the early kingdom is nowhere named in the 
contemporary inscriptions ; later tradition, current among the 
Gangas of Mysore and Kalinga, avers that it was Kuvalala, 
modern Kolar, at first, and afterwards Talakad, nearer the 
hostile frontier of the Kadambas against whom they waged war 
in company of the Pallavas in this early period. The view that 
a branch of the Gangas ruled at Parigi rests on no more evidence 
than the location of the property that forms the subject of the 
gifts in the two grants just mentioned. 

Of Madhava I the early grants say that he inherited all 
the great qualities of his father, and that he had a well 
cultivated mind proficient in all the Sastras, particularly in the 
exposition and practice of the science of Politics {Nliisdstra) ; 
later tradition follows this up by attributing to him the author- 
sliip of a ‘vritii (gloss) on the Dattakcisuira, a treatise on adop- 
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. The next ruler Ayya-varman (Arya-vannan)" was a great 
Avarrior and proficient in the Sastras, Itihdsas and Purana, and 
was appointed duly by the Pallava Siiiiha-varman, the first ruler 
of the name known to have reigned in Kanchi according to our 
■chronological scheme. The reason of the coronation by the 
Pallava is not apparent, but probably the Gangas had reason 
to fear the power of the Kadambas and entered into a sub- 
•ordinate alliance with the Pallavas and sought their protection. 
Or more likely there was a succession dispute between Ayya- 
varman and his brother Krishna-varman, who is known from 
at least three early records.^ The Penukonda plates say that 
Ayya-varman was consecrated by Siriiha-varman ‘according to 
his deserts’ (yaihdrham), and later grants, which give his name 
as Hari-varman, state that he removed the capital to Talakad 
on the Kaveri in the Mysore district. So it may be that the 
brothers had a dispute, which was settled by Siriiha-varman’s 
mediation which ended in a virtual division of the kingdom 
between them. We have the Chukuttur grant of Siiiiha-varman, 


%L 


the son of Krishna-varman, in which he calls himself Mahadhi- 
raja and makes a memorial gift after the death of his heroic 
younger brother YuvaTdja Vira-varman. Let us note also that 
both Ayya-varman and Krishna-varman name their sons Siriiha- 
varman, in recognition of their political relation to the Pallava 
ruler. 


Later genealogies introduce a Vishnugopa as the spn of 
Hari-varman, making Madhava the son of Vishnugopa. This 
looks much like a fabrication calculated to stress the Pallava 


^ This occurs in the Keragalur plate of Madhava TI {MAR. 1930, 
P- 113, No. 3), which contains., the wdiole gamut of legends like Avani 
«tone inscription (EC. V, Mb. 263). Such records do not seem to have 
the same claim to authenticity as the simpler ones used in our account 
in the text. 

* Gudlur grant, MAR. 1930, p. 259, No. 88. 

^ Bendiganhalli'plates of his first year, MAR. 1915, p. 40; Kudittiyan 
plates of his second year, MAR. 1932, p. 124; Chukuttur gran o Ins 
^on Siriiha-varman, MAR. 1924, p. 79. 
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fonnection by borrowing one more Pallava name. The 
konda plates do not know him, and Rice’s attempt to explain 
the omission as due to accident or error is not convincing. 

From the beginning of Ayya-vai'man’s reign then, the 
Gahga kingdom was ruled in two parts by two branches of the 
family from Talakad and Kuvalala, and the same arrangement 
^ems to have continued under the sons and successors of 
Ayj'a-varman and Krishna-varman, viz., Madhava II alias 


Siihha-varman, and Sithha-varman of the Chukutlur grant. The 
former was anointed by Pallava Skanda-varman, a fact wdiich 
finds more prominent mention in the Kudalur grant than in 


the Penukonda plates, for the grant opens with a formal bene¬ 
diction on Skanda-varman, his family and goira being duly men¬ 
tioned. Madhava II, called Tadangala Madhava in later re¬ 
cords, has for his queen a sister of Kadamba Kpishpa-varman I,, 
i.e. a daughter of Kakustha-varman w'ho is said to have bestowed 
his daughters on many royal families including the Guptas. The 
child of this union was Avinita according to the later grants. 

Our view of early Ganga history may be presented in a 
single conspectus thus: 


Konkai;i-varman (a.d. 400) 


Madhava I —vSasanakota 


Ayya-varnian, crowned bv vSiriiha- 
vartnaii (a.d. 450) 

Madhava II alias vSimha-varman 
=Kadamba Krishnavarman’s 
sister; crowned by Skanda-varman 
—Penukonda plates (a.d. 475) 

’*.1 ... 

Avinita (annointed as a baby m 

his mother’s lap) a.d. 500) 


plates, Yr. 1 (a.d. 425) 


Kr i shn a-v arm an — Be n diga nh a 1 li 
plates, \r. 1; Kudittiyam plates- 
(a.d. 450) 


Siraha-varman VTra-varmaii 

Chnkuttur Ynvaraja 

grant. 

(A.D. 475) 








CHAPTER XIII 




HISTORY OF CEYLON. 

The first dynasty of Sinhalese kings of the island of 
Ceylon came to an end with the death of Yasalalaka Tissa. 
This gave occasion for various adventurers to contend for the 
throne. An imposter named Sabha^ ruled for six years, but 
was ousted by a prince named Vasabha (66-iio)^ who not only 
established himself securely ou the thronc'liut also succeeded in 
founding a dynasty which lasted for more than three hundred 
years. 

As is usual with the founders of new dynasties, stories of 
a romantic nature have been told of this prince. His future 
greatness, it is said, was foretold by soothsayers and he was 
protected by Providence from dangers which threatened him. 
He belonged to a clan called the Lambakanna, members of 
which had already made a bid for the throne before the 
accession of Vasttbha.® Nothing certain is known about the 
origin of this clan. Later writers connect it with the imperial 
Maur3'^as of North India and state that the Lambakanna family 
was founded by Asoka’s kinsmen who accompanied the branch 
of the sacred Bodhi tree to Ceylon, but the Mahd'vamsa and the 
other early Pali chronicles are silent about the origin of the 
Lambakannas. Whatever his origin, Vasabha succeeded in 
making his authority universally acknowledged in the island as 


* The name occurs as Subha in the MaMvamsa, but in inscriptions 
he is called Saba {EZ. Ill, 166). 

* The proper names are in their Pali forms as given in the 
MahavaHisa. For dates, see note on the chronology at the end of the 
chapter. 

’See the account of Ilanaga’s reign in the Mahavanisa, Chap, xxxv, 
vv. 16 ff. 
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attested by numerous inscriptions of his reign found in 
various parts of Ceylon. His long reign was a prosperous one 
and his benefactions to the Buddhist religion made his rule 


acceptable to the sangha. 

The death of Vasabha was followed by a brief period of 
divided rule. The chronicles record that he was succeeded by 
Tissa ‘of the Crooked Nose’ ; but inscriptions attest to the 
fact that two brothers of Tissa set themselves up as indepen¬ 
dent rulers in various parts of the island, while he was reigning 
at Anuradhapura.^ The weakness resulting from this state of 
affairs was taken advantage of by the Chola king Karikala who 
raided the island and took away many thousands of Sinhalese 
as captives to South India. Tissa’s son Gajabahu I (113-135) 
unified tire kingdom and felt himself strong enough to satisfy 
Sinhalese honour by undertaking a counter-invasion of the 
Chola country. In this enterprise, which has passed into legend, 
he is said to have been eminently successful. Not content with 
liberating the Sinhalese taken away as captives in the previous 
reign he, it is said, brought with him an equal number of the 
Chola king’s subjects to Ceylon. 

Gajabahu’s personal name was GamanT Abhaya, by which 
he is referred to in numerous inscriptions of his found in 
various parts of the island. The epithet by which he is 
universally mentioned in Sinhalese literature as w'ell as in the 
chronicles is found in one record only.^ The fact that he bore 
such a title indicates that he was noted for his prowess during 
his life-time. The stories of his exploits in South India may 
therefore be taken as based on fact, notwithstanding that they 
are found, overladen with details of a fictitious and marvellous 
character, in writings of a comparatively recent date and do 
not find mention in the Mahavamsa and other early sources. 
Gajabahu is mentioned in the Tamil poem Silappadikaram as 


1 EZ. IV, 214 ff. 
M/C. No. 5 . 
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the kings present at the court of the Chera king on the 
occasion of the consecration of a shrine to Kannagi, the heroine 
who has been deified as the ideal of a chaste and faithful wife. 
The cult of this goddess, Pattiui, which is now obsolete in 
South India, is still widely prevalent among the Sinhalese 
villagers and has given rise to a considerable folk-literature in 
which Gajabahu occupies a prominent position as the ruler who 
was instrumental in introducing it to the island. In the folk¬ 
lore of the Sinhalese, Gajabahu takes a place second only to 
that of Dulthagamani, the national hero. 

The settled conditions established in the reign of Gajabahu 
prevailed for over half a century after his demise. He was 
succeeded by his cousin Mahallaka Naga (135-141) who was 
also his brother-in-law.‘ Two of Mahallaka Naga’s sons, 
Bhatika Tissa (141-165) and Kani^tha Tissa (165-193) reigned 
one after the other. The period covered by the reigns of these 
three kings saw the construction of many irrigation works and 
the foundation and endowment of numerous Buddhist vihdras. 
vScores of inscriptions of these rulers, recording grants to 
Buddhist shrines, have been discovered in various parts of the 


island. 


The death of Kanit^ha Tissa was followed by discord in 
the royal family, which, however, was not of long duration. 
Kanittha Tissa was succeeded by his son Khujjanaga who, after 
a reign of two years, was murdered by his younger brother 
Kuncanaga. The last named, in his turn, was ousted by 
Sirinaga, his sendpati. Sirinaga I (196-215) is stated in the 
Mahdvamsa to have been the brother-in-law of Kunchanaga. 
From inscriptions, however, we can glean the additional in¬ 
formation that he was a son'of Bhatika Tissa and had, there¬ 
fore, a prior claim to the throne than his two predecessors.^ 

* For tlie relationship between these two monarchs, see JRAS. 
CB. XXX, 452. 

” EZ. IV, 220. 
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jnrinaga I was succeeded by his son Tissa who, on account o: 
his concern for the proper administration of justice, earned 
the epithet of Voharika (Skt. vyavahdrika). 

It was during the reign of Voharika Tissa ( 215 - 237 ) that 
a sect of Buddhists, called the Vetullaka in the Mahdvamsa 
and the Vitanda-vadins in the Dipavaihsa, is mentioned for 
the first time in the historical records of Ceylon. There is 
little doubt that the Vetullakas were Mahayanists,^ particularly 
of the Madhyaniika persuasion. The Vetullakas seem to have 
had considerable success in their propaganda and the inmates 
•of the x^bhayagiri Vihdra were ready to give them a respectful 
hearing. But the orthodox fraternity of the Mahaviliara did 
not brook any compromise with them and persuaded the king 
to have an inquisition made into their doctrines. This task 
was entrusted by the king to a learned minister named Kapila, 
who, after due investigation, pronounced the views of the 


Vetullakas to be not in harmony with the genuine teachings 
of the Buddha. They were, therefore, banished from the island, 
but not for a long period, for we find them disturbing the 
peace of the orthodox Mahavihara monks time and again. 

In spite of his just rule and his concern for the purity of 
the Church, tlie end of Voharika Tissa was not happy. His 
younger brother, Abhayanaga, carried on an intrigue with the 
queen and fled abroad when the affair came to the notice of 
the king. The partisans of Abhayanaga, by wily stratagems, 
alienated the people from Voharika Tissa, and when he was 
assured that the time was ripe, Abhayanaga returned to the 
island and raised the standard of revolt, backed by a numerous 
band of Tamil soldiers whom he had enlisted in his service. 
Realising' that he had no chance in an armed struggle, 
Voharika Tissa attempted to escape to the mountains with 
the queen, but was pursued, captured and put to death by 


* See Paranavitana, Mahayanism in Ceylon, C}S. Sec. G, Vol. II. 
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iyanaga. The latter married the woman who was the 
■cause of this fraternal discord and ascended the throne at 
Anuradhapura. Abhayanaga’s reign of eight years was not 
memorable for any outstanding events. So were the brief 
reigns of his two successors, Sirinaga II and Vijaya, the son 
and grandson respectively of Voharika Tissa. 

After Vijaya, the throne was occupied in succession by 
two princes who came from Rohana. Their relationship to their 
predecessors is not given in the chronicles, but they are stated 
to have been of the Lambakanna clan to which the rulers of 
Ceylon during this period all belonged. Saihgha Tissa, the first 
of these two intruders, ruled for four years and caifle to an 
untimely end. He was succeeded bj^ Sirisanghabodhi whose 
extreme devotion to the Bodhisattva ideal made him unfit for 
the duties and cares of kingship. The commander-iu-chief of 
the army, Gothabhaya^ rose in revolt and Sirisanghabodhi, in 
•order to avoid bloodshed, left the palace and resorted to the 
forest where he adopted a hermit’s life. Golhabhaya mounted 
the vacant throne and, fearing that Sirisanghabodhi might be 
restored by the people, who loved him for his rare virtues, 
proclaimed ^ large reward for his head. The story continues 
that Sirisanghabodhi, on learning of this from a peasant, himself 
made an offering of his own head so that the peasant, the new 
king and he may all be bene fitted, the first by obtaining the 
prize set on his head, the second by being firmly established 
•on the throne and he himself by practising the virtue of supreipe 
self-sacrifice thus qualifying for Buddhahood in the future. 
The place where Sirisanghabodhi is said to have performed this 
heroic action is marked by a temple built in his honour by 
Golhabhaya and is even now a popular place of pilgrimage. 
Sirisaiighabodhi will no doubt be counted a failure by modern 
historians, but that was not the judgment of the people of 
ancient Ceylon. He is considered to have shed great lustre on 
•the island’s royal Ihie and his name was borne as a title by 
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alternate ruler of Ceylon for a thousand years 

death. 

Gothibhaya (254-267) appears from the chronicles to have 
been an adventurer who managed to seize the tlirone by 
questionable means. From an inscription of his/ however, it 
appears that he was a son of Sirinaga II and had, therefore, a 
legitimate right to the throne. During his reign, the heterodox 
Vetullakas (the !Mahayanists) again came into prominence and 
were able to gain many followers among the members of the 
Abhayagiri community. Following the example of Voharika 
Tissa, Gothabhaya proscribed them. He went further ; he 
selected sixty of their leading members, placed brand marks on 
their bodies and banished them. The disgraced Vetullaka 
monks went to Kaverlpattana in South India, where one of 
them had a pupil named Sahghamitta who, having learnt of the 
barbarous treatment accorded to his teacher and others of his 
persuation, resolved to come to Ceylon in order to teach a 
lesson to the INIahavibara monks at whose instigation the king- 
had acted in this wise. Sanghamitta managed to win royal 
favour and was appointed tutor to the two sons of the king. 
The elder prince, Jeftha Tissa, was not impressed by his 
teachings, but the younger, Mahasena, became a ready convert. 
Sanghamitta realised that he could carry out his plans when 
Maha.sena, in due course, came to the throne. 

When Gothabhaya died, there seems to have been a dis¬ 
satisfied faction among the dignitaries of state. But Jettha Tissa 
(267-277) took eSective, though drastic, action and nipped in 
the bud any possible schemes against him. Jettha Tissa was 
succeeded by his younger brother Mahasena (277-304) who was 
one of the most outstanding among the rulers of ancient Ceylon. 
Saiighamitta, who had left the shores of this island during the 
reign of Jettha Tissa, returned with Mahasena’s accession 




* EZ. V, 223 - 28 . 
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not lose any time in starting his campaign against the 
orthodox community. Acting on his advice, the king ordered 
the Mahavihara monks to accept the Vetulla or Mahayana 
doctrines. They refused and the king issued an edict pro¬ 
hibiting the townspeople to give alms to them. The inmates 
of the IMahavihara, rather than submit to the king in matters 
spiritual, left their monastery and took refuge in Rohana. The 
king appropriated their properties, destroyed many of their 
establishments and utilised the material to embellish the 
Abhayagiri Vihdra. This persecution of the most important 
religious community in the island gave rise to popular resent¬ 
ment and the leaders of the anti-Mahavihara faction were 
murdered by the orthodox partisans. A civil war was narrowly 
averted by the personal friendship, which existed betweeii 
Mahasena and the leader of the insurgent forces ; but the king 
had perforce to change his religious policy and make peace 
with the Mahavihara.- 

Later, however, Mahasena again quarrelled with the 
Mahavihara wlien he founded a new monastery, the Jetava- 
narama, encroaching on the grounds of the ancient institution. 
Jetavana Vihdra developed into the headquarters of the third 
great sect among the three into which the Buddhist church of 
ancient Ceylon was divided. The siupa built in this vihdra by 
Mahasena was the largest in Ceylon and perhaps surpassed in 
size any other monument of its class anywhere in the world. 
Mahasena also constructed a number of large irrigation 
reservoirs, one of which, the ]\tinneri, covers an area of nearly 
5000 acres. Ilis public w’orks which were designed to benefit 
the land by ensuring a regular supply of water to irrigate the 
rice fields, so impressed the people with their magnitude that 
he was deified after his death. He still receives worship from 
the peasants in some parts of the island. 

The reign of Sirimeghavappa (304-332), the son and 
successor of Mahasena, is noteworthy for the arrival in Ceylon 
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SofciSlie Tooth Relic of the Buddha from Dautapura in Kalihga. 
This became, in course of time, the palladium of the Sinhalese 
kings and, housed now in Kandy, is still an object of 


great 


devotion to the Buddhists of the island. Sirimeghavanna was 
a contemporary of Samudra-gupta, the great Gupta emperor of 
North India, and we learn from Chinese souices that the 
Sinhalese monarch sent envoys to the Indian potentate and 
obtained from him permission to build a convent at Buddha 
Gaya for the benefit of pilgrims from Ceylon to that holy place. 

Sirimeghavanna'’s j'ounger brother, Jettha Tissa II, who was 
known for his proficiency in ivory carving, ruled for nine years 
and w'as succeeded by his son Buddhadasa {341-370). This 
monarcli w as famous for his skill in medicine and surgery and a 
number of marvellous cures are attributed to him. He estab¬ 
lished hospitals all over the island, not only for human beings 
but also for animals, and maintained physicians in charge of 
them. He also provided for the mental uplift of his subjects 
by appointing preachers to expound the religion to them. 
Buddhadasa’s son, Upatissa II (370-412) w-as a man of a 
benevolent disposition and, though wearing a crowm, practised 
the virtues of a Bodhisattva. This, however, did not protect 
him from his younger brother Mahanama, who had adopted a 
religious life and developed an intimacy with the queen. 
Mahanama persuaded the queen to murder Upatissa and himself 


ascended the throne. 

Mahanama’s reign {412-434) memorable for the labours 
of the great Pali commentator Buddhaghosha, w-hose waitings 
have settled the doctrines of the form of Buddhism now- pre¬ 
vailing in Ceylon as w'ell as in Burma, Siam and Cambodia. 
Buddhaghosha’s literary output has so impressed later genera¬ 
tions that legends have grown around his name and it is now 
difficult to have a really historical account of his career. 
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tradition asserts that he was a Brahmin of North India 
who, after his conversion to Buddhism, was entrusted by his 
teacher with the task of translating into Pali the vast exegetical 
literature on the Theravada canon which then existed in the 
Sinhalese language. Buddhagliosha himself testifies to his 
connection with the Tamil country and mentions Kauclu as a 
place where he resided for some time.' Buddhadatta, another 
Pali commentator who is believed to have been a contemporary 
of Buddhagliosha, wrote at Kaveripattana when the Kalabhra 
king Achyuta was ruling over the Cliola country.In Buddha- 
ghosha s writings the Sinhalese king of his day is mentioned as 
Siripala, Sirinjvasa or Sirikudda. In some of his inscriptions, 
-dahanama is referred to by the name Tiripali wliich is 
equivalent to Siripalita in Pali.® Chinese annals record that an 
envoy sent by a king of Ceylon named Mohanan arrived in that 

country in the year 428 a.d. The king referred to is no doubt 
Mahanama. 

Malianaina’s death was followed by the extinction of the 
dynasty \yhich, founded by Vasabha, continued to hold swaj’ 
over the island for more than three hundred years. A son of 
his, named Sotthisena, born of a Tamil consort, ascended the 
throne but was immediately ousted in favour of the husband of 
Idahanama’s daughter born of the consecrated queen. The 
latter died after one year and an impostor named IMittasena held 
the sceptre for a similarly brief jieriod when an invasion from 
Bouth India imposed foreign rule on Ce3don for about twent}*- 
five years. 

The leaders of this Tamil invasion seem to have hailed 
from the Pandya country, for the first of them to rule 
^ejlon was called Pandu. He was succeeded, in turn, bj^ five 
<>f his confederates, namely Parinda, Khudda Parinda, Tiritara, 

' See the Colophoiie of the Naiwrathapurant. 

“See the Colophon of the Vino-ya-vinicchaya (P T S ) P 229 . 

•C/ 5 . Sec. G. ir, 18 . ' • • 1 
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•athiya and PIthiya. Though these rulers were of SoutT 
Indian origin they seem to have patronised Buddhism and 
adopted Sinhalese institutions. Inscriptions of three of them> 
Parinda, Khudda Parinda and Dathiya, have been discovered in 
various parts of the island. These records are in old Sinhalese 
and register donations to Buddhist shrines.^ Khudda Parinda 
bore the epithet of Buddhadasa.^ 

jVIany Sinhalese nobles, however, did not submit to 
Dravidian rule and maintained themselves in various parts of 
the island to which the Tamils were unable to penetrate. The 
national movement against the Tamils found a leader in the 
person of Dhatusena, who is said to have belonged to the 
Maurya race. He spent his boyhood in a Buddhist vihdra where 
one of his uncles, who was a member of the Order, protected 
him from many dangers. Arrived at man’s estate, Dhatusena 
rallied the national forces round him and started the campaign 
for the liberation of his people when Khudda Parinda was in 
power. The three Tamil rulers who succeeded Khudda Parinda 
were all killed in battle by Dhatusena who, after vanquishing 
his enemies in a protracted series of campaigns, ascended the 
throne of Anuradhapura about 463 a.d. 

Dhatusena was a liberal patron of Buddhism and founded 
many vihdras and repaired dilapidated ones. He is, however, 
best remembered for the great contribution he made to the 
wonderful irrigation system of ancient Ceylon. One of the 
reservoirs constructed by him, the Kalavava, is an immense work 
covering an area of over 4000 acres and irrigating a vast tract 
of paddy fields. 

Dhatusena’s end was tragic. At the instigation of his 
3on-in-law, the commander-in-chief of the army, Kassapa, a 
son of Dhatusena b}^ a wife of inferior status, usurped the 
throne and murdered the old king by walling him in the 





KASSAPA I AND MOGGAIJ^ANA I 

in which he was imprisoned. The rightful prince, 
Moggallana, fled to India vowing to avenge the foul crime. 
The parricide Kassapa I (479-497) betook himself to the impreg¬ 
nable rock fortress of Slgiri, on the summit of which he built 
a magnificent palace and reigned for eighteen years. The 
remnants of the paintings with which he adorned the preci¬ 
pitous side of the Slgiri rock are well-known and are counted 
among the most precious relics of the ancient pictorial art of 
India and Ceylon. Moggallana eventually returned from India 
with an army and Kassapa, instead of waiting for the invader 
in his great stronghold, went forward with his forces to give 
battle to Moggallana. In the encounter which ensued, Kassapa’s 
army broke its ranks and fled, and the parricide, finding every¬ 
thing lost, committed suicide on the battle-field. 

Moggallana I (497-515) gave vent to his wrath by slaying 
all who had taken Kassapa’s side and had a hand in the murder 
of his father. After ..a reign of eighteen years, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his sou Kumaradasa (515-534) who, for several 
centuries, has enjoyed a reputation, to which he had no claim, 
as the poet who composed the Jdnakiharana} Kuniaradasa’s 
son, Kittisena, came to an untimely end after a reign of nine 
months and with him the direct line of Dhatusena became 
extinct. 

The elements of culture which the Aryan-speaking immi- 
Srants from North India brought to Ceylon in the fifth or 
sixth century B.c. and the religious and artistic movements 
which arrived in Ceylon in the third century B.c., through the 
missionary zeal of Asoka, attained, in many respects, to a 
high degree of efflorescence during the period dealt with in 
this chapter. The largest stupa in the island was built during 


’ A manuscript of this poem discovered some years ago in Malabar 
contains evidence to show that Kumaradasa, the author ot ttie 
Janaktharana, was a scion of the Sinhalese royal family, but was a 
personage distinct from tlie king of that name. 
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lis period and the irrigation reservoirs and channels then 


constructed evoke the admiration of modern engineers. The 
sculpture attributable to this epoch is of high merit and bears 
affinity to that produced by the schools of Amaravati and 
i^agarjunikonda. The height to which the art of painting 
attained can be judged from the Sigiriya frescoes. 

In spite of occasional palace intrigues, which hardly 
affected the life of the people, and an interlude of Tamil rule, 
which lasted for only a quarter of a century, the social and 
economic conditions of the island during this period seem to 
have been of a settled character. Trade flotirished between the 
island and various parts of the Indian continent and further 
afield ; envoys were dispatched by Sinhalese kings to the courts 
of powerful Indian monarchs, to Rome and to China. There 
was lively intercourse between the Buddhi.sts of Ceylon and 
their co-religionists in India. Sinhalese convents were estab¬ 
lished at Buddha Gaya and Nagarjunikonda and the Sinhalese 
monks and nuns had some share in the attempts made during 
these centuries for the propagation of Buddhism in East Asia. 
The reputation enjoyed by the great religious establishments 
of Anuradhapura as strongholds of the Theravada Buddhism 
attracted to them seekers after the Truth from distant lands 
and a considerable commentatorial and exegetical literature in 
Pali, produced during this epoch bj”^ the ^lahavihara of 
Anuradhapura, is still extant. 


APPENDIX 


Note on the Chronology. 


The dates given above are in accordance with the chrono¬ 
logical table appended to L,. C. Wijesinha’s translation of the 
Mahavamsa. They have been computed, on the basis of th^ 
Buddhist era starting 543 b.c., current in Ceylon, by adding 


rtiNisr^^ 



CHRONOLOGY 




lie lengths of reigns given in the chronicles and taking into 
consideration the traditional dates in the Buddhist era given in 
literary sources for certain important events. Wickremasinghe 
(E.Z. Ill, 1-47) and Geiger (Ciilavavisa, translation, Vol. II, 
Pp. 1-47) have both elaborated chronological tables prepared on 
the assumption that a Buddhist era with 483 b.c. as its epoch 
was current in Ceylon during the earlier period of its history. 
Wickremasinghe holds that such an era was in use for the 
whole period dealt with in this chapter while Geiger opines 
that its use extended up to the end of Mahasena’s reign. 

The theory has landed both these scholars in considerable 
difficulties in effecting* the transition from one Buddhist era to 
the other. Chinese references to Ceylon during the period 
between the fifth and eighth centuries published by Sylvain 
Levi iJA. 1900, pp. 297 ft', 401 ft') furnish us with indisputable 
evidence to prove that Wijesinha’s dates are preferable to those 
of Wickremasinghe and Geiger. Pien-e-lien, chap. 66, records 
that in the fifth year of luen-kia (428 a.d.), the king of Ceylon, 
iMo-ho-nan by name, sent an embass}' to the Chinese court. 
There is no difficulty in recognising the name Mahanfuna in 
Mo-ho-nan” and there was only one king of Cejdon by tliis 
name. According to Wijesinha’s tables, Mahanama reigned 
from 412 to 434. The date of the Chinese embassy falls correctly 
within this period. Computing on the basis of a Buddhist era 
beginning 483 b.c. Wickremasinghe makes Mahanama ascend 
fhe throne in 468 a.d., forty years after his envoy arrived in 
China. 


The Nikdya Sangraha, a work of the fourteenth century, 
gives 818 B.E. as the date of Mahasena’s accession. Adding up 
'^he lengths of intervening reigns as given in the Maharantsa, 
the first year of Mahanama would fall in 953 B.E., i.e., 4^0 a.d. 
which enables the latter to be on the throne in 4-S a.d. 
when his envoys were received by the Chinese emperor. On 
the same computation Sirimeghavanna should have ascended 





ie throne in 845 b.E. {303 a.d.) and this is not in conflict with 
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the fact that he was a contemporary of Sainudra-gupta, as we 
learn from the Chinese writer Wang-Hieun-t’se. 

There is no valid ground to doubt the general accuracy of 
the chronicle for the three or four centuries preceding Maha- 
nama’s reign. The great majority of the kings of this period 
are mentioned in contemporary records and when regnal years 
are given in these records, they do not come in conflict with 
the data furnished by the chronicles. Sylv’ain Levi, who has 
tested numerous dates from the fifth to eighth centuries by 
means of Chinese references, concludes that “the accuracy of 
the Sinhalese annals is triumphantly vindicated by this test”. 
Vincent Smith, than whom there was no severer critic of the 
Sinhalese chronicles, confesses that ‘there is not, I believe, any 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the Ceylonese dates 
even for the much earlier time of Dutthagamani, about B.c. 161’ 
{lA. XXI, 195). The question is not whether the Parinirvana of 
the Buddha actually took place in 483 or 543 b.c., but whether 
a Buddhist era with 483 b.c. as its starting point was current 
in Ceylon at any period. The evidence available not only dis¬ 
proves the contention of Wickremasinghe, Geiger and others 
that such an era was in use during the period covered by this 
chapter, but establishes that dates were computed during this 
period iii the traditional Buddhist era of Ceylon having 543 B.C. 
as its epoch. 




CHAPTER XIV 



THE AD]\ 1 INISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 



1 1 The prosperity of a country and the happiness of its 
// iiihabitants^epend to a great extent upon the efficiency of its 
il government and the ideals which inspire its. administration. 
IH"’us, therefore, now review the administrative machinery 
■of our period and find out how far it was well developed and 
■efficient, and how far it could succeed in promoting the moral 
• and material progress of the people of the country. 

^ In the V a^Ia ^Gupta jrferiod, there were two t^’^pes of 
states in the country, monarchical and non-monarchical or 
republican. Monarchies existed throughout the country, but 
republics were flourishing only in certain parts of northern 
Indi a. Democracy was better developed in the sphere of the 
village government in south India than in the north ; it is, 
therefore, rather surprising to find that its application in the 
higher branches of government should not have resulted in the 
development of repitblics to the south of the Vindhyas as it 
<lid to its north. 


1. REPUBpiCitN States.^ 

Eet us first consider the non-monarchical states of our 
period. The chief ones among these were those of the Madras 
the Central Punjab, the Kunindas in the Kangra valley, the 
Yaudheyas in the south-eastern Punjab, the Arjunayanas in 


‘ vStandard works and authorities on political science define republic 
^ State, whet? the sovereign power rests, not with a single person 
in monarchy, but in a group or college of persons, more or less 
J^*^merous. Oligarchies, aristocracies and democracies have all been 
‘^belled as republics. Thus Sparta, Athens, Carthage, Rome, medieval 
Venice, the United Netherlands and Poland have all been described by 
political writers as republics, though none of them possesstMl that full 
J’epresentative character which some are inclined to consider as the 
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Agra-Jaipur area and the Malavas in the Central Rajputana. 
In Central India also there were some small non-monarchical 
states like those of the Prarjuna s. Sanakanikas/ Kakas and 
AWiTr^. Their earlier history is not known. These tribes had 
a non-monarchical form of government since early times and it 
continued to prevail among most of them down to the end of 


the 4th century .\.D. 

The Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupta associates no 
kings with headships of these states ; it describes how the 
Malavas, the Yaudheyas etc., and not their kings, came forward 
to offer submission to the great Gupta Emperor. It is, there- 
fore, clear that they had no kings and were non - monarc hical 
states , ^he sovereignty, however, does not appear "to have been 
vested in the whole population. The evidence of the early 
Buddhist literature and the accounts of the Greek writers tend 
to shov\- that in the non-monarchical states of the 4th centur\' 
B.c. the Central Assembly consisted mostly of the members of 
tlm landed inilitary aristocrac\" of the Kshatriya clasis. ^’I'he 
same was v'cry probably the case in our age also. The towns 
and villages, however, had their own popular councils consist¬ 
ing of the elders hailing from all classes and professions. 

The Central Executive of the republics was originally 
elccted by the Central Assembly, but it was tending to become 
Imreditary in our age. The Nandsa Yupa inscription shows 
that in times of difficulties the government of the Malavas used 
to be vested in aristocratic families, whose heads hereditarily 
used to lead the state armies in times of war and organise the 
civil administration in times of peace. They however enjoyed 


distinguishing mark of a repiil)hc. With this theoretio background and 
historical evidence, we can safely call the gana states of ancient India 
as republics, since sovereignty was vested in a fairly numerous group 
of persons, who elected the executive. We have no sufficient evidence 
to iiccuratelv describe the constitutions of the different gam states, 
which appear to have differed considerably from one another. ' 

'But cf. p. 144 above. 

















REPUBI.ICAN STATES 


titles like the R^as and Maharajas.^ The headshij) of 
the Sanakanika state had become hereditary and the regal title 
Maharaja had also been associated with it^ The head of the 
Yaudheya state was permitted the regal title Maharaja ; but his 
post was elective® and he was not permitted to put his name on 
the state coinage/ How precisely the Yaudheyas elected their 
Maharaja ,—who was also their commander-in-chief,—we do not 
know^ Probably only the members of their aristocracy and per¬ 
haps the presidents of the city councils and village Pahchdyats 
took part in the election, the choice being confined to the rivaf 
claimants from a few leading families. The Kunindas, the 
Yaudheyas and the Arjunayanas had probably formed a con¬ 
federation in c. 2 QO. .A.p., the military and the foreign affairs 
being in the hands of a triumvirate representing the federating 
units. We do not hear anything further about these republics 
from the 5th century a.d. Their distinctively republican {gana) 
coinage also comes to an end by c. 400 a.d. 

- The circumstances that led to the disappearance of thy 
republics from northern India are not yet fully known. Dr. 




Jayaswal has attributed this pheuoinenon to the imperialism of 
the Guptas. ^SaTnndra-p•UQt a like Alexander killed the free | 
spirit of the country. He destroyed the Malavas and the 1 
Yaudheyas. who were the nursery of fre edom, and \ 

of their class \'^ This does not seem to b e true. The Malavas 
and the Arjunayanas, the Yaudheyas and the IMadras had only 
accepted in a general way the imperial position of Samudra- 


^ It is however interesting to note that the Malava ruling families 
had .started the claim that their stock was as resnectal^as t hat 

the royal family of the Ikshvakus; cf. 

I Nandsa Vilpa Inscription (unpublished). 

» CIL III, 25. 


CII. Ill, 252. 

‘ The legend always i.s i it never mentions the name 

of any Yaudheya MahSrSja. 

‘ HIJ. p. 2i0. 
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1. They offeredJniTi_ tribute b ut retained their ai^nonr^ 
Their territories were never dir^tly administered by the 
Guptas, and so their administrative procedure and institution 
could not have been much affected. It should be remembered 


that tiieir independence hadJ:)een completely eclipsed under the 
I ^Iauryas and the Kushanas. l^ nt thpy rnorc e merged as 

rep ublics wlien the above im perialisms decli ned. The Gupta > 
imperialism had not interfered with their autonomy and it is, ■ 
therefore, difficult to understand how it could have been fatal 
to their democratic institutions. 

The Nandsa inscription shows that early in the 3rd century 
the leadership of the Malavas had already begun to pass into 
hereditary families which were claiming to be as respectable 
as the IkshBiU-rdjarshis. The leaders of the Yaudheyas and 
the Sanakanikas had assumed the titles of Mahdrdjas and 
Mahdsendpatis in the 41k century a.d. The same probably was- 
the case with the ancient state of the Lichchhavis, for Kumara- 
devl was an heiress to its dominions. When the headships of 


states t hus passed int o t he hands of hereditary presiden ts, who 
lead^s_and jdaim^ th ey could^no 

longex be distin ^ ^ ^uish ed from Why Uie demo- 

cratic traHTtions u^ere alTovv^ to be weakened by permitting the 
p'osts of presidentsTo becoine hereditary, we do not know. It / 
may be’^thaFtFie^gr^^^^^^ tendency to regard monarcHy as 
divine nia}" have induced the republics to accept the leadership j 
of hereditary presidents, styled as Maharajas. Probably it was 
also realised that the monarchical state, which could easily 


develop into an empire, was a better protection against aggres¬ 
sion tKan the republican one, which usually could not expand 


beyond its homeland. ^ 


2. Monarchical Governments: The Position of the King. 

Hereditary monarchy was the prevailing type of govern¬ 
ment in our period. In the South, even great kings were 





















POSITION OF THK KikG 
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ly content with the title of Maharaja in the North 
however, the Scythian title Rdjdlirdja was transformed into ■ 
Mahdrdjddhirdja,^ and it soon became popular with great con¬ 
querors and imperial rulers. T he -d o ctrine of. the divinity of 
king, wh ich had been already st arted earlier under the joint 
thinkers and Scythian i;ulers,^ was becomi^ 
more p opula r in our period. Sam udra-gupta is des- 
, 9,.down to live upon''ThS~eai^and 
Kadamba and' Salaiikayana rulers as fifth Lokapdlas or divine 
protectors.-’ The divinity of king, ho wever, was not taken too 
literally eit her by the r ulers or by _the ruled. No one among 
the former came forward to openly claim infallibility for him¬ 
self or for his decrees on account of his theoretical divinity. 
Political thinkers an d statesmen only conceded a certain func- 
t ioiial resemblance between t he king and the divine guardian§, 
t yhen they gav e a q ualified assent to the tlieory of kin g’s ^ 
divinity. They expressly point ou t tliaf dwinit^does not invest 
fte king with i nfallibility . Both the Smritis and the iiiscrip- 
tions of our age emphasise that a king can become a successful 
fwler, only if he waits upon the elders, studies the art of goverii- 
nient, cultivates religiousness and protects his subjects as 
efficiently as the divine guardians.® He must make assiduous 
efforts to master the political science, to cultivate fortitude and 
lo acquire leadership ; otherwise he would fail in his task. 


It IS on very rare occasions that some southern rulers have used 
title Mahardjadhiraja and Dharmnmahdrdjddhirdja, vSee also ante, 
P • 106, 

^ The title Maharajadhiraja no doubt occurs in the Brfihmana litera- 
Jire, but its popularity in Northern India at this period was diie to the 
^^gnate title Rdjatirdja brought into vogue by Scythian rulers. 
j The devakulas of the Kushai.ia rulers at Mathura and their title 
evaputra, ‘the son of heaven’, show that they subscribed to the doctrine 
t the divinity of kings, which is guardedly accepted by Manustni-iU, 
ch. VII, 4 - 7 . 

* Lokadhamno devasya: Allahabad praiasti, CIl III 8 

[lA. V, 151 ; EL VIII, 234 ; EC. V, Belur No. 245 .’ 

*IA. V, 155 ; see also EL VIII, 161 , 235 , etc. 
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Hgs who were haughty, irreligious, immodest and tyrannical, 
were never regarded as divine, nor was their right to oppress 
their subjects ever conceded ; they are held to public oppro¬ 
brium in the epigraphs of 'our period/ 


vS mritis continue to ^nphasise ^the^necessity of trai ning 
princes_in the political sc ience an d military arts, ^^d 
show that their v iews we re generaiV_fohowed in primtice. The 
Kadamba king Mrigendra-vannan is, for instance, described in 
one record as a ruler whose intellect was sharpened and view¬ 
point liberalised by the study of different sciences, and whose 
body was built up by various military exercises including riding 
and controlling horses and elephants/ We do not get such 
details al^ut the training^of the Gujffa, the Vakafaka or the 


Pallava princes, but, we^can safely conclude that a similar course 
[w^ folWed iu their case also. Li terary e ducation was often 
entrusted to the most famous scholars of the age ; thus Vasu-"" 
bandhu, it seems, was one of the tutors of Saniudra-gupta and 
Kalidasa thaj^of Pravara-sena II. Fine arts like music were also 
taug ht to princes ; Samudra-gupta w as a goo d connoisseur of 
nui.sic and the Siiiiha-varman enjoyed a simila^ 

reputation.'' 


3. Other Members of the Royal Family. 

,- Tlie-_ci'own . Hisually^jiassed to the eldest ^n, who was 
installed to the^IHce o^ the heif-SpparenLy'fen he had come” 
of age and finhshed his training. Sometimes, however, a junior 
son was specially selected by the father to suc ceed him w hen 


^: n cii. m, m. 


I VII, 37 . 

* El. VI, 18 . 
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position of the princes 



convinced that the interjst^of the state demanded that 
step. '• Such ca^s were, however, rare and exceptionaL' Amoiig 
the Western Kshatrapas, however, a peculiar mode of succession 
was established from c. 200 a.d., and the crown passed from 




the eldest J ijrother to the yomiger ones in succession. ^}lhen 
the youngest brother died after having his turn to rule, he used 
tft^^Be^Sueceeded by ~the s uryiying_jel dest s on .pi_th£^.eld£at 
brother.* 


Ysi ^gsr brothe rs of t^^s^own prince were usually aiipointed | 
post g ovei'^ot'S- Thus Govinda-gupta, a t 

younger brother of Kumara-gupta I, was a governor of Malava ^ 
under him. Rajakumaras or junior princes tvere ruling as 
provincial governors under the Pallavas.* If a king had no sons, 

, j^other u^sed to act ^ heir-a pparent . Case£^ 
.^mgdoms being divided a mong royal brother s in .oriAer~'to 
rival claims~are^'y ery jeuS -^ This happened 
hi the v^akataka dyhasty^at the death of the emperor Pravara- 
sena I, when his empire was divided among his four sons. In 
~ £-ttpt a^dynastv a_ division o f the kin^gdoni seen is to have 
place during the closii^ decad es of its existence. IiT* 
3 ot 1 the cases', the consequences were far from beneficial ; the 
personal ambitions of the rival princes were no doubt satisfied, 
tit at the cost of the prestige and the power of the dynasties 
concerned. It is, therefore, no wonder that the political theory 
9 nd practice of our period should have disapproved of this 
procedure. 


The heir-apparent use d to be invested _\vith several 
^I ministrat ive power s, but Their^pre^e^^pe is n^knWii” 
probably they v aried in different cases ^cording'tcT per^iiaT* 
factor s Undei the Guptas, the Yuv(ita.j(i had liis separate 


Xliis as most probably the case with ^amudra-gupta. See pp. 137 - 

^ Ante, p. 50 . 

> El. I, 5 ff. 
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Militar y psfahlishmeu t u nder the^ Kadaiiibas he used to itj 
Wen important appointment^.^ Und er th e Pallava administra-^ 
tion, we find him making land grants and issuing orders to- 
provincial officers apparently on his own responsibility. If 

: the king was old, a good deal of the administratu^ work.woiili 
fall upo n the heir-apparent, a s was the case, t^'ards .the ep^ 

y of the reigii_of^ t]ie .Gupta ein^^ror Kuinara-j[iH)j;a_T, or tie 

^ Kadamba ruler Krishna-varinan.* 

? f Ouceus of reigning kings and princesses, c lp^not^ appear t o 
- jbe i?l 7 Tn g any activTlirrT lh . the admi nistration dunng~ou f 
* ' p'enod’.”*KumaradevT, the wife of Chandra-gupta I, who figures 
on~her husband’s coins, was probably a regnant queen but 


o 


there is no evidence to show that she. was taking any ' active 
part in the Gupta administratioiu^ The same seems_ to haw 
been the ^se with Uhruvadevi, the famous queen of Chandra” 
gupta II- A number of queens and princesses figure in the 
TIc^valnT records from Andhradesa, but they too do not seem 
to be entrusted with a^y administrative duties. A queen of 


lU ue -- - ^ VjUCCll Ul. 

king Mahase iiadew^ coj3])c^lat^ 

ii was c onfinned __by_ll ^ £. ,h^^ ] i!^^^^ - YuvarajiH Charudevi of the 
Pdi^^dynasty is, however, seen granting a charter without 
the sanction of either her husband or her father-in-law.® The 
omission of this permissmn may bj accidental in this case, or ' 
ir may be T hat the queens m the Drarddimr south took a more 
active part in the administration in this period also, as they 
undoubtedly did later under the Chalukyas. " Dowager q ueens, 
u^i^ver. were often assuming the reins of a^inist ratmTln 
our period e vcn_ hi.Jhc^.North ; the instance of the VakaTaka 
qd^enTrabhavati-gupta is well known in this connection. V" 


1 A cPfll of a general belonging to the establishment 
rent has been found at Vai^fiH; ASL 1903 - 4 , p. i 08 . 
lA. VII, 34 . 

3 771 VL 34 . 


the. lieir-' 
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king's powers 



4. Powers of the King. 



Kings were, as usual, th e centre^of^all military, political, ' 
a dministra tive a^ judicial powers. They no doubt governed* 
mtli the assistance of a ministry, but the ultimate responsibility 
of a final decision rested with them. They were often their 
own commanders-in-chief and used to lead important military 
campaigns. All vice roys, governors and impor tant military and 
ci vil of ficers were appmnt^ by, and^esponsible to, them. The 
secretariat at the capital worked under their personal direction 
and supervision, and the provincial governors and their officers ' 
were under their control and guidance. They distributed titles 
and favours in recognition of meritorious service or literary and 
artistic works of distinction. To all appearance, kings were 
thus almost autocrabc rulers, b ut in reality the c ase was consi¬ 
derably di fferent. They'shared their powers with ministers 
and other high officers^ who, though not theoretically responsible 
to the people, were expected to control the king, if he \va£ actui^ 
agai nst the estaHiili^l T aws an d customs. Kings liad also no 
legislative powers and W'ere^exp^ec^d to carry^ out rules ^an 3 ^ 
law^ framed not by themscly£.s.. but bY- the. wise. (sages) 

of the bygone ages. I.arge powers were also delegated to local 
bodies like the village Panchdyats and town councils ; almost all 
functions of the government, except that of organising the army, 
determining foreign policy and declaring and conducting a war, 
Were discharged through the agency of the local bodies, where 
tfie representatives of the locality had a powerful voice. No_^ 
doubt, there was no central popular assembly like the modern 
parliament; nevertheless people did not sutler from the cyi^ 
consequences of autocrncy .oiyin^^^ to the above delejjation of ... 


^ Piirohita (chief priest), Senapati (coraniander-in-chief), ministers, 
ambassadors and spies are referred to as constituting ‘The Great I'lve- 
fold Group’ in early Tamil literature; Muditraikkafiji, H, 

•they mu.st obviously have exercised considerable influence over the 
king. 

iS 
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£ge povvers to the local bodies. Smritis and epigraphs of 
period emphasise that a good king should be pa rticula r ly careful 
in winning popularity among liis s ubjects by respecting their 
wishes and pronipting their welfare/ and therT Trcro ry rcas^ 
that the rulers ordinarily lived up_t(^tliis ideal . The 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien seems to be paraphrasing the language 
of some of the inscriptions of our age when he describes how 
the people under the Gupta rule were virtuous, happy and 
pro.sperous, and had no occasions to complain agajpat the anto-| 
cracy or high-handedness of the government.^ 


5. Ministry. 

As stated already, the k ing,^rrJecLoiUlie 
vvitli the help oi a minify . Smritis and inscriptions~o?tm 
refer to ministers as Aianlmts or Sachivas,^ but do not give us 
an}' information either about the strength of the ministry or 
about tlie portfolios held by its different members. It is only 
the foreign minister who is frequently referred to in onr 
^ records. Wejnay^^hoii^ assuming that 

the^e^c£e^i£al^ni^^^ land and 

I members of the ministr}-. 

It appears that the admmistrative i;^r“^rihi di^t 
I departments were often not distinguished from ministers, nor 
, were the mintstena posts always regarded as superior to those 
Lof the departmental heads. Thus, for instance. Prithvishepa 
was first a minister (manfri„) of Kumara-gupta I ; he was later 


lA. V, 51; see 


^01 tn.. "iiint Buddhist Kingdoms, Chap. XVI with 

fv? inscription of Skanda-gupta, CII. in, 53 £f. 

Tiie form a y is not generally used in the sense of a minister 
ill the records o our period. It denotes officers of a low grade in 
iSalaiikayana, Oupta and I’anyrajaka records; see ASI. 1911-12^, p 57 - 
C/I. Ill, 96;/d. V, 126. . P- o-. 
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proiiioted to the post of a general {mahdbalddhikrila).^ Mi litary 
loadership^^n^s^^one^^of^^the^^iinportarh^j^nalifications necessarj^^^jEor 
a minister. Ijanglieiia. who was a foreign mi nister under 
Sainu dra-gupta , was a nuTitary' genera l (inaJidbalddMUfiT^ 
The same was probably the case with Saba, who held the kine 
office under Chandra-gupta II ; he is known to have accompanied 
tlie emperor in his campaign against the Western Kshatrapas. 
Provincial governors under the Vakatakas and the Ikshvakus 
nere military commanders and the same may have been the 
case with theii;. ministers as well. Besides possessing a 
the m ilit ary art , mi nist ers w ere expected t o be 
yell grou nded in the political science as well : some^^rTh em 
H arishena we re also poets and authors. There 
was often a tendency for the ministeria l ^flfce to become 
Imreditat^ The families of Saba" and Prithvishena, referre^l;^ 
above, w^ere holding the ministerial posts for more than one 
generation. Suryadatta was a foreign minister under the 

Parivrajakas in 482 a.d. and his son Vibhudatta 28 years later." 
Under the Uchchakalpa administration Gallu was foreign 
minister in 496 a.d. and his younger brother Manoratha in 
512 A.D.'‘ Learning and ability often descend for a generation 
m tw^o in undiminished quantity and quality, and so the_ 
occasional transmission of office in the same family is often to 
Uie advantage of the state. - — 

6. The Machinery and Departments of Central 
Goahernment. 

It is unfortunate that we have no direct and detailed* 
information about the machinery of the Central Gov'ernment, 

* ?m5R5rfvifcT: I El. x, 71. 

’ Cf. used as an epithet of Saba; CIL HI, 35 . 

’ Ibid. pp. 104 & 108 . 

’ ibid. p. 128 . 
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either of the Guptas, or of the V^atak^, or of the PglLiyas. 
The deta ils of t he district administration under t he Guptas and 
s ome other evidence that we get from the contemporary seals, 
and inscriptions enable us, however, to reconstruct, to some 
extent, the picture of the central administration durmg our 
period . The capital of the kingdom w as the hcadguaiters 
of the central secretaria t, whose chief olheer was called 
So-rvadhyaksha, or the e^eneral superintendent of the administra¬ 
tion, iu the Pallava, Vakataka, and Kadamba inscriptions.^ 
This officer conveyed the orders, of the central Rovernment to 
the pro vincial and district officers, t lir.Q ug]i_specia l niesse^ers 
a nd "In spectors who were often described as the carriers of 
royal orders.^ 

The central secretariat accommodated the offices of the 
different ministers and the heads of departments. Each office 
had its o wn seal with which its communications were invar iably 
fi?ai^ped~fo r autlienticatioji; Routine business was transacted 
b 3 r Westminister on his own responsibility, but important 
wore referred to_the_;^olc_council, which was presided 
ov^ I w the king him self. If the king was absent from the 
niieWuig, the practice was to refer the council’s conclusion to 
him for final approval and disposal.® Kings often went on 
tours of inspection, when they were sometimes requested to 
make grants for religious purposes. It is on such occasions 
that they often passed oral orders, referred to in some of our 
grants.^ There is, however, no doubt that these orders were 
noted by their piivate secretaries and communicated to the 
central secretariat for proper recording and appropriate action.® 
The private secretaries were called by the term rahasi-niyuktas ; 

XXII, 172. 

* I El. vm. 102. 

• MSlavikSgnindtra, Act V. 

* El. VI, 38; CII. 

• *1I Ri. XIX, 103. 
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_ English term is almost a literal translation of the 

corresponding Sanscrit expression. 

P ratiharas and Mahaijralthdras , who figure in the records 
I of our period, were important officers in the royal court. They 
' regulated its ceremonial an d granted the necessary permits for 
admissio n to the roval presence . They do not seem to be 

taking any other part in the administration. 

The military departmen t was undoubtedly the most 
important department at the centre. The king was its head 


jn all the states of our period, except when he happened to be 
a minor. He was assisted by the heir-apparent, if he was old 
enough to bear this responsibility. There were a numb er of 
Mahdsendpatis under the king in th e Gupta_emp^e and it is 
quite possible that they and their armies were posted in its 
different proyinces to oyerawe the neighbouring powers and 
prospectiye local enemies. Maha <^nda-n^akas appear to^ have_^ 
been the subordinates of Mahdseiiapati£.'^ The army had 
different quarter-masters in different places, the seals of some 
of whom haye been found.^ The fighting force was di vided 
into infantry, cavalry an d_,.th.e. -c dophant co rps. Each branch 
had its different cadre of officers and they bore significant titles 
like asvapatis, mahdsvapatis, pUupalis and nialidpilupatis 
(captains and bigradiers in the cavalry and elephant corps). 
Weapons used in the army were bows and arrows, swords, 
battle-axes, spears, javelins, barbed darts, etc. and the soldiers 
were pro\'ided with armours and helmets.® 

The police department must have had its own .ch ief, but 
h is desig nation is not known. The d andapdHk as, referre d to 
in the seals 7rom~Ra^arh, \m-e^probably of Jhe ^atus of the__ 
modern district superintendents of poUce._ Ordinary members 
of the police force were knowm as chdicis and bhdtas. 


'■ ASI. 1911-12, p. 52. 

’ Ibid. 1903-4, p. 108. 

» Raghuvamia, VII, vv. 48-9. 
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The revenue minister su p ervised the collection of ta: 
an d revenue s. These were paid partly ii#kind and partly in 
cash, and so the government had to make elaborate arrange¬ 
ments for the proper administration of its granaries. Forests 
and mines of salt and metals were the state property and their 
administration also was most probably in the charge of the 
revenue department. The administration of the waste lands, 
which also were owned by the state, was left in charge of the 
municipal board or the village council, in whose jurisdiction 
they were situated.^ 

Hindu tradition required the king to admi n ister j^ice 
hi msel f, when he was present at the capital. If ill-health or 
piressure of other work prevented him from discliarging this 
duty, the Chief Justice presided over the court at the capital, 
and decided cases with the help of jurors. The Supreme Court , 
tri ed importa nt l ocal cases and also entertained appe als against 
Sie decisions"^he lower courts in them'off Ii^7^~^ 

of'lTir'HnBmp^ Snm'tis like Narada and Brihaspaii shows 


that the judicial procedure was very well developed in the 
Gupta period. We may well presume that the sound rules 
which have been laid down in these Sniritis about restraint, 
judicata, the relative importance of the oral and the docu¬ 
mentary evidence, etc., were evolved in the Gupta, Vakataka 
and Pallava law-couits. ^ The class of profession a l plea deig_had 

i the jurors were exi)ected to 
analyse the case, ascertain the points favourable for either party 
and weigh them impartially for coming to a proper decision. 
Brahmana Durdhara, who proceeds to plead the cause of the 
defendant against his creditors in the famous case from Patali- 
putra described by Asahaya in his commentary on Ncirada- 
Smriti, IV, 5> doubt plays the role of the pleader ; but he 
is rebuked by the judge for advocating the cause of a third 


El. XV, 130 ff- 
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party in return for a fee. So even in the 8th century the 
pleader class had not acquired a respectable status. 

The Ecclesiastical Minister was in charge of Pharma and 
morality of the realm . He had hi.s own subordinates at the 
provincial and district headquarters, who were designated as 
Vinayasthitisthdpakas (establishers of the moral standard).^ 
This department advised the king about the promotion of 
Dharma in its different aspects and suggested suitable objects 
and occasions for charity. It also supervised the administration 
of public temple s. Promotion of learning by grants to learned 
Erahmanas and Buddhist and Jaina monasteries carrying on the 
work of education probably fell within the purview of this 
department. Officers in charge of villages thus alienated were 
known as Agrahdrikas. 


Trade and Industries were prospering in our period 
bringing considerable 'revenues to the royal treasury. Their ^ 

affairs were p robably und er the charge o f a separa te minister. 1 

though he is not referred to in our re^rds . Drditgikas or octroi 
officers, who figure in Valabhi and other records,^ must have 
worked and collected the duties under his direction. This 


department ' was probably in charge of roads ; the rest-houses 
with which they were studded and which excited the admira¬ 
tion of Fa-hien, were probably administered by its subordinate 
staff. 

The foreign minister, Mahdsdndh ivigrahika, worked in f bt. 
close cQ-i)peratiQn w nth tire king and the mili'tafy d epart ment. ' 

He must^hawe been one of the busiest officers in the early 
Gupta period, when Samudra-gupta was planning his famous 
campaigns in the North and the South. Which kingdoms were 
to be annexed and which were to be permitted to remain as 
feudatory states was to be determined by this department. In 
later times the kingdoms of the Deccan are known to have 


• CII. Ill, 50. 

^ Ibid. p. 165; EL XII, 339. 
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mployed several Sandhivigrahikas, each being in charge 
particular region. Probably the Vakafakas and the Guptas 
had done the same. Foreign ministers were required to be 
great diplomats ; their reputation would spread far and wide 
if they could gain by negotiations what seemed to be achievable 
only by the war. 


7. The P'eudatories. 


There were a large number of feudatory states , owing 
allegiance to the Pallavas and the Guptas, and much of the 
ti me of the for ei gn min ister ancLhis^staff. must havel3een"spent 
m supervising tlie policy and pla ns of the rul ers of the se states, 
many of whom were usually cherishing the secret hope of 
becoming independent one day by overthrowing the imperial 
yoke. In later times, the suzerain power and its feudatories 
are known to be entertaining each other’s representatives at 


their courts ; the same was probably the case also in our period. 
The foreign department, as usual, e mjployed a larpp number 
oT spies ! 

' ' It will be convenient to describe here the relations between 
t he Imperial Povver a nd_^i^ feudatories. These Taned"^^! 
^I|erenl,jta^. Feudatories, who Had been permitted to rule 
after a smashing defeat, or who were very near the heart of 
the imperial kingdom, or whose resources and powers were 
insignificant, enjoyed little internal autonomy. They were not 
even the full masters of the revenues of their kingdoms'. 
Narayana Maharaja and Satrughna Mahargja, who were the 
Vakataka feudatoiies, king Rudradatta, who was a feudatory of 
Vainya-gupta, and the Sendraka king Bhanu.sakti, who owed 
allegiance to the Kadainbas, felt the necessity of getting the 
imperial sanction for alienating some revenues of their own 
states.^ Bigger feudatorie s like the Parivrajakas, the Uchcha- 


■C//. Ill, 236 ff; VI, 53; lA. VI, 31-2. 
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and the Vannans (of Mandasor) could, however, make 
land gr ant«t the—4:>p-n^|(‘; sion of the Imperial power. 

.’Some of them like the Uchchakalpas do not even refer to their 
suzerain lords in their records, but others like the Parivrajakas 
and the Vannans (of Mandasor) make a passing reference to 
the Imperial power. Impor tant and powerful feudatory chiefs 
had their own sub-feudatone s ; thus king Matrivishnu of Eran 
was a subordinate of king Surasmichandra, who in his turn 
was a feudatory of Budha-gupta.^ The Parivrajakas also had 
their own feudatories. 




The Foreign Department insisted upon due obedience to 
the imperial orders bv tiie feudatories . T^liey were, as a genera l 
T ide, requir ed t o pay tribute and c ome to the im perial c oiir.t . 
at suitable intervals for offering personal homage . Under the j 
GupJ:a administration kings, who had b een re d uced to the 
feudatory status after a conquest, were granted imp erial ch arter 
Tegrantuig them their territories under sucli conditions _a^y^e 

I agreed upon or imposed. They had also to offer their da.ughters 
fn marriage to the emperor, if the latter was iuclined to accept 
tbem. Id seems that the Guptas did not permit tbeir feuda¬ 
tories to issue any currency of their owm* ; dip^matic pressure 
also seems to have been exercised to induce them to use the 
imperial era. 


8. Kumaramatyas. 

Before we conclude the survey of the Central Government, 
we have to refer to a class of officers known as Kumdrdmdtyas, 
who figure very prominently both in the seals and inscriptions 
of the Gupta period. It was once believed that Kumdrdmdtya 
was a minister to the prin ce of the blood royal, who was 

‘ CIL III, 89. 

’ Coins of the Gupta feudatories have not been found, but tlie^ same 
is the case with their independent contemporaries like the Vakatakas 
•and the Pallavas. 
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Dinted as an heir-apparent or a viceroy. But a careful 
analysis of the epigraphical evidence shows that such was not 
the case. Harishena, who was the foreign minister of Samudra- 
giipta, and ^ikharisvanh and Prithvl-shena, who were ministers 


to the emperors Chandra-gupta II and Kumara-gupta I, are 
.>11 r^nllpd Kumardmatvus .'^ These o fficers were ministers 
serving dir ectly under emperors 7 still they are called Kumdr a- 
maiyas. ''i^lie latter term, therefore, surely did not indicate a 
liunisrer to a prince or an heir-apparent. Kumardmdtyas arc 
often seen to be working as district o fficers,^ and sometimes as 
subordinates of even Mahddandandyakas.^ The post of a 

Mahdbalddhikrita or a Mahddandandyaka was no doubt a higher 
one than that of a Kumdrdmdlya, for Kumdrdmdtya Prithvi- 
shena was promoted to it after some approved service.* * 
sPPins that Kumardni divas. to a great extent, r esembled the 
^ioferTcT|~offi^s, who sometimes work in the district, 
sometinies iiTThe provincial or central secretariat and some¬ 
times become members of the government itself. Higher posts 
of ministers and g enerals were _filled^y_j2roinpt^^^^^ their 
radio Seals refer to Yuvardjapddtya-Kunidrdmdlyas and 

T^mabhaiidrakapddiya-Kumdrdmdlyas ; they seem to be 

Kumdrdmdiyas attached to or working in the office of the 
Yuvardja and the emperor." The _designation Kumdrdmdiya 
became fairly popular in course of time ; we find officers of 
this designation existing under the iMaitrakas of Valabhi and 
some local dynasties in Kalinga and OiLssa.® The Anidtyas, 
who figure under the Pallavas, were probably discharging, 
functions similar to those of the Kumdrdmdtyas. 


■ EL X, 52. 

> Ibid. XV, 133. 

•M5/. J911-2, p. 32. 

• 4 p. h>7. Prof. R. D. Banerji interpreted these express, 
Stas 1jf(ere..lly. se. pp. 72-5, His v«w is, however, „„„„.b,e, 

*CIL Ilf, i65; 7>aIII, 20i; Al, 2«/. 
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9. Provincial Administration 

Let us now survey the provincial and district administra- 
tion . It would b e first necessary to find out the different terri¬ 
torial divisions that prevailed in our periq^ Our records sln^ 
that their nomenclature and extent varied with the different 
kingdoms. Big empires like those of the Guptas were firgt 
divided int o iprovlnces like~'Su r^litra and IMalava. They were 
probably known as Desas.^ The names of all the provinces of 
the Gupta empire have not yet come to light, nor do we know 
the designation of the officers entrusted with their government. 
Only a few details of the provincial administration are known. 

Viceroys of provinces were appointed by the emperor and 
were responsible for protecting ffimr territories against external . 
invasion and maintaining internal order. They were to help andi 
watch over the feudatory rulers situated within their territories. ; 
They were to develop their provinces by constructing or repair¬ 
ing works of public utility like irrigation tanks, and stiengthen 
the foundation of the empire by promoting good government and 
public confidence. TT^y co uld ap point their subordinate officers. 
Almost all the departments that existed at the imperial capital 
probably had their replicas in the provincial headquarters. 

^Provinces were divided into bhuktis which \vqxq about the 
size of the Commissioner’s divisions in modern times. Bh uktis 
were “subdivided into vishayas, roughly corresponding to a 
uio^eni district. Tira-^ wfeft was about the size of the modern 
ilarbhanga division ; one of the districts included in it was that 
of.Vaisali. Pundravardhana-b/ntfcii comprised the districts of 
Dinajpur, Bogra and Rajshahi in northern Bengal, and Magadha- 
bhukti of the districts of Gaya, Rajagriha and Pataliputra. The 
bhuktis were in charge of officers known as Uparikas, who were 




^ Cf. Sarveshu deieshu vidMya goptrin; CIL III, 66. 
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appointed by, and responsible to, the emperor himself.' Visha;^ 
were governed by Vis hayapatis , who were usually appointed by 
tile Upankds, but sometimes directly by the emperor himself. 
Often they had the status of a Maharaja. Several sealings of the 
ofFices of bhuklis and vishayas have been found, which had once 
closed confidential despatches sent from their ofTices. It docs 
not appear that in the Gupta empire there was any administra¬ 
tive division intervening between the vishaya and the towns 
and villages comprised within it.* 

Rd shtra -j rajya and bhukti^are the territorial administrative^ 
divisions to be met with in the Vakataka records. Their extent 
is not known, but since no other territorial division is usually 
mentioned between them and the villages granted in their juris¬ 
diction. we may w'ell presume that all these different names were_ 
used to denote the same administrative division, usually eq ual 
in size'to the modern district. Districts w-ere often divided 
into eastern and western section;* sometimes groups of 
villages in them were known after the name of the important 
town situated in the area concerned. 

The early Pallava kingdom was divided into rashiras, 
madavas (’) and desas, which appear to have been territorial 
divisions in the descending order of dimensions. Their precise 

extent, however, is not known. , , 

In the smaller states of our period, like those of the 
Kadainbas, and the Salaiikayanas, administrative divisions 
larger than districts did not exist. Districts were known some- 

1 It is dilfieJt to state what coutrol was exercised over the Bliukti 
officers by the viceroys, since the former seem to have been directly 

responsible to the emper^^ Samudra-gupta mention tlie villages grated 
inimelJately after%hejh^«^^^^ in which they were situated; no inter- 

•‘^/Tes^ivnatioM^orP^V/fefl and Vishay‘ipaU continued to exist 
in toe posS^^^ aL in Bengal and Kalihga. JASB. VII, 

case witli Benuakata district; EL XXII, 172. 

UbUl.'kxlV, 264. 
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as rashtras, sometimes as vishayas and sometimes as 
aharanis. Their sub-divisions were known as sthaUs in 
Kathiawar and pdihakas or pethas in Gujarat and Central India/ 


lo. Tim Non-oiu'iciai, District Clouncii,, 

Let us now survey the district adiniuistration under the, 
Guptas. It was presided over an officer of the Central 
Government, who was usually called a Vishayapati. He often) 
belonged to the cadre of the Kumardvidlyas. His office wasj 
W'cll organised and used to keep careful records and fil^ . T^, 
officer in charge of records ivas called Pustapdla ; his records 
could show the precise dimensions of lands, both cultivated and 
uncultivated, situated within the district. His subordinates in* 
the moffusil were called Akshapaialikas. 

There was certa inly no over-centralisation of government 
under the Guptas""^ The d istrict administration enjoye d co n- 
siderablo po wers. Even when waste lands owned by the central 
government were to be sold, the district authorities had to be 
consulted. In some cases, copper-plates granting such lands 
hore even the seal of the district administration as a proof of 
its approval. 

The popular ele ment had a large voice jn t^he fe^^^ 
admimsti ^ron. The chief banker, the chief trader, the chief 
artisan and the chief Kdyastha (writer), figured prominently in 
tile council which helped the Vishayapati of Kotivarsha j.n 
Bengal in c. 450 a.d. The members of this council were knoum 
as Vishayamahattaras^ ft shouhTliot, however, be supposed 
that only the big business dominated the district administration ; 
the persons mentioned above were only the prominent members 
ipuroga) of the district couifcil, which consisted of a large 
number of other members as well. The Faridpur plate HI 
shows that there were about twenty members of the district 


in, 136, 173. 
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;^5i^ouncil, some of whom, like Kulasvamiu and Subhadeva were 
Brahmaiias, and some, like Ghoshachandra and Gunachandra, 
were non-Braliniins.‘ Seals of VishayamahaUaras have also 
been found at Nalanda. They functioned in the district 
councils under the Vishnukundius also.^ 

There is no direct evidence to show that similar popular 
councils existed at the district headquarters in other contem¬ 
porary states ; byt probably we shall not be wrong in assuming 
that they functioned in our period under all administrations. 
Unfortunately wc have no information as to how the 
member^ of the district council were selected or _elecj£.d. As 
I fararthe bankers and traders are concerned they were obviously 
' represented by the presidents of their guilds, as the terms, 
prathama-sres'hlhin and pratliama-sdrthavaha, show. The same 
was the case with the writers’ class. As far as the remaining 
members of the council are concerned, we shall not be wrong 
in assuming that persons of different classes, who had, by their 
age, experience and character, acquired a pre-eminent status, 
were co-opted on the council by a general consensus of the 
opinion of the locality. Most probably the district council was 
dominated bv the urban interests. It does not seem likely 
that it included any representatives of the villages situated in it.^ 


District Admimstr.\tion. 


II. 


Officers in charge of district.s were responsible for maiu- 
tainhTF law" ai^'ord^jiid collecting goverumeut taxes anS 
revenues. ' They were assisted in this task by a large staff with 
(Tiffer^t qualifications. The names of the subordinate officers 
of the revenue department under the Guptas are not known, 
but they were called Dhruvas in Gujarat, and were required to 








DIS'i'RICl' ADMINISTRATION 
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the state got its fair share of the standing crop in each 
field. Most probably Yiiktas, Ayuktas, Niyuktas, Vyapritas 
and Adhikritas who figure in some of our records were also 
subordinate revenue officers serving as links between the district 
administration and the village. The district administration is 
defini tely known to be admini stering waste lands ; it is there¬ 
fore very likely that the loreVt officers, who frequently figure 
in our records, worked under the guidance of the district officers. 
Dan dandy akaSj whose seals are found in large numbers at Bhita, 
and who also figure in Brihatphalayana records,^ were probably 
t he c a ptains of m ilitary units stationed in the differeiit districts 
to help th e local authorities in maintaining law and order. 
pandapdsi kas or Choroddharanikas, who figure in the records 
most of the northern dynasties of our period, and the 


• ‘J'f'ak shddhi kritas and the Gaidmikas, who figure in the Pallava 
records, were obviously the police and C.I.D. officers appqintgd 
to apprehend criminals and to haul them before the law cour^.’^ 
^hdtas and Bhdtas were policemen working under their direc¬ 
tion. Administration of justice in important towns and cities 


^'as carried on by specially appointed officers with the assis¬ 
tance of jurors trained, in law (Dharmasdstra). The seals of 
the office of Nayddhikarana, Dharmddhikarana and Dharma- 
^dsanddJiikarana that were found at Nalanda and Vaisali were 
obviously the seals of courts of justice functioning at important 
brovincial and district centres like these places. 


We have no information about the administrative machi nety 
of the pdthaka, wlifch denoted the sub-division of a di strict in 
some parts of the couiitryT' hut probably it was similar to that 
of the district outlined above. 


■ EL VI, 38. 

* It is interesting to note that the seals of the officers of this depart- 
Wient often bore the emblem of a .standing policeman, with a stafi in 
bis hand. ASl. 1903-4, p. 108. 

= MASI. No. 66, pp. 52-3; ASL 1913-4, p. 128; El. XI, 107. 

‘ e.g. Gujarat and Central India; ClI. Ill, 136, 173. 
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12. Popular Courts. 

In addition to the official courts at the headquarters of 
districts and provinces, there existed a number of popular 
courts in our period. Guilds of traders and caravans had thejr 
own courts, which took cognisance of disputes arising among 
their members. There w ere also Panchdyat courts^in to\v^- 
and villages, which tried all civil and petty criminal cases. All 
parties had to refer their cases in the first instance 
popular courts, and their decrees were regularly enforced > t e 
state, unless they were reversed in appeal by the royal couit.-j. 
This policy of decentralisation reduced the congestion in the 
official courts and afforded leading citizens and vi agers an 
opportunity to compose amicably the qiiairels arising in t eii 
respective localities. Truth is always easy to discover when a 
case is tried locally with the help of local juriors. 


13 . VIDEAGE AND ToWN ADMINISTRATION. 

Let us now review the machinery of the government of the 
village, which was the pivot of administration. The jurisdic¬ 
tion of the village authorities extended over houses, streets,. 
bazars burning grounds, temples, wells, tanks, waste lauds,. 
( forests and cultivable lands. The area of the lands included 
in different villages varied with local conditions. All lan^, 
cultivated and uncultivated, were very carefully measured bv 
officers knowir'as Simakar^ as becomes clear from the data 
supplied b3nnscriptions found both in the South and the North.’ 
Village settlements were usually protected by walls and ditches ; 
thr iatter often figure in the description of the village 
b undaries" Agriculture was the main occupation of the 


1 TJ V 53 (for Pallava administration); EL XV, 130 (for the 
^ ^^jZ’Jstration); Ibid. XVII, 53 (for the later Gupta penod); 
236 (for the Vakataka kingdom). 


^El. XIX, 


130. 
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usually its own compliment of 
weavers, potters, carpenters, oil-pressers and goldsmiths. 




The, village head man, designated Jts Gram cyaka in some 
places, and GrJjnadhyalz^ in others, was. _at the head of the 
village adniinistratioii. Vallabhas and Govallabhas were othei* * 
offi cers that worked under him-in the Pallava administration, 
but their precise function is not known. The head man was 
assisted in his work by a n on-official local council, the members 
of which were usually known as MahaUaras under the Pallava 
and the Vakataka administration.^ The same designation pre¬ 
vailed in western India. The council e xisted in the Gupta 
^ninist ration a s well, and was known a s Panch amaiidal t 
^ntral India and Grdmajanabo-da in Bihar. 

The village council discharged almost all the functions of i 
government. It looked after village defence, settled villagSl 
^iisputes, orgaiii.sed works of public utility, acted as a trustee j 
for minors, and collected the government revenues and paidi 
them into the central treasury. A large number of the sealy 
of the village janapadas have been found at Nalanda belonging 
to the later Gupta period.® They would show that the popular 
village councils in Bihar were known as village janapadas • 
they met regularly to transact the village business. Letters 
sent to outsiders communicating their decisions were invariably 
stamped with their official seals.* We have no informatio n as 

to how the members of the village councils were electe d _or_ 


^7.4. V, 155; Cll. Ill, 256. The headman was called Miunida , or 
^lilucia under the Salahkayaiias; EL IX, 58; JAHRS, I, lOl. 

^El. VIII, 145 (for the Pallavas): XIX, 102 (for the VakfitakaJ^h * 

* MASI. No. 66, pp. 45-9. . . i;. • 

* The village councils of our period were administrative bodies and 

bave to he distinguished from Mangravis and Podiyils, mentioned in 
^arly Tamil literature, which w'ere folk-gatherings, meeting mainly for 
Religious and social purix^ses, and occasionally transacting some admi¬ 
nistrative work that may crop up. There is, however, no doubt that 
^bey were evolved out of the latter in south India. ’ 


Of 
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Selected. There is no hint of any elections of the modern type 
in our records and the term Mahatlara, the elderly one, 
suggests that senior persons of different classes, who had 
acquired a pre-eminent status bj' their age, experience and 
character, were elevated to the village council by general 
approval. 

I The tqwm _a^minmtration was carried on by an olhceij 
usually known as Purapa^- He had often the status of a 
Kumdrantalya under the Guptas. If the town or the city 
happened to be the headquarters of a district, the council of 
the Vishayamahattams probably carried on its administration 
along with that of the district. When such was not the case, 
we can reasonably assume that the towns, like the villages, 
had their own popular councils, which assisted the town prefect 
in the work of the administration. Town councils usedjp 
discharge most of the functions_oLthe village councils. Citizens 
we'rT Mtumllf Varticular' that their towns should have good ^ 
water supply, hue gardens, imposing temples and spacious 
halls for public meetings and debates,' and town councils tiad 
to take the necessary steps in the matter. Most of the towns 
and cities were protected by walls and moats. 

We have no information about the sources of revenue of the 
•11 “e^nd 'tow'n council. Very probably an appreciable per- 
v^ge _ revenue was handed over to them by the 

r "Tral Government for financing the different projects and 
^*^*\ing the normal expenditure of the local administration, 
inee lUiso that the local bodies imposed taxes on sho^ 

'^ d^oGies and obtained a fair portion of the octroi duties in 
their iunsdiction, which were mostly collected in kind. Some 
Pallava records show that barbers, metal-workers and other 
artisans were also taxed. 


CJI. in, 75- 
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14. The Taxation. 


Lei us now consider the question of the Central taxation 
Fioni some of our records it appears that the traditional 
pAer of t axes but their names are nowhere givef 

Among them % landda x of course wa s the most important ft 
was called Blmgakara in some localities and I'^^dJ^ olhers 
and incidence .seems to have varied from 16 to 25 per cent 
aS£|pg to Hie quality of the land. It was usnallv collected 
^ Bfea^-afea.ro. clearly suggests and lo the 

l-telr f ramssions for failure of crops to some 

shSf T n “ ‘>'e government 

snare, which was a certain fraction of it, automatically became 

S"'ritis and inscrip- 

Soi period^ were, the next important sources of revenue, 

lie of them were collected iii kind and were assigned to the 
1 ‘iage and town officers as part of their remuneration. 'These 
^ciii to be referred to as Bhogakaras in our records.* * Vakafaka 
and Pallava inscriptions refer to the tax on flowers, milk, curd 
nd bullocks ; we may presume that octroi duties had to be 
paid on these and other important articles imported in towns 
^ villages. M 9 sLH?baW^*r_^ise_M imposed on 

1 ^ manufactured in the kingdom^; the expression Bhuta- 
Piatyaya, tax on w'hat has come into existence’, which occurs 
themTraikutaka records, probably refers to 

The State claimed ownership in waste lauds, forests, 
pastures and salt-mines, and derived considerable income by 
letting them out or selling their produce. 

The villagers and citizens had, to^ay additional imposts. 
When officers of the Ceiitraf Government came for inspection. 

»E/. r, 6; XV, 25. 

* CIl III, 193, 198 ; EL XXir, 23 . 
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They had to provide them, free of cost, with boiled 
milk, vegetables, grass, fuel, flowers and other necessities oi 
luxuries of life, and supply labour, bulls and carts -cj-v - 
their transport.^ When police and military 
a locality to detect crimes the 

penses also had to be met loca ^^^^^.tedjrojn Jhis 

'i, „„£ort„,.at. .hat tv, sho,.U possess no details whatso¬ 
ever of the taxation nnder the Gupta emp.re ' The.r mscnp- 
'tions are all silent upon the point. We may however presume 
i^hat most of the above taxes and sources of revenue existed 
under the Gupta administration as well. 


15. General Review. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a general review of 
the administration and its achievements. In the small kingdoms 
of our period, like those of the Kadanibas or the Gahgas, the 
administrative machinery was no doubt simple, but it was fairly 
complex and well developed in larger states, like those of the 
'Pallavas or the Guptas. We possess fairly detailed information 
about th e Gupta government and its achievements and can 
tha t it was very well o rganised, .bodi aUh e centre 
aTid iTl^rovin^s. The central secretariat worked efficiently 
and cduI^Tieep^itself well informed about the liappeniugs in 
/districts and villages. Orders of kings, when oral, were noted 
by their private secretaries and communicated to the central 
secretariat for proper recording. Many of the plates of our 
period show that they were verified by government authorities 
after they were engraved. Lands were carefully measured by 

j ^’nnrious plates of vSamudra-gnpta simply refer to customary 

dues enumerate them. 















misr^y 



general review 


_ fbially trained staff and detailed records were kept about 
their boundaries and ownership in the headquarters of the 
village and district. 




Government could secure safety to its subjects both from 
foreig n inva sions and internal d istu rbances for a long time. 

It did not iTowever put any restrictions in the movements”^ 
people, unless they were undertaken for the fraudulent pur¬ 
pose of avoiding taxation.^ In ^he administration of criminal 
law there was a happy combination of justice and humanity ; 
criminals were punished promptly, but the pu nishments were 
The police and C. I. D. were quite efficient in 
fletecting crimes and bringing the delinquents before the law. 

The mainten anc e of l aw a nd order how ever was not the sole 
govern ment. It was anxious to develop the resources 
of tlie country as well. Its trade department no doubt collected 
octroi duties, but also promoted commerce by securing safety 
of roads and establishing a gold currency of international 
standard. iSIines and forests were developed. Agriculture was 
promoted by the construction and repairs, of tanks and reser¬ 
voirs, and the state afforded facilities for bringing waste lands 
Under cultivation. 

Government, however, was not content merely with pro-^ 
uioting material prosperity of its citizens ; it tried to promote! 
th eir moral and spir itua l welfar e als o by appointing special! 
religious inspectors. Donees of Brahmadcya villages were) 
particularly required to set high moral standards, so as to 
become an example to others. State extended its patronage 
impartially to Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

There was n o central parliament Jo control the king and j 
ministers, but traditional rules abo'ut the duties of kings and , 
uiinisters and the high ideals that were placed before them in i 
semi-religious works were sufficiently effective to curb tyraiini- 


' £1. XXV, 52; Fa-hien, p. 43 
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tendencies. Government, moreover, was remarkm 
' decentralised, and most of its functions were transferred 
] district administration. In the district headquarters, the officers 
of the central government were assisted an<^ controlled by 
popular councils of Mahattaras, whose sanction was iiecessary 
even if the state wanted to sell the waste land of its own. 
t Vill ages had thei r owm councils , which functioned as corporate 
bodies and administered all the branches of its administration, 
including the settlement of disputes and the collection o taxes. 
^ People were virtuous, rich and prosperous; cities were 


teeming with population. The poor and sick were offered free 
i relief” and "medicine in hospitals and charitable institutions. 
1 Peace and prosperit/ secured by the government led to a rich 


'and remarkable development of art, literature, philosophy and 
!science», 4 s will be shown in later chapters. We may, therefore, 
be w'ell proud of the Gupta administrative S5’stem, which served 
as the ideal for contemporary and later states. 
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THE COINAGE. 

In this chapter we shall consider the coinage current in our 
age. Owing to want of space, it is not possible to describe in 
detail all the coin-types issued by the different rulers of our 
period. We can only refer to the main types issued by each 
dynasty, the different metals used for them, the weight standards 
followed, and the relative value of the different denominations. 
The question of the origin and development of the different 
types with special reference to foreign influence, if any, will 
engage our special attention, and brief reference will also be 
made to the light thrown by important types on the contem¬ 
porary history. 


I. The Coinage oe the Punjab and Afghanistan. 

In the Punjab the Eater Great Kushana rulers, Kanishka HI 
and Vasudeva II, continued to issue gold coins (PI. I, i & ^). 
closely resembling some of the earlier Kushana types. On the 
obverse, there is the king offering oblation at the altar, with 
a legend in Greek, which becomes progressively more and more 
degenerate. Brahmi letters are introduced in the field, the 
probable significance of which has been already discussed (ante, 
Pp. 14-16). The reverse has two types ; in one there is biva 
standing by his bull (PI. I, 2), as on the coins of Vasudeva I, 
and in the other there is Ardoksho .seated on the throne, as on 
the coins of Huvishka (PI. I, i)' 'I'lie first type was common 
in the Kabul valley and the second in the Western Punjab. 

When the Later Kushapas lost Afghanistan to the Sassa- 
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the latter introduced a new series of coinage in fh^ 
province, which is known as Scytho-Sassanian. The coins of 
the new series are thin and large ; they bear on the obverse the 
figure of the standing king, and on the reverse, that of Siva 
standing by his bull. The Greek legend on the obverse and 
the PahlavT legend on the reverse are both corrupt. (PI. I, 3)- 
The weight of these pieces is about 120 grains. 

The Scythian successors of the Later Great Kushanas con¬ 
tinued their Ardok.sho type in the Central and Western Punjab 
with the same weight standard (PI. I, 4 ). The Greek legend 
oh their coins became too corrupt and degenerate to be intelli¬ 
gible. The names of the kings, therefore, began to be written in 
Brahmi characters under their left arm. A number of Brahmi 
letters make their appearance in the field, the significance of 
which lias been described already in Chapter I. The weight 
standard of the later Kushana and Scythian coins is the same 
as that of the earlier Imperial Kushanas. They weigh 120 
grains on the average, but are often debased. ^ 

The currency of the Kidara Kushanas or the Little 
Kushanas. who rose to power in c. 350 a.d., is entirely 
Sassanian m its type. There is the bust of the king on the 
obverse, usually supporting the globe on his crown. On the 
rever.se there is Fire-altar mth an attendant on either side. 
The legends are in Pahlavi characters (PI I 5 ) 


2. The coinage of the Western Kshatr.apas. 

. The Saka Kshatrapas of Western India continued their 
earlier coin-type during this period. Two revolutions took 
place, one in 304 a.d. and the other about forty years later, 
which put rival Saka chiefs on the throne, but they brought no 
change in the coin-type. The Abhira ruler Isvara-datta, who 
got a temporary hold of the Kshatrapa kingdom for about two 
year.«, is also seen issuing coins in substantial agreement with 




KSHATRAPA COINS 


l 5 $stablished type. The same was the case with the Guptas, 
who supplanted the Kshatrapas in c. 400. 

The Saka silver coins have the bust of the king on the 
obverse. In the earlier period, the bust is a portrait of the 
ruler, showing on different coins even the changes of features 
produced by age (PI. II, 3 & 4)- Later on it became stereo¬ 
typed. The obverse has meaningless traces of the circular Greek 
legend, borrowed from the Indo-Bactrian prototype. Kshatrapa 
rulers possessed a remarkable historic sense. The circular 
Brahml legend on the reverse of their coins carefully mentions 
the name and the title, not only of the ruler but also of his 
father. But this is not all. From the reign of Jiva-daman 
(c. 175 A.D.)^ each coin issued from the mint began to bear the 
date of its issue, given behind the bust of the king. This has 
enabled the modern historian to determine very accurately the 
reign-periods of most of the Kshatrapa rulers. It may be 
observed here that no other dynasty in ancient India, Indian 
or foreign, has issued such a long series of dated coins. 

The crescented three-arched Hill with the Sun and the 
Hoon on either side is the reverse symbol on the Kshatrapa 
coins. In course of time the Hill in the centre dominated the 
other two, which dwindled almost into insignificance. The 
average weight of the .silver coins of the Western Kshatrapas 
is about 35 grains. They are obviously hemidrachms of the 
Persian weight standard. The Gupta and the Huna silver 
coins, based upon the Kshatrapa prototype, are of the same 
weight. The purchasing power of these silver pieces was equal 
to that of two rupees in 1930. 

A few Kshatra]:>a rulers issued copper coins also, but they 
are usuallj'^ anonymous. Generally they have Elephant on the 
obverse and the three-arched Hill on the reverse, with the Sun 
and the Moon on either side and the date of issue below. 


% 


coins of Jiva-daman see PI. 


TT 
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e latter enables us to attribute these coins to 
Kshatrapas. 



3 . Tiik Coinage of the republics. 

The later Kushana and Scythian rulers of the Punjab 
issued no copper coins. The money market had been so over¬ 
flooded by the copious copper currency of the Great Kushana 
rulers, that there was no necessity to issue any fresh coins.. 
Many of the Indian republics, which overthrew the Kushana 
overlordship and regained their independence, resumed their 
coinage by c. 200 a.d. Among these the Yaudheyas were the 
most powerful and prominent, and their coinage is most wide¬ 
spread and abundant. As may be expected, the Yaudhej-a 
copper coins bear a close resemblance to those of the Kushanas 
both in weight and fabric. The figures on their obverse and 
reverse bear a general resemblance to those on the Kushana 
coins, but the standing king on the prototype is replaced by 
Kartikeya, who was the tutelary deity of the Yaudheyas. The 
figure on the reverse recalls no doubt that of Helios or Mao 
on the Kusbaiia coinage, but the accompanying symbols of 
Kalasa and Conch make it clear that it is intended to stand for 
Lakshnii, (PI. I. Yaudheya coinage discards the 

foreign Greek and Kharoshthi alphabets and introduces the 
indigenous Brahmi one. The legend on the obverse, Yaudheya- 
ganasya jayah, undoubtedly refers to the victory of the issuers- 
over their erstwhile overlords. 

The coinage of the Kuninda republic, resumed in 
c. 200 A.D., also bears a general resemblance to the Kushana 
coinage in weight and fabric. The standing king on 'the 
obverse is, however, replaced by the figure of Siva, holding 
the trident in his hand. The reverse shows most of the 
symbols that we find in the pre-Kushaua Kuninda coinage, 
e.g., the Deer, six-arched Hill, Tree-in-railing, Banner, Ser- 


MINlSr^^ 


MALAVA COINS 





a^ftne line, etc. The Brahmi script replaces the Kharoshtln 
and the Greek. 

The average weight of the copper coins of the Yaudheyas 
and the Kunindas is about i6o grains. 

The Malavas of Central Rajputana continued their coinage 
during our period down to c. 400 a.d. As before, they issued 
only copper coins, and they are surprisingly small and tiny. 
The heaviest of them do not exceed 40 grains in weight, and 
the lightest are as light as i‘7 grains. The average weight is 
about 10 grains, which is less than half the weight of the 
modern silver two anna piece. On the earlier coins, the old 
legend Mulavanum jayah continues to make its appearance 
(PI. I, 7) and on some pieces it appears reversed owing to the 
mistake of the die-cutter. Rater Malava coins of our period 
have mysterious legends like, Majupa, Mapojaya, Magajasa, 
etc., which have not yet been satisfactorily explained. It 
cannot be argued that these are the names of the kings of 
foreign extraction, because the contemporary inscriptions show 
that the !Malava stock was at this time regarded as equally 
respectable with the Ikshvakus.^ 

The Madraka republic of the Punjab very probabR’’ issued 
coins like its neighbours the Yaudheya and the Kuninda 
republics, but they have not yet come to light. The Arjtiuayana 
coinage of our period has also not been discovered. The Kakas 
snd the Sanakanikas of Central India probably issued no coins, 
as coinage was not common in their territory. 


4 . The COIN.S OP ViRASENA AND AcHYUTA. ' 

In northern U. P. the coins of a king named Virasena have 
been found, having Tree-in-railing on the obverse and a rude 


* The view that these words axe abbreviations of 
jayah, initial letters alone being taken, can explain some legends Hke 
Magaja, but not others like Bhapamyana or The 

mystery can be solved only by future discoveries. 
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of I,akshmi with king’s name on the reverse. (PI. II, i). 
At Ahichchhatra in Bareilj’^ district, king Achyuta was ruling 
by the middle of the 4th centur}’^ a.d. He issued a copious 
copper currency, with the letters Achyu on one side and a wheel 
on the other (PI. II, 2). 

On some of his rare coins, there is his bust in the centre 
and the letters a and chyu on either side. This king was over¬ 
thrown by Samudra-gupta in c. 350 a.d. 


5 . The Naga coinage. 


The Naga rulers of Padmavati^ who are the Bharasivas of 
the inscriptions, have left an interesting series of copper 
coins, which are small in size and light in weight like those 
of-the Malavas. On the obverse of these coins there is a 
legend giving the name of the king, and on the reverse there 
are various symbols, like the Peacock, Trident, recumbent B ull 
and Wheel, which are mostly Saivite (cf. coin of Bhava-naga 
PI. I, 8). The coinage of Ganapati, the last Naga king who 
was overthrown by Saraudra-gupta, was very extensive ; even 
now hundreds of his coins can be seen with the coin dealers of 
Mathura. The weight of the Naga coins varies from 18 to 36 


grains. 


6 . The coin.age of the Maghas. 


The jSIaghas of Kau^nibi issued a copper currency which 
is crude and inartistic. The coins are irregular in size and their 
symbols badly executed. The weight varies froni 45 to 60 
grains. As may be expected, the symbols on these coins are 
borroued from those on the earlier Kau^mbi currency. They 
are the Bull, three-arched Hill and Tree-within-railing. The 

* Padniavatr is modern Padani-Pawa 5 'a, about l3o miles south of 


Mathura. 
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Bhadra-magha, Siva-magha, Vaisravana, Bhima-varmati, 
Vijaya-magha and Sata-niagha have been discovered so far 




7. No Vakataka coinage. 

The Vakatakas succeeded the Satavahanas in the sove¬ 
reignty of the Deccan, but did not continue their tradition of 
coinage. No coins of the Vakatakas have been discovered so 
far.^ 


8. The coin.age op the Imperial Gupi'as. 


We now proceed to consider the coinage of the Guptas. 
With the assumption of the imperial title Mahdrdjadhiraja, 
Q iandra-gupta I started his gold coinage . The view of 
Allan^ that the coins bearing the figures of Chandra-gupta and 
his queen Kumaradevi on the obverse are commemorative medals 
struck by his son Samudra-gupta is untenable. Chandra-gupta I 
owed his imperial status, to a considerable extent, to the valu¬ 
able assistance that he had received from the Lichchhavi rela- 


^ The view of Dr. Jayaswal that the coins attributed to Virasena 
are really the coins of Pravara-sena I is quite untenable. The letter 
does not at all occur in the lower left hand corner of these coins, 
as alleged by Jayaswal. Several specimens make it quite clear that the 
reading of the legend at the top is Virasena and not Varasena, (Cf. 
PI. II, 1). Similarly JayaswaPs attribution of the Lankey Bull type to 
Rudra-sena I is untenable. What he read as Rudra is really part of 
the Triratna symbol, as is made quite clear by better preserved 
specimens (cf. PI. II, 5). 

Further it is worth noting that the coins of Virasena are found 
only near Mathura and those of the Lankey Bull type only at 
Kau.4iimbl; they are never found anywhere within the boundaries of 
the Vakafaka kingdom. This circumstance is quite fatal to their 
attribution to any Vakataka rulers. The contention that the coins so 
long attributed to Pavata should be regarded as the issues of Pfitbvi- 
shena I, is equally untenable. Letters pa, va, and ta, are quite clear 
and cannot be read as PrithvT-shena (cf. PI. II, 6). For further discus¬ 
sion see JNSL V, 130-4. . 

® CGD. pp. lxiv-lx\dii. 
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.^X^/ptions of his wife ; it was, therefore, but natural for him to'SMe- 
oughout his reign a joint coinage, whose type would be 
acknowledging the Lichchhavi help in a suitable manner. Had 
^mudra-gupta issued these coins as com memorative m edals, 

1 j name ot the c ommemorator would naturally have ap peared 
/ / somewhere upon Uiem , as it~does on the admittedly comme¬ 
morative issues of Agathokles and Eukratides. As it is, 
Samudra-gupta’s own name is conspicuous by its absence on 
these coins.* 

On the obverse of the coins of Chandra-gupta I, we see the 
king and his queen Kumaradevi standing and facing each other • 
the king is probably giving the mairiage ring to his coii^rt. 
The names of both are engraved by their sides. On the reverse 
there is Durga seated on a lion (PI. II, 7). The legend is 
ij Lichchhavayah, which is probably in acknowledgement of the 
• help the Guptas had received from their Tichchhavi relations.® 
In the realm of numismatics, conservatism was a very 
strong force in ancient times ; the early gold issues of the 
^ ' < ^uptas, th erefore, closely reseinble d tho se pf the Mer KushiMs 
to whose imperial position they succeeded in the north'. The 
o^erse ^ the Kushana prototype, the king standing and offer¬ 
ing incense at the altar, is very common in the earlier stages 
of the Gupta coinage. The Hindu king is also to be seen wear¬ 
ing the Kushana overcoat and trousers. His name is written 
perpendicularly under the arm, as on the Kushana prototype. 
The reverse is again a close copy of the Kushana type, which 
has Ardoksho seated on a high-backed throne. The Kushana 
monograms also reappear with only slight variations (cf Kacha 


type, PI. II, 8). 

There was, however, a definite move to Hindui^f* 
soon a fterwards . The GrelkTi'gend on the Kushana prototy^ 



* See antCj pp. ^28-29. 


in Niini. 
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^wa§5^placed by the Brahmi one from the very outset. The 
peaked Kusha na cap was never put upon the head of the 
Gupta emperor. Ardoksho on the reverse was hinduised usually 
bV transforming her into the goddess Lakshmi and seating her 
■on a lotus. Lakshmi, that was thus,introduced on the reverse , 
was destined to figure on the gold coinag e for more than a 
millennitm ; we find her not only on the coins of the Chedis 
and Gaiiadavalas, but also on some coins of Mahmud bin Sam 


■^L 


(PI. II, 9). 

The Kushana prototype, king offering incense at the altar, 
lingered on for a few decades, but side by side with it, the 
Gupta mint masters introduced a number of original artistic 
types. S amudra-gupta’s new types wgre the A rcher type , the 
Bat^-axe type, the Co uch type , the Tiger-slayer type and the 
Horse .sacri^e) type (PI. Ill, i). Chandra-gupta II 
=added the Lion-slayer (PI. Ill, 2), the Horseman and the 
Chhatra (Royal umbrella) types . The coins of most of these 
types are quite original in'their conception and show no foreign 
influence whatsoever. Their execution is generall}'^ very fine, 
^nd the high-water mark of Hindu numismatic art may be seen 
in the Ah'amedha type of Samudra-gupta and the Lion-slayer 
i^ype of Chandra-gupta II (PI. Ill, i & 2), which are by far the 
best specimens of coins struck in ancient India, ^be 
«yer, began to decline in the reign 0 ^K umara-gupta I. The I 
latter no doubt introduced two new types, the Pea cock type 
^nd the Elephant-rider type, but his coins show a definite artistic 
■deterioration, udiich*~v’as later accentuated by the declining 
fortunes of the empire. \^anda-gup^was content to issue coins' 
■of two types only, the Ki ng; and Laksjinii type and the Arclier 
fype. His gold coins are heavily debased, a natural consequence 
of the depleted condition of the imperial treasury due to pro¬ 
longed wars. The successors gf Skanda-gupta were usually 
oontent to issue gold coins only of one type, the Archer type 
being the favourite one. 
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The Gupta gold coins at first followed th g^ushana we i^ 
j ^tandard of 120 grains , but in the reign of Chandra-gupta IFIT* 
was mised to 124 gr. Some types of Kumara-gupta I weigh as 
much as 132 gr. Skanda-gupta raised the weight to 144 grains 
and thus transformed his gold coins into suvarnas of the tradi¬ 
tional Indian standard of eighty raiis- Later Gupta rulers 


usually followed this standard. 

The poetic renaissance, which was gathering strength in 
th e Gupta age , is seen reflected in the coin legends , the majo¬ 
rity of which are metrical and possess considerable poetic merit. 
One of them, introduced by Kumara-gupta I, viz. ' Vijitdvanira^ 
vanipatih Kumdragupto divam jayatV was destined to have a 
long life of more than two centuries. It was copied with the 
necessary change of the proper name not only by later Gupta 
kings, like Skanda-gupta and Budha-gupta, but also by the 
Hiina invader Toramana and the Maukhari kings, like Isana- 
varman and Avanti-varman. Even king Harsha requisitioned 
I the same line for his coin-legend. 

Silver coin age was jt artedjp^ Guptas towards the end 
of the reign of Cliand^ra-gu pta I I , when they came*Tnto contacF 
with the silver currency of flie^' estern Kshatrapas. The size, 
weight and fabric of these coins are closely similar to those of 
the Kshatrapa ones ; and no wonder, for they were originally 
intended to circulate only in those provinces wliicli were once 
included in the Kshatrapa kingdom. They, therefore, bear the 
Ksliatrapa bust on the obverse, as also the meaningless traces 
of the once significant Greek legend. The year of issue is how¬ 
ever given in the Gupta era and the Garuda, the emblem of the 
conquering dynavSty, replaces the three-arched-Hill on the 
reverse (PI. HI, 3 )- 

started 

also for the hOTie provinces of the G^a 

type was introducecrwEich was naturally free from all foreign 

influences. The meaningless traces of Greek letters were dis- 
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and the Kshatrapa bust was discontinued. The Gam da 
on the reverse was replaced by the peacock (PI. Ill, 4), which 
is the mount (vaha 7 ia) of god Kumara, after whom Kumara- 
gupta himself was named. Towards the middle of the 5th 


century financial stringency compelled the Guptas to'i' ss^ sTl^- 
plated coin s ; they have the Trident on~th^e^rse. ^Among the 
later Gupta rulers only Skanda-gupta and Budlia-gupta con¬ 
tinued the silver coinage of the Peacock variety, but both its 
type and legend were continued by the Hunas, the Maukharis 
and the Pushyabhutis, as observed above already. 


9. The coinage of the Hunas. 

The Hunas issued several coin types in silver and copper, 
but none of them is original. Their earliest coins, intended 
fo r currency in the conquered provinces of the Sassanian empire ,~ 
closely imitate tlie Sassanian prototype. They are ’thin and 
large and have the Sassanian bust on the obverse and the Altar 
and Fire-attendants on the reverse. When the Hunas annexed 
Afghanistan and entered the Punjab, this type was gradually 
Indianised by the introduction of Hindu symbols like the 
conch, wheel, and trident ; the legend was ivritten in Brahmi, 
instead of Pahlavi. (PI. Ill, 5). 

When the Hu pas comiuered the Punjab and Kashmir, they; 
i ssuccra copper currency " closely Tm ltatitig the Kush ana proto ¬ 
t ype w 'ith the standing king on the obverse and the seated 
goddess on the reverse. This type continued to prevail 
in Kashmir in a progressive deteriorating form till tlie 
end'' of the Hindu period. With the conquest of Central 
India, the Hunas came into contact with the Gupta 
coinage. They issued no gold coins, but were content 
to issue silver and copper pieces only, closely imitating 
those of the Guptas. The silver coins have the bust of 
the king on the obverse and the Peacock on the reverse, the 
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geud being the same as that on the coins of Budha-gupta, 
with the proper name changed (cf. coin of Toramaiia, PI. Ill, 6). 
The copper coins have the bust of the king on the obverse, the 
reverse showing a symbol in the upper half and the name of the 
king in the lower (PI. Ill, 7). 

The thin broad p ieces of the Sassaman type,, whi ch have_ 
the legend Shahi Jav uTa^ are n^u^ly attributed to TprajillffiS- 
(Pl. Yll, 8). IMihirakula, the succe.ssor of Toramana, did not 
issue any coins imitating the Gupta coinage, a clear evidence 
that he did not retain a hold on the Gupta provinces for a long 
time. The reverse of his copper coins testifies to Ins faith in 
Saivdsm ; they have Bull in the upper half and the legend 
'Jayalu Vrishah" in the lower (PI. ni» 9)- 


10. 


Coinage in South India. 


Among south Indian States, coinage was practically un- 
kuowi> during om- period. The Satavahauas of the earlier age 
had issued some coins, n hich were current tn their territory ; 
the Roman coins, which frequently came as Roman imports, 
also known. It seems that some of tlie Roman traders, 
' had settled down in the country, used to issue inferior 
who ra original Roman coins.‘ The southern States 

our ^age however did not care to issue any coinage. We have 
far come across no coins issued by the Pallavas, the Gaugas, 
tL Ikshvakus or the Kadambas. The only exception in this 
connection is the petty Salankayana dynasty, which ruled over 
a district or two in Andhradesa. Six coppei coins of only one 
of its rulers, Chandra-varman, have so far come to light.^ 
The apathy of south Indian states to issue its own coinage 
need not however cause any surprise. For coins were not very 

r fnr ordinary daily transactions and did not figure 
necessary roi j j 


1 To/ic tOoY” PP- 609-614. 
a Bhafidarkar Volume, pp. 


213-6. 
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even in the markets of northern India, the States in which 
used to have their own coinage. During our age things were 
about eight times cheaper than what they were in 1930. The 
Gupta gold coins, weighing about two thirds of a told, were 
therefore naturally twice as rare in the market as a hundred 
rupee note in modern times. Silver pieces (weighing about 35 
grains) and copper coins could be used in daily transactions, 
but even the states in northern India did not care to issue them 
in abundant quantity. The copper coins of the Guptas are rarer 
than their gold issues. 

I he absence of small coins or change did not inconvenience 
the public, because ordinary daily trade transactions were 
carried by barter in villages and cowries in towns and cities.^ 
"Tilings being extremely cheap, a handful of cowries was quite 
sufficient for making purchases for the daily needs of life. 
They were the only currency of daily market transactions 
among all but the richest people down to the i6th century. 
Coins as a matter of fact figure in our records only in large 
transactions like the purchase of land or the creation of per¬ 
manent endowments. 


II. Relative v.alues of Different Coins. 




Det us now consider the question of the relative value of 
the different denominations of coins in different metals. The 
problem is very difficult to deal with, firstly because the data 
are meagre, and secondly because no fixed weight standard was 
followed, especially in the copper currency. 

The average gold and silver coins of our period weighed 
120 and 30 grains respectively. Towards the middle of the 5th 
century, the weight of the gold coins was raised to about 148 
grains by the Guptas, and a i^cord belonging to this period 


1 Fa-hien, p. 43. 
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jruggests that i6 silver pieces were equal in value to one 
coin.* This would show that the ratio between the prices of 
gold and silver was as high as 7:2. The Gup ta coins of 
grains were ho wever heavily adulterated and contained oi^ 

about 50 per cent of gold - The real ratio between the prices o 

the”two metaP seems to have been 7 ^ i which is somew a 
higher than that in the Satavahana age, which n as 9 

Some Smritis of our period state that 16 copper panas, 
weighing 144 grains, were equal in value to 16 sdver karskapa^as 
weighing 56 grains. In our period however the normal silver 
coins issued by the Kshatrapas and the Guptas weighed only 
io grains and they may have been equal to 16 copper panas, 
which wdghed about 80 grains. The Guptas however have 
issued copper coins, apparently intended to weigh 100. 90. 75, 
CO 40 to 20 and 10 grains. The copper coins of the Nagas 
vary from' 20 ’to 40 grains, and those of the ]\Ialavas from 2 to 
^ ■ n'Ur. r^oint; of the Yaudheyas were on the other hand 

:: xr^rains. I. is not possible .o state a, present 

. ^rvrkPr roins of these different denominations were 

eqllTthe sler coin of 30 grains. The ratio between the 
Jrices of silver and copper varied between 50:1 and 70:1. 


n 








»fee ^Si Ilf® detailed discussion of this .subject. 







CHAPTER XVI. ^ 

COLONIAL AND CULTURAL EXPANSION. 

I. COLONIAL EXPANSION IN INSUL-INDIA. 


I. Hindu Colonial Kingdoms. 

early centuries of the Christian era are marked by an 
outburst of inaritinie ajid colouiaLentg.g^iSg. in India, specially 
in the direction of the East Indies. Its beg innings may be 
traced to a much earlier period, b ut betwee n 200 and 550 A.D., 
whic h 4his-volume -deals, we have positive evideiice^ iFs 
^,£2;^ . sud natuf^and ar^Tn a position, for the first time, to- 
its co ur se Avi th definiteness and in some detaik 
/Indian literature, particularly the stories narrated in the 
Buddhist and Jaina books for purposes of edification, contain 
Irequent references to merchants sailing to the east for pur¬ 
poses of trad^ The various islands and other localities men¬ 
tioned in them cannot be always identified, but the stories leave 
the general impression that the eastern coast of Bay of Bengal 
und the islands in the East Indies were regarded in ancient 
ludia as the veritable El dorado which constantly allured enter¬ 
prising traders by promising immense riches to them. This 
^fioa is also reflected in the name Suvarnadvipa or Suvarnabhurai 
(Land of Gold) which was used as a general designation for this 
vast region." 

' By the end of the second centm-y a.d. this commercial 


e 


/ pp. xi ff. Suvarnadvipa. I, 37 ff. Similar stories are also 

founcl Ill Jaina works of later date, e.g., in Samar5ichcha~kahd by Han- 
bhadra (c. 750 a.d'.). 

i>uvarnadvipa, i, 37 ff. 
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intGrcourse had not only led to the scttl cn^nt of li^i ans 
various parts of Suvarnadvipa, but also to the establishment 
of p olitical authority by them in some regioos . For the Chinese 
Annals and epigraphic evidence refer to states m Malay 
Peninsula, Java, Cambodia and Anuam, with rulers bearing 
Indian names, as having existed in the second century 

.We may get a more definite idea of the nature o ^ ^^n 
colonisation in this region by dealing with one or 
kingdoms which have left behind positive memoiia 
culture and civilisation. 


2. F u-nan/ 

^One of the oldest Hindu UiopM's in this region was 

» , . ^ , j. 1 .,r>mt-)rised nearly the whole of it 

situated in Cambodia, and ^onii ^- 

along with CpchimChina. 

have preserved many 


A 


The Chinese call it Fu-nan aitd 
of its early history. According to 
have preserved many primitive people of this country hardly 
the Chinese accou civilisation, as-feoth men and oiaamen— 

possessed Civilisatio n was first introduced amon g 

^^^Huendien H'Caundinya), a folTower of die Brah manical 
tliem_b;^ jresjnade the women wear clothes.- 

relisgn- ^:;;;T7^;i5endaiirs"'ruled for'nearly a century when 
, , nassed to \ new dynasty founded by Fan-Che-man, 

lie general of the las\king. <3e^gi®iffDrm of this royal 
lame cauapt be restored, though Fan probably stands for 
/ ^anlChc-^laid d m fodS^ations^ofJhe greatness of 
pu.nau. ^ built a powerfal na^ ai^ con(iue^_ ten neigh - 
h^rliig kin^onw. Nearly the whole of Sia 3 ,iihd parts‘of Lags 
X'^lay Peninsula were brought undeKthe supremacy of the 
of Fu-nan, which may thus be re garded as the firsts 
colonial_ efflgi reJii thi s j-egio^ . 

1 Pi*’ 
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Fu-nan established diplomatic relations both with India 
and China^ Towards the end of the four th or the beginning 
of the fifth centiiry ^ Bmhmin named Ka undinya we nt 

fronrTndra to Fn-nan and \vas_eie^ted king by the people. This 
secon 3 ”streani of colonists, coming direct from India, completed 
the Btahmanical culture which was introduced more than 
three hundred years before. >. 

Jaya-varmai^,^ a s ucce ssor of Kaundinya, sent Naga- 
varnian as ambassador to China in a.d. 484. It appears from 
the report of this ambassador, preserved in Chinese chronicles, 
that the dominant religious cult in Fu-nan was Saivism, but 
Buddhism was also followed by many. During the reign of 
Jaya-varman two Buddhist monks of Fu-nan settled in China 
and . translated canonical texts. 


Jaya-varman’s chief queen was Kulaprabhavati. Both she 
and her son have left Sanskrit inscriptions, which show how 
thoroughly Indian culture and civilisation were implanted in 
this far-off colony. In a^iti^^ to Saivism a nd Buddhism the 
inscriptions refer to_th^prcvalen ce^jQf-Va ia hnava_cult. 

Jaya-varman was succeeded by his elder son Rudra-varman. 
Of him also we possess a Sanskrit inscription. He sent several 
embassies to China between 517 and 539 a.d. and is the last 
king of P'u-nan referred to in the Chinese texts. 7 During w 
•^linrlly after his reign Fu-nan was invaded by nic rulers of 
Kambuja, which was originally a vassal state in Northern 
Cambodia, but had grown very powerful under able nilers and 
had thrown off the yoke of Fu-nan. Bef ore the end of_ the 
sixth century a.d. Fu-nan was conquered by Kambuja which 
now toolTrtr^Kce'as^ircrominant power 

3. Champa. ‘ 



/Another powerful Hindu kingdom was established in the 
country immediately to the east of Cambodia. The Hindus 


'Champa, Clis. Mil. 
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M it Champa, and the country was known by this name 
until the nineteenth century when the Annamites finally drove 
away the king of Champa from his last stronghold in the sou^i, 
an^ the whole country w'as called after thein^Annamy/ 

king of ChampC’ so far known 
is SrnMaja, who is mentioned in a Sanskrit insmpti(m, anc 
probably reigned in the second century a.d. ^ 

empire at this time extended up to Tonkin imine la e o e 
north of Champa. The early HinduJ ^gs^of Ctompa maje 
naval raids against the Chitmse prpvmce_and gradually exteii^- 
5 P“£q7yieraToundary of the Idngdom at the expense^ 

TonkinA 

Aconstant struggle with the imperial Chinese authority in 
Tonkin marks the first century of Hindu rule in Champa^ and 
although we are wholly dependent upon the Chinese chronicles 
for an account of the struggle, it reflects great credit upon 
the brave sons of India. l£_J 40 AD-,., thej ving o f Chayn^a, 
calledtFan-WenJ;)X>tll?--~£i^^“^-^’ SEADVoy. to the Chinese 
empercr 7 ”demanding that the Hoan Sonh mountains be re- 
cognTsed aFflirTrontler ^ two Sta_tes. As this meant 

the'ceslTon 'df the"district of Nhut-Nam, a vast extent of fertile 
territory, the Chinese emperor refused. But in 347 a.d. Fan- 
Wen led an expedition and conquered Nhut-Nam. In a.d. 349 
he again defeated a vast Chinese army. Although he was him¬ 
self wounded in the fight and died the same year, he had the 
satisfaction, before his death, of carrying the northern boundary' 
of Champa to its furtliest limits in the north. 

During the reigns of the next two kings, Fan-Wen’s son 
Fan-Fo (349'i^Fo) and grandson Fan-Hu-Ta (380-413)^ there 
ivaTnontiiuial war with the Chinese. The latter scored some 
success at .first and recovered Nhut-Nam, but Fan-Hu-Ta not 
only reconquered it, but even carried his arms further to the 
north as far as Than Hoa. This king is almost certainly 
identical tvitli the king of Champa whosel^ll gum is given 






CHAMPA 


ina-Maharaja, Sri-Bhadra-vaniiaii in his Sanskrit ins¬ 
criptions. He was a great scholar and was versed in the Vedas. 


'§L 


He erected a temple of Siva and called the image Bhadresvara- 
svamin, after his own name, following a well-known Indian 
practice. This Siva temple, at Myson, became the national 
sanctuary of the Chains (the -name by which the people of 
Champa are known). 

Bhadra-varman’s death was followed by a period of 
troubles winch ended in the overthrow of the dynasty about 
420 A.D. During this period a king Gangaraja abdicated the 
throne in order to spend his last days on the Ganges. 

The new dynasty con tinued th e raids against Chinese 
territory. At last the Chinese emperor decided to send an 
^xp^ition on a large scale. The preparations took three years, 
and^i 446 A.D. the Chinese army invaded Champa. The Chains 
opposed a brave resistance and scored some success at first, but 
the vast Chinese army bore down all opposition, and at last 
the capital city Champa-puri fell into their hands^ 

/The Chinese returned with a rich bppty. The ^ing of 
Champa now pursued a poliw of peace, and sent embassies to 
the” Chinese emperor with rich presents which the latter 
regarded as tribute. 

In spite of some internal troubles Champa remained at 
peace with China for the next century. The last two kin^s 
YBaya-varman (527 a.d.) and Rudra-varman (534 A.D.) sent 
regular embassies with tributes^ ' ”” 


4 . Other Kingdoms. 

✓^11 addition to the two kingdoms in Annam and Cambodia, 
there 


were many other Hindu kingdoms in Indo-Chinese 
during the first five centuries of the ChristiarL_§tia. 
TJnfortuiiatcly their political history for this early period is not 
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:nown with definite details, and we can only refer to the 
a general wa^r^^ 

/beginning from the north-west, Burmese traditions refei 
to the establishment of kingdoms by Hindu immigrants, both 
in Upper and Lower Burma, long before the beginning of the 
Christian era. Although we have no positive evidence in 
support of this, archaeological and other evidences leave no 
doubt that there were important Hindu settlements 
parts of the country during the early centuries of the Ch 
era. The kingdom of Sriksh^tra^with its capital near modern 
• Proine, was an important MiaTkingdoin, and is referred to in 
HTnli^ Annals as early as 3rd century a.d. The Hindu 
of Dvaravati in Siam was also a powerful one, and 
s^^v^as tKe'centre from which Hindu culture penetrated into 
the interior of the peninsul^It did not come into prominence 
till after the fall of Fu-naii, to which it was subject, but 
-probably existed from an earlier date.^ 
further south, in the Malay Peninsu la, we have^ definite 
retoences to s£vera^^i^.^?tF^^ of these, founded" m 

t^S^cond century aTd., is called by the Chinese Lang-kiaW 
According to the Chinese chronicles a prince or a member^f 
the royal family, having incurred the displeasure of the king, 
fled to India and was there married to the daughter of a king- 
When the king of Lang-kia-su died all on a sudden, the great 
officers of the state called back the prince and made him king- 
He died after a reign of 20 years and was succeeded by his son 
Bhagdato (Bhagadatta) who sent an envoy named Aditya tO' 
China in 515 a.d." 

^indu kingdoms rvere also established in various islands 
in the Eas t Indies_ during the first centuries of the Christian 

era, 


a/ 


C Majunidar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East, p. 
» Suvarnndvtp^f L *73. 


222. 
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Java* ^ the local tradition refers the first Hindu colony 
to the first century a.d. But there is no doubt that a Hindu 


JAVA AND BORNEO 


3 




kingdom was established by the beginning of the second 
century a.d.; for we learn from Chinese chronicles that king 
Deva-varman of Java sent an-embassy to China in 132 a.d. 
Four Sanskrit inscriptions, found in West Java, refer to a king 
Punia-varman and his two ancestors^/^he inscriptions are not 
dated, but may be referred, on palaeographical grounds, to the 
sixth century a.d., though some would refer them to' the 
fourth. We have thus got evidence for the existence of a 
thoroughly Hinduised kingdom in Western Java. Fa-hien, who 
s tayed in J av a for five m onths in 414-415 a.d. during his retur^ 
journey from India, has also described the country as a strong¬ 
hold of !^ aiimanica l religionj^ 

'^he neighbouring island of Bali^ was also a rich Hindu 
kingdom, and one of its kings sent an envoy to China in 518 a.d/^ 

-^he Hinjlu kingdom of Srivijaya ^ was founded in Sumatra 
m or before the fourth century a.d. It rose to great powe^'i^ 
eminence in the seventh century a.d. as-wili-be-related--later, 
kut not much is known of its early history. Even in the island 
of -Borneo,"* the home of the head-hunting Dayaks, Hindus 
established a kingdom as early as the fourth century a.d., if 
iiot befor^ Four Sanskrit inscriptions, which may be dated 
sbout 4 oo»A.D., record the rich donations and sacrifices of king 
^ula-varman, son of Asva-varman and grandson of king 
^uijclunga (Kaundinya). The stone pillars on which the ins¬ 
criptions are engraved were the Yupas (sacrificial pillars) set up 
oy Brahmanas to commemorate the great sacrifice called 
^(t’husuvarnakam (large quantity of gold) performed by king 
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Mula-varman and his gift of 20,000 cows to the Brahmanas in 
the Iwly field of Vaprakesvara. 

y^he establishment of kingdoms by Hindus in different 
parts of the East Indies and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula may 
not be regarded as the deliberate expansion of political authority 
by any Indian State or States. There is nothing to suggest 
that an Indian monarch planned or equipped any expedition 
to effect any conquest in these far-off lands. They seem to 
have been the result of individual enterprise,—successful efforts 
of men of superior ability, by virtue of their higher culture 
and military skill, to impose their authority upon primitive 
peoples. There is nothing to indicate that the Indian States 
derived any political advantage from this extensive colonisation. 
If is even doubtful whether the colonial powers maintained any 
regular contact witli tlie political powers in India, though the 
claims o^anmdra-gup^ that he exerci suzerainty over aiF 
the"~^lands mjgiit have reference to .some of them. But tlTe 
rnost ’ outsFanding effect of the establishment oF these Hindu 
colonies was the spread of Hindu culture and civilisation in 
these regions^^/'^^/^ 

5. Hindu Civilisation in Sdvarnadvipa * 

seems almost to be a universal law, that when an inferior 
civilisation comes into contact ivith a superior one, it gradually 
tends to be merged into the latter, the rate and the extent of 
this process being determined solely by the capacity of the one 
to assimilate, and of the other to absorb. When the Hindus 
first appeared in Malayasia, and came into close association 
with her peoples, this process immediately set in, and produced 

the inevitable resifij/^ 

1 The facts fo any particular colony, as stated below, will 

be found m the chapter n Champa or Suvarnadvipa dealing with its 
history to winch rerer nee lias been given above; cf. also Suvaruadvip‘‘’> 

I, 138 £f. 
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le inscripti ons discovered at Borneo, Java, Anuain,'^ 
Cambodia ^d Malay Peninsula lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the lai^uage, literature, religion, and pojlitical..and social / 
institution^^ India made^ a thorough conquest of these far-off [- 
lands, and, to a great extent, eliminated or absorbed the nativeJ 
elem^i^in these respects^"' ~ 
y< ^e inScnplJons of Im-nan and Champa show a thorough 
a^uamtance with the Puranic religion and mythology. The 
inscriptions of Mula-varman hold out before us a court and a 
society thoroughly saturated with Brahmanical culture. The 
inscriptions discovered in Western Java also present before us 
a strongly Brahmanized society and court. We h ave refermice_ 
Hm^u gods like Vishnu and Iiidra, and Airavata, tlm 
elephant of Indra. The Indian months and attendant astro¬ 
nomical details, and Indian system of measurement of distance 
^re quite familiar to the soil. Beside s, in the river-names 
Chandrabhaga and Gomati we have the beginnings of th^ 
familiar practice of transpl^ting Indi^^ geographical names tq_ 
new cblonie^^ 

/riie images^ ! various god s and goddes^s discovered in 
i^orneo and Malay Peninsula corroborate the evidence of the 
inscriptions^ Images of Vishnu, Brahma, Siva, Ganesa, Nandi, 
Skanda ana Mahakala have been found in Borneo, and those 
of Diirga, Ganesa, Nandi and Yoni in the Malay Peninsula^ 
'I'iie thorough preponderance of the Puranic form of the Hindu 
^oligion is also proved by the remains at Tuk Mas in Java. • 
Here we get the usual attributes of Vishnu and Siva,—^the 
^aihkha (conch-shell). Chakra (wheel), Gadd (mace), and 
Pddjna (lotus) of the former, and the Trisula (trident) of the 
latter. Besides, the inscription refers to the sanctity of the 
Ganges. 

/ IG^^iinages and inscriptions prove that in addition to the 
Brahnianicp had also^made 

felt^in theser regions^^aken collectively, the inscriptions prove 
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at_the Sanskrit language and literature were highly cultivated. 
Most of the records are written in good and almost flawless 
Sanskrit. Indian scripts were adopted everywhere. The 
imag^. show the thorough-going influence of Indian ArJ^ 
^The archaeological evidence is corroboratd 3 ^ and ^pple- 
inented by the writings of the Chinese. First of all, we have 
the express statement of Fa-hien that Brahmanism w’as 
flourishing in Yava-dvipa, and that there was very little trace 
of Buddhism^^The 200 merchants who boarded the vessel 
along with Ta-hien were all foliow’ers of the Brahmanical 
religion. This statement may be taken to imply that trade 
and commerce were still the chief stimulus to Indian colo¬ 
nisation. As the merchants belonged mostly to the Brahmanical \ 
religion, we get an explanation of its preponderance over ' 


Buddhism in the Archipelago. 

But that Buddhism soon made its influence felt in Java 
appeari~‘cTearly from the story of Guna-^rmajj, preserved in a 
Chinese work compiled in 519 A-D. Guna-varman, a prince of 
Kashmir (Ki-pin), was of a religious mood from his boyhood 
W^hen he was thirty years old, the king of Kashmir died withaut 
issue and the throne was offered to liim. But he rejected the 
offer and went to Ceylon. Tater he proceeded to Java and 
converted the Queen-mother to Buddhism. Gradually the king, 
too, was persuaded by his mother to adopt the same faith. At 
this time Java was attacked by hostile troops, and the king 
asked Guna-varman whether it would be contrary to the 
Buddhist law if he fought against his enemy. Guna-varman 
replied that it was the duty of everybody to punish robbers. 
The king then went to fight and obtained a great victory. 
Gradually the Buddhist religion was spread throughout the 
country^ The king now wished to take to the life of a monk, 
but was di.ssuaded from this course by his ministers, on the 
express condition, that henceforth no living creatures should 
be killed throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom. 




political and social ideas 




lie name and fame of Guna-vannan had now spread in 
all directionX"^^ In 424 a.d. the Chinc^ monks requested their^ 
emperor to invite Guna-varman to China^ Accordingly, the 
Chinese emperor sent messengers to Guna- varnian^ and the king 
oL-Java. Guna-varman embarked on a vessel, owned by the 
Hindu merchant 'Nandin, and reached Nanking in a.d. ^i. 
A few^months later he died at the age of sixty-five. 

y^i addition to religion, the influence of Hi ndu civilisation 
is^also clearly marked in the political and social ideas and tlm 
s ystem of a^ninistratione may refer in this connection 
to a ^ate called Tan- Tan , the exact location of which it is 
difficult to determine. This kingdom sent ambassadors to 
China in 530, 535, and 666 a.d. We get the following account 
in the Chinese annals: “The family name of its king was 
Kchsatriya (Kshatry^a) • and his personal name Silingkia 
(Sriiiga). He daily attends to business and has eight great 
ministers, called the ‘Eight Seats’, all chosen from among 
the Brahmanas. The king rubs his body with perfumes, wears 
a very high hat, and necklace of different kinds of jewels. He 
is clothed in muslin and shod with leather slippers. For short 
<iistances he rides in a carriage, but for long distances he 
mounts an elephant. In war they always blow conches and 
beat drums.” 

The fol lowing customs of Ka-la, referred to by the Chinese, 
^re also Indian in origin. “When they marry they give no’ 
'Other presents than areca-nuts, sometimes as man\' as two 
Iiundred trays. The wife enters the family of her husband. 
Their musical instruments are a kind of guitar, a transversal 
fiate, copper cymbals, and iron drums. Their dead are burned, 
"•^^^^^hes put into a golden jar and sunk into the sea.” 

//Two of the three iiLScriptions of Fu-nan,^ 

are...fairly long compositions .and indicate, more than 

inscriptions have been edited by Coedds; the first two in 
BEFEO. XXXI, I ff and the third in JGIS. IV, 117 . 
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^ytliing else, the dominance o f Indian literary style an^ 
Indian social and religious ideas in these coloi^s. They refer 
to large settlements of Brahmins, versed in the Vedas, 
the Upavedas and Vedahgas and also to the Kshatriyas and 
their liigh ideals. They faithfully reflect the Indian outlook 
on life and society and may be regarded as undying memorials 
of the triumph of Hindu civilisation in these far-off colonic 



6. The Malay Peninsula. 


From a very early period, the IMalay Peninsula played a 
very important part in the ni^itim e an d colon ising activity 
described above. Indeed, its geographical position made it "the 
centre of the carrying trade between China and the western 
world. It must have been known to India from very early 
times, probably long before the Christian era. 

Actual remains of early Hindu civilisation in the Malay 
Peninsula, though scanty, are not altogether lacking. There 
are the remains of a gind^ te mple ^and a few stone images at 
.Sungai ^a^u Estate atWfoot of Gunong Jerai (Keddah 
Peak). The remains of a brick-bu ^ Buddh ist sh rine ., dis¬ 
covered in its neighbourhood, at KeddafTT may be dated 
approximately in the fourth or fifth century a.d. on the 
strength of a Sanskrit inscription found in it. Similarly 
remnants of pillar^ which once adorned some Buddhist 
tei^ples, liave-been found in the northern part of Province 
Wellesley. These also may be dated in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. on the strength of inscriptions engraved on them. 
A gold ornament, bearing the figure of Vishnu on his Garuda, 
was unearthed at Selinsing (Perak), and also, in a hole left by 
the roots of a fallen tree, a Cornelian seal engraved with the 
name of a Hindu prince Sri_Vishau-J3rman, in characters of the 
fiftli century a.p- 

* Suvarnadvipo, I, Ch. V, pp. 65 ff. 
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^!_:Si^uins of shrines exist in the region round Takua Pa ,- 
which has been identified with Ptolemy’s Takkola. Opposite 
Takua Pa, on the eastern coast, round the Bay of Bandon,. 
are the remains of early settlements, specially in the three 
well-known sites Caiya, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, and Vieng 
Sra. The temples and images of these places may be of 
somewhat later date, but the inscriptions found at Tigor and 
Takua Pa, and the Sanskrit inscription on a pillar at Caiya 
show that these settlements could not be later than the fourth 
or fifth century a.d. 

A large numbe r of inscriptions have been discovered 
different parts of the country. They are written in Sanskrit 
and ill Indian alphabets of about the fourth or fifth century. 
A.D. Two_ of them reproduce a well-known formula of the " 
B^^ist creed, and this proves the spread of Buddhism in that 
region. These inscriptions^ clearly testify to the fact that tlie' 
Indians had established colonies in the northern, western and 
the eastern sides of the Malay Peninsula by at least fourth and 
fifth centuries a.d., and that the colonists belonged to both 
northern and southern India. 

Qhe of t hese inscriptions refers to “the captain (Mahd-' 
ndvika, the great sailor) Buddha gupta, an- inhabitant of Rakto- 
mrittika”. Rakta-nirittika, which means ‘red clay’, has been 
identified with a place still called Raiigamati (red clay) 12 miles. 

, south of Murshidabad. 

The archaeological remains in the Malay Peninsula con¬ 
firm wliat might have lx2en deduced on general grounds froin 
literary evidence. Takkola (modern Takua Pa) was the first 
landing stage of the Indian traders and colonists. From this- 
port some crossed the mountain range over to the rich wide 
plain on the opposite coast round the Bay of Bandon- From 
this centre they could proceed by land or sea to Siam, Cambodia, 
An^am, and even furtlver east. This trans-peninsular routei,; 
marked by the remains of Indian settlements, was followed by- 
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Aaiiy who wanted to avoid the long and risky voyage throfig 
the Straits o f Malacc a.'"^^hat this second route was also very 
popular and largely used is indicated the archaeological 
remains in the Province Wellesley. This all-sea route was 


naturally i>referred by many traders who wanted to avoid tran¬ 
shipment, and offered a shorter passage to Java and southern 
Sumatra. On the who le the Malay Peninsula may be regard^ 
as the main gate of the Indian colonial empire in tlie Far EasJ. 
The report of the Archaeological Mission in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula contains interesting observations regarding Hindu colonisa¬ 
tion in this land which may be summed up as follows; — 

“The colonies were large in number and situated in widely 
remote centres, such as Chumphon, Caiya, the Valley of the 
river Bandon, Nakhon Sri Dhaminarat (Ligor), Yale (near 
Patani), and Selensing (in Pahang) on the eastern coast ; and 
Malacca, Province Wellesley, Takua Pa, and the common delta 
of the rivers Lanya and Tenasserim, on the western. The most 
important of these was unquestionably that of Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat (Ligor). It was an essentially Buddhist colony 
which probably built the great stupa of Nakhon Sri Dhammarat 
and part of the fifty temples which surrounded it. A little 
to the north was the colony of Caiya, which appears to have 
I en at first Brahmanical, and then Buddhist. These two 
groups of colonies were mainly agriculturists. The others which 
occupied Selensing, Panga, Puket, and Takua Pa, prospered by 
the exploitation of tin and gold-mines. 

“The available evidence justifies the assumption that the 
region around the Bay of Bandon was a cradle of Further 
Eastern culture, inspired by waves of Indian influence spreading 
the route from Takua Pa. There is a strong persistent 
tradition in favour of an early migration of Indians across 
the route from -the west. At the same time persons of an 
Indian cast of features are common on the west coast near 
Takua Pa, while colonies of Brahmans of Indian descent survive 
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at Nakhon Sri Dhaminarat and Patalung, and trace the arrival 
of their ancestors from India by an overland route across the 
Malay Peninsula.” 


II. CULTURAL relations WITH EASTERN 
TURKESTAN AND CHINA.^ 

The whole of Eastern Turkestan, from Kashgar right up 
to the frontier of China, had grown i nto a sort of Greater India 
bj^ the beginning of the ^h century a.d. The slow but regular 
infiltration of Indian civilisation in this area during the preced¬ 
ing centuries, and the contact that was being constantly main¬ 
tained between China and India by the routes of Eastern 
Turkestan, led to the establishment of Indian civilisation in 
almost all corners of this region. The kingdoms in the southern 
part of this region were from west to east—Sailadesa (Chinese 
—Shu-lei, Kashgar), Cokkuka (Chinese—So-kiu, Yarkand), 
Khotaihna (Chinese—Yu-t’ien, Khotan), and Calmada (Chinese— 
Ghe-mo-tang-na, vShan-shan) ; and in the northern part—Bharuka 
(Chinese—P’o-lu-kia, Uch-Turfan), Kuchi (Chinese—Kiue-tse, 
K-uchar), Agnidesa (Chinese—^Yen-ki, Karasalir) and Kao-cli’ang 
(Turfan). Among these kingdoms Khotan in the south and 
Kuchi in the north were playing the most important- r 61 e in the 
dissemination of Indian culture in Central Asia and China// 

In some of these localities, specially in the south, there 
Was a strong Indian element in the native population. This 
Was due mainly to a regular Indian immigration in an earlier 
period and the consequent foundation of Indian colonies. 

' Pile folio-wine works may be used as general references for 
subject: 

(f) Hoernle— Manuscript Remains of Eastern Turkestan. 

[ii] Traugi^ of Fa-hien — translated by H. A. Giles. 

{iii) P. c_ Bagchi— Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Vol. !• 

(iv) P. C. Bagchi— India and China. 
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Brisk trade relations between North-Western India, and some of 
the kingdoms in this area also led to Indian colonial expan¬ 
sion. Evidence of the existence of such colonies is available not 
only from the currency of a Prakrit dialect, akin to the North 
western Prakrit, in certain areas in the southern part of Eastern 
Turkestan, but also from the deep cultural influence of India 


in the whole of Eastern Turkestan. 

This influence was further strengthened by the introduction 
of Buddhism in early centuries of the Christian era. Buddhism 
became the established religion practically in all kingdoms of 
Eastern Turkestan in the beginning of the Gupta periocy It 
brought to many of the local people a religion and a literary 
culture for the first time. Indian script was adopted in most 
of the localities,—Kashgar, Khotan, Shan-vShan, Kuchar and 
Karasahr/ In the earlier period it was the Kharoshthi script 
which got currency in the southern region, but in the Gupta 
period it was the North Indian Brahmi that was adopted in all 
th'^ localities both in the south and the north. The Gupta 
script, qs modified in this area, is generally styled “Slanting 
Gupta” l^he language of culture was also in many places 
Sanskrit VFa-hien is the first to speak about it^ He says; 
“From this point (Lob region) travelling westwards the nations 
that one passes through are all similar in this respect {i..e, in 
the practice of the religion of India), and all those who have 
left the family {i.c. priests and novices) study Indian books and 
the Indian spoken language”. That Sanskrit was seriomsly 
cuWvated by the Buddhist monks of Eastern Turkestan is also 
proved by the very large number of Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
discovered in various parts of the country,'. There are also 
bilingual texts in Indian script consisting of Sanskrit texts and 
their translations in local languages. These bilingual documents 
furnish the oldest and sometimes the only remains of some of 
the ancient local languages of which no other trace has as yet 

been found. 
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was customary for the Buddhist scholars of India, 
siiecially from Kashmir, to_ travel to^astern Turkestan in those 

C**" , --— '— — 

days. Many, of them eveiL-Settled down in the monasteries of 
the principal, cities-in this region. They were mainly respoh- 
sible'for the dissemination of the knowledge of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts .J They were a source of attraction and inspira¬ 
tion not only to the local monks but also to the Chinese. The 
latter were drawn to them with the expectation of getting a 
first-hand knowledge of Buddhist lore. As early as 260 a.d. a 
Chinese Buddhist monk nained Chu ^e-hi ng, w ho was probably 
the first to come out of China for educat ion in the Buddhist lore, 
came to Khotan to study Sanskrit and the Buddhist texts with 
Indian scholars of Gomati-Tt 7 iara, which was the principal 
religious establishment there. When Fa-hien passed through 
Khotan he found the place equally important as a centre of 
Buddhist culture. In the middle of the 5th century, a Chinese 
noble, T^’i-kiu Kin g-shen g, who had become a convert to 
Buddhism, passed sometime in the Gomati-vihara of Khotan 
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studying Sanskrit with Indian scholars. It was therefore con¬ 
sidered the outsiders as good as an Indian centre of'Buddhist 
learning. 

It was not merely Buddhism, but along with it other 
elements of Indian culture also had migrated to Eastern 
Turkestan. The discovery of a number of Indian medical texts 
of the early Gupta period, and of fragments of other medical 
texts, translated in the local languages, specially in the ancient 
language of Kuchar, clearly testifies to thq^ currenc.v of Indian 
medical system in this region.) 

(a still more important Indian influence may be observed in 
the held of Art. The numerous remains of Buddhist images, 
monasteries and grottoes in various parts of the country contain 
relics of Indian sculpture and painting of this period.^ Apart 
from the question of Indian influence by the side of bther in¬ 
fluences such as Western Asiatic, Iranian and Chinese, there 
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also the problem of pure Indian tradition of art being ca 


t pii 

to Eastern Turkestan. |ln some places the art-relics point out 
to an extension of the Gandhara school without any modifica¬ 
tion. The influence of Gupta art, specially in the fresco paint¬ 
ings of the Buddhist grottoes, is not small. In sculpture, too, 
the influence of this classical Indian art sometimes assumes a 
dominating character.) - - 

A somewhat detailed account of some of the principal 



kingdoms in Eastern Turkestan will make the position clearer. 
Two at least, Khotan in the south and Kuchar in. t h e north,, 
exercised tlie most preponderating role in the history of Ser- 
Indian culture in the period under consideration. Fa-Jiiea- Jj{is_ 
• left a full,account of Buddhism.in. iOiQtan., He says: “They 
have all received the faith, and find their amusement in religious 
music. The priests number several tens of thousands, most 
of them belonging to the Greater Vehicle. Tliey all obtain their 
food from a common stock. The peojfle live scattered about ; 
and before the door of every house they build small pagodas, 
the smalle.st of which would be about twenty feet in height.” 
Fa-hien further tells us that during his stay in Khotan he was 
lodged in the Gomati-viha ra. The priests of this Vihara also 
were followers of Mahayana. The monastery accommodated about 
3000 monks. “At the sound of a gong, three thousand priests 
assemble to eat. When they enter the refectory, their demeanour 
is grave and ceremonious ; they sit down in regular order ; 
they all keep silence ; they make no clatter with their bowls 
etc. ; and for the attendants to serve more food, they do not 
call out to them, but only make signs with their hands.” There 
were then fourteen large monasteries in Khotan and, besides, 
numerous small ones. An annual procession of images like 
Indian Ratha Ydtras also used to take place in Khotan in those 
days. On this occasion streets used to be swept and all the 
houses decorated. In this procession the Gonmti-vihdra had 
the first place. "At a distance of three or four li from the city. 
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-wheeled-iiiiage-car is made over thirty feet in height, 
looking like a movable ‘Hall of Buddha’ and adoimed with the 
seven preciosities, with streaming pennants and embroidered 
canopies. The image of Buddha is placed in the middle of the 
car, with two attendant Bodhisattvas and Devas following 
behind. -These are all beautifully carved in gold and silver and 
are suspended in the air. When the images are one hundred 
paces from the city gate, the king takes off his cap of State 
and puts on new clothes ; walking barefoot and holding flowers 
and incense in his hands, with attendants on each side, he 
pi'oceeds out of the gate. On meeting the image, he bow’s his 
head down to the ground, scatters flowers and burns the in¬ 
cense.” Fa-hien next speaks of the second large monastery in 
the city which he calls ‘‘the King’s New Monaster^^” It took 
eighty years to build it and three generations of kings helped 
in its construction. It was 250 feet in height and was orna¬ 
mentally carved and overlaid with gold and silver. The hall 
of Buddha behind it w-as splendidly decorated. Its beams, 
pillars, folding doors, and windows are all gilt. Besides this, 
there are apartments for priests, also beautifully and fitly 
decorated, beyond expression in words. The kings of the six 
countries to the east of the Bolor Tagh range {i.e. Eastern 
Turkestan) make large offerings of whatsoever most valuable 
things thej'’ may have, keeping few for their owm personal 


use.” 

The account of Fa-hien which belongs to the closing yeafs 
of the 4th century’’ a.d. gives a true picture of Buddhism as 
practised in Khotan in those days. It shows that the king and 
the people W'ere devout followers of the faith ; they lavishly 
spent for the maintenance of ihe church and showed personal 
respects on occasions of public ceremonies. The priests also 
were not yet unworthy of the true traditions of their faith and 
were strict follow'ers of the Buddhist rules of decorum. Besides, 
the monasteries still enjoyed high prestige as centres of learn- 
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g. Contemporary Chinese accounts of Indian Buddhist 
scholars who had gone to China also tell us that the Buddhist 
monasteries of Khotan possessed Sanskrit manuscripts which 
could no longer be found in India. Thus one of the Indian 
scholars, Dharmakshema, who was working in China in the 
beginning of the 5th century, i^roposed in 433 a.d. to go to 
Khotan in search of the manuscript of the Mahdparinirvdna- 
Sutra of ^lahayana which could be found only there. 

The remains of ancient Bndclhist culture have been dis¬ 
covered maiuly in the abandoned sites of Yotkaii, Rawak, Dan- 
dan-Uilik and Niva in the neighbourhood of modern Khotan. 
Fragments of manuscripts, images, paintings etc. all go to con¬ 
firm the fact that Indian Buddhist culture was prevalent in this 
area till the eighth century, the most flourishing period being 
that which corresponds to the Gupta age. 

It was from Khotan that this culture spread eastwards 
'•'along the southern route up to the frontier of China via vShan- 
shan (Lob region). Khotan was also connected with Karasahr 
region by a direct route through the Tarim desert which was 
hou'ever rarely followed by the travellers. Fa-hien followed 
this route while coming from Karsahar to Khotan. Indian 
travellers might have followed this route while going eastwards 
from Khotan, but the more usual route, at least in the later 
r.eriod, was from Kashgar towards Kuchar by way of ancient 
Blraruka (Uch-Turfan). 

The kingdom of Kuchi played the same important role in 
the north as that of Khotan in the south. The people long 
.settled in the country were a white race and spoke a language 
■of the Indo-European family. This lost language has now- 
been deciphered and interpreted with the help of old Buddhist 
texts. It has been variously styled by the scholars—Tokharian 
Kuchean, Ars'i etc. The people of Kuchi had adopted 
Buddhism very early. The Chinese records tell us that in the 
beginning of the fourth century the number of stupas and 
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KUCHI 

in the country was nearly 10,000. This figure niaj" 
not be taken too literally. It probably means to say that the 
number was very high. The history of the first Tsin dynasty 
gives a more faithful account of the state of Buddhism in Kuchi 
in the 4th and 5th centuries a.d. 

The account .says: “The kingdom of Kuchi possessed 
numerous monasteries. Their decoration is magnificent. The 
royal palace also had standing images of Buddha as in a 
monastery. There is a convent named Ta-mu which had 170 
monks. The convent named' Che-li on the northern hill had 
50 monks. The new convent of the king named Kien-mu had 
60. The convent of the king of Wen-su had 70. These four 
•convents were under the direction of Buddhasvamin. The 
monks of these convents change their residence in every three 
months. Before completing five years after ordination they are 
not pei-mitted to stay in the King’s convent even for one night. 
This convent has 90 monks. There is a young monk there 
named Kiu-kiu (? mo)-lo (Kumarajiva) who has gi'eat capacity 
and knowledge and has studied the Mahayaiia. Buddhasvamin 
is his teacher but he has changed as Buddhasvamin is of the 
Agama school. 

“The convent of A-li has i8o nuns, that of Liun-jo-kan lias 
50, and that of A-li-po has 30. These three convents are also 
under the direction of Buddhasvamin. The nuns I'eceive regular 
Sikshapadas ; the rule in the foreign countries is that the nuns 
are not allowed to govern themselves. The nuns in these three 
convents are generally the daughters or wives of kings and 
princes (of countries )to the east of the Pamirs. They come 
from long distances to those monasteries for the sake of the 
law. They regulate their practices. They have a very severe 
rule. They change their residence once in every three mouths. 
Excepting the three chief nuns they do not go out. They 
observe five hundred prescriptions of the law.” 

Buddhist culture therefore had a stronghold in Kuchi. 
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I the rulers and the people were devout followers of the 
faith. The literary remains of ancient Kuchi amply confirm 
this supposition. Apart from Buddhist religion and art, the 
people of Kuchi had also adopted other elements of Indian 
culture. The kings had adopted Indian names, such as 
Swarnate (Svarnadeva), Arte (Haradeva), Suvarnapushpa, Hari- 
pushpa, etc. Indian system of music was known in Kuchi and 
it was taken to .China by the musicians of that country. It is 
probable that Indian families had' also migi'ated to Kuchi and 
intermarried with the local people. There is at least one striking, 
example of such an intermarriage of which the issue stands as 
a sort of symbol of Ser-Indian intercoursij. As the biography 
of this man throws a flood of light on how this intercourse was 
taking place at least in the 4th century it may be treated here 


in some details. 

The father of this famous man was Kuniarayana. He 
belonged to a family of ministers in India but abandoned his 
claim when his turn of succession came, adopted a religious life 
and left for foreign countries. He was cordially received by 
the king of Kuchi and was appointed his Rdjaguru. This king 
was king Po-shun. Kuniarayana was not, however, destined tO' 
lead a monastic life. The sister of the king of Kuchi, Jiva 
by name, fell in love with Kuinarayana and the tu •o w-ere 
married. The first issue of Biis marriage was a boy who was 
given the name of Kuniarajiva after the names of the father 
and the mother. After the birth of a second son, who was 
named Pushyadeva, Jiva embraced the Buddhist faith and 
became a nun. Kuniarajiva w-as then only seven years old. 
He was, however, a boy of extraordinary intelligence. He soon 
learnt from his mother to recite the holy texts. His mother 
soon realised the need of taking him to India for further 
education. At the age of nine the boy started with his mother, 
and after travelling in different places at last reached Kashmir! 
He w'as placed under a famous teacher named Bandhudatta 
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a cousin of the king of Kashmir. He studied the 
tgamas and other texts under the latter’s direction. 

After three years of study in Kashmir Kumarajiva started 
on his return journey with his mother. They stopped for some¬ 
time in Kashgar where Kumarajiva studied the four Vedas, the 
five sciences, the Brahmanical philosophy and astronomy. 
They then went to Cokkuka (Yarkand). Kumarajiva was 




initiated there in Mahayana Buddhism and studied the works of 
famous Mahayana teachers like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, etc. 
After travelling in a few other places they at last returned to 
Kuchi where Kumarajiva took his residence in the “King’s new 
monastery.’’ 

Kumarajiva’s reputation had by then spread to different 
parts of Eastern Turkestan and both nobles and common people 
soon began to flock round him for instruction in the law. He 


used to recite the Sutr'tLS in the largest monastery of Kuchi, 
the Tsiao-li monastery, and also explain the texts to the people. 
He thus started playing a great r 61 e in the dissemination and 
interpretation of the Buddhist religion in Eastern Turkestan. 
Kuchi now faced a Chinese invasion. All kingdoms to the west 
of Kuchi helped the Chinese invader and Kuchi stood alone. 
The king turned down a proposal for sm'render and fought 
bravely. But the town fell to the invader. The Chinese general 
set up a new king on the throne in 383 a.d. and returned to 
China with a number of prisoners among whom was also found 
Kumarajiva. But his worth was known to the Chinese and 
he was obliged to remain with the local chief of Ku-tsang in 
Kan-su till 398 a.d. He had the highest regard for Kumarajiva. 

In spite of repeated invitations from the emperor Kumara¬ 
jiva was not allowed to procee;^ to the capital before 401 a.d- 
On his arrival at the capital a number of scholars was placed 
under him to help him in the w'ork of translations of Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese, ^holars from various parts of China came 
to him for study. His knowledge of Chinese and Sanskrit was 
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erfect and that is why his translations are of a high lit^ 
value. He translated within a few years about io6 Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese and some of these texts were quite exten¬ 
sive. He was the first to interpret the Mahayana philosophy to 
the Chinese. Kumarajiva died in 412 a.d. but the service which 
he rendered to the cause of Buddhism in China was lasting. 
His Chinese disciples gave a new orientation to the faith. Their 
interpretation made Buddhism acceptable to the Chinese and it 
ceased to be looked upon as a foreign religion. 


Kumarajiva was also responsible for attracting best Indian 
scholars to China. The number of Indian scholars who had 
gone to China before his time was not considerable and 
Buddhist missionaries of foreign nationalities were then more 
active. Kumarajiva had personal touch with the Buddhist 
scholars of Kashmir, and it was through his intervention that 
some of the Kashmirian scholars were induced to go first to 
Kuchi and then to China. One of them was Punyatrata who 
came to China most probably in 403 a.d, and worked there in 
collaboration with Kumarajiva. The other was Buddhayasas 
who was also a Kashmirian scholar settled at Kashgar. It was 
probably there that he came in contact with Kumarajiva. The 
attachment was so great that when Kuchi was invaded by the 
Chinese army Buddhayasas exercised all his influence with the 
king of Kashgar and induced him to march with his army to 
the help of Kuchi. But it was already too late and the town 
had fallen before he could render any help. Later on 
Buddhaya&s went to Kuchi and then to the capital of China 
at the special request of Kumarajiva. During his stay in China 
he collaborated with the latter in the work of translation. 

Of other Kashmirian scholars who had gone to China in the 
5th century mention may be made of Gautama Safighadeva 
Dhannayasas, Gunavarmau. Gunabhadra. and Buddhavarman’. 

A few other Indian scholars from other parts of India had also j 
been to China in this period. Most of them remained in China ■ 



INDIAN BUDDHISTS IN CHINA 


"Hied there. They were responsible for numerous transla¬ 
tions of the canonical texts from the Sanskrit Tripitaka, 
specially of the Sarvastivada school of which the largest centre 
was then in Kashmir. They contributed the most to the inter¬ 
pretation of Indian culture to the Chinese and the establish¬ 
ment of a relation of amity between the two countries which 
for many centuries yielded a • fruitful result. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 




INTERCOURSE WITH THE WESTERN WORLD. 


It has now been established on good authority that from 
remote antiquity India had trade relations with western 
countries both by land and sea. The overland route passed 
through Khyber to the Upper Kab_ur_valley, andTEei^’’a’cross 
X the Hin 3 u Kush to Balk h^ w hich stood on the great high ~ 
connecting the East and the West. There were several rou^ 
from Balkh both towards Central Asia and China on the east 
and to the Mediterranean and Black Sea on the West OnT of 
the western routes went down the Oxus to the Caspian ^and 
the wares were then carried, partly by land and partly bv riwr 
to the Black Sea ^rts. The other skirted the Katmaoian deseti 
to the north, and having passed through the ‘Casnian Gates’ 
reached Antioch by way of Cesiphon and HekatCnpylo^ 
^sea-routes from the mouth of the Indus lay, in 
ancient times along the coast to the mouth of the Euphrates' 
Then ships either proceeded up the Euphrates and touched the 
overland route at the point where it crossed that river ; or 
continued the coastal voyage along the shores of Arabia and 
• through the Red Sea to its head near Suez. From this point 
goods were carried by land to Egypt on the west and to famous 
, ports like Tyre and Sidon on the north. It must not be under¬ 
stood, however, that Indian traders travelled ^rect from ule 
beginning to the end of these routes, for the merchandise often 
changed hands at important toivns and harbours. 

But even when direct sea-voyage was made the sailors had 
to keep close to the coast, great discovery, made b\' 

• Hippalus about 45 A.D., of the ‘ ^existenc e of the monsoon winds, 
blowing regularly across the IndianTcemi’’,' enabled the ships 
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_ .st raight_ across the Indian Oc ean. ^ From Okelis, the 

port at the mouth orthe Red Sea, the monsoon winds would 
carry a ship in forty days or even less to Muziris (Cranganore 
on the Malabar coast). Thus Alexandria was now less than 
three month’s journey from the Indian coast. Henceforth the < 
ships from Southern India could avoid the long coastal voyage. 

The es tablishment, of the Roman empire gave a great 
impetus to the Indian trade. The Pax Romana secured the 
trade routes, and the articles- of luxury from India were in 
great demand in Rome. The volume of trade was, therefore, 
increased to an unprecedented extent. According to Pliny 
nearly fifty million sesterces flowed every year from Rome to 
India to pay for the balance of trade. This statement is borne 
out by the huge hoards of Roman coins unearthed in Indian 
soil. Sewell, who has made a special study of these coins, is 
of opinion that the Indo-Roman trade flourished in the early 
days of the Roman empire, culminated about the time of Nero, 
who died in a.d. 68, and declined from this time till it almost • 
ceased after Caracalla (a.d. 217). It revived again, though 
slightly, under the Byzantine Emperors.^ 

The general conclusion of Sewell about the large volume 
of trade between India and Rome during the first centuiy a.d. 
admits of no doubt. But his more detailed statements regarding 
the condition of trade in different periods do not stand on the 
same ground, being based merely on the negative evidence of 
Roman coins in India. These coins, mostly discovered in 
South India, are undoubtedly the result of direct maritime 
trade between Roman empire and India. But other coins are 
also known* and we have to consider also the overland trade, 

‘ This is the general view, but Kennedy maintains that the monsoons 
nnist have been known from the earliest times {JRAS. 1898, pp. 272-3). 

’‘JRAS. 1904, pp. 591 ff. 

’According to Cunningham. “Roman gold coins are plentiful down 
j-o the time of Caracalla”. (JASB. 1/VIlI, 158). T ir Roman coins 
lave recently been discovered in Bilaspur and Viza^apatam districts. 
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ch, though for a time partly deflected from its course, and 
perhaps reduced in volume, by the rise of Parthian and Sassanid 
kingdom, continued as an important factor for several centuries. 
It flourished so much in the 4th century a.d. that “silk, worth 
in Aurelian time its weight in gold and a luxury of the rich 
and noble, was in the reign of Julian sold at a price which 
brought it within every man’s reach.’’* 

In addition to the old land-route across Iran and Meso¬ 


potamia, we find two new routes coming into favour, leading 
to the two famous trade centres. Palmyra and Petra. In the 
fi.rst, the goods were brought by sea from India to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, then along the Euphrates to Vologesia and 
thence by land to Palm}^ra. In the second, Indian ships coming^ 
up the Red Sea unloaded their goods at the two ports on the 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea, viz. Aelana (ancient Ezion Geberl 
and Leuke Kome, and being carried by land to Petra were 
thence transported to Mediterranean ports Ghaza and Rhino- 
kolura. Fine muslins, pearls, beryls, precious stones, incense, 
and drugs, among others, formed, as before, the chief articles 
of trade. After the overthrow of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Petra in a.d. 105, Palmyra gained the commercial pre-eminence 
on the principal land-route between Roman Empire and India, 
and retained this position till it was sacked by Aurelian in 
A.D. 273- After the destruction of Palmyra, Indian trade was 
continued for a time through Batne, near the Euphrates, and a 
day’s journey from Edessa. About the close of the third 
century a.d. Alexandria, too, fell into decay, and the Indian 
trade was carried on through Arab vessels. Adule, a petty 
village on the African coast, grew into a great centre of 
commerce. Roman trade with the east revived under Constan¬ 
tine (306-337 A.d.) but even then Roman vessels did not proceed 


of which one is of other, an mutation 

of a coin of Maximus (216-18 a.d.) {JNSI. V, 171). 

' Priaulx, The Indian Embassies io Rome, p. 252. 
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_ Adule, then the chief port of Ethiopia. The Arabs and 

Indians now carried on the principal part of the trade between 
India and the western world. According to the Chinese 
clironicles, there was a great trade between' India and the 
Roman empire even in the sixth century a.d. 

If we bear in mind this brief account of Palmyra and 
Alexandria, the tw^o chief emporiums of active commerce 
between India and the Roman empire, we may reasonably con¬ 
clude that it flourished till the third century a.d. and its decline 



commenced much later than the time suggested by Sewell. 
Priaulx ob-served ‘that it was during the reigns of Severus, 
his son Caracalla, and. the pseudo-Antonines, that Alexandria 
and Palmyra ^vere most prosperous, and that Roman intercourse 
W’as at its height’.* Sewell rejects this view’, but it was fully 
endorsed by V. A. Smith." Priaulx very truly remarks, in 
support of his contention, that during this period “Roman ' 
literature gave more of its attention to Indian matters, and did 
not, as of old, confine itself to quotations from the historians 
of Alexander or the narratives of the Seleucidan ambassadors, 
but drew' its information from other and independent sources.’’ 
The truth of this observation wdll be apparent when we discuss 
this topic later in the .section ; and the conclusion is strength¬ 
ened by the emuneration of Indian embassies to Rome, and the 
further im])ortant historical fact that the oriental expeditions' 
of the Roman emperors in the third century a.d. brought them 
into close and sometimes almost direct contact w'ith India. ’ 
The increased trade between India and Rome led to politi¬ 
cal intercourse between the tw’o. When Augustus finally came ’ 
out triumphant from the Civil War and established the Princi- 
pate, one or more Indian States sent embassies. Other Indian 
embassies also visited Rome during the first four centuries of 


’ Jbid. p. 132. 
^JASB. I^VIII, 158. 
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le Christian era, and no less than seven are expressly referred 
to as having been sent to Trajan (a.d. 9S-117), Hadrian 
(117-138)} Antoninus Pius (138-161), Heliogabalus (218-222), 
Aurelian (270-275), Constantine (323-353) and Julian (361-363). 
Two more Indian embassies were probably sent to Justinian in 
530 and 552 A.D. 


The commercial and political intercourse must have 
brought an increasingly larger number, both of Indians and 
Roman subjects, to visit each other’s country. Alexandria 
which occupied almost the central position, was the great 
meeting ground between the East and the West, and must have 
been visited by large numbers of Indians. An interesting 
evidence of such visit, even in Ptolemaic days, is preserved in 
an' inscription on the temple at Dedesiya near the Nile river 
which contains the name of an Indian.‘ Even so late as 470 a.d. 
some Brahmins visited Alexandria and lodged in the house of 
Consul Severus. This personal contact between the Indians and 
the peoples of the west must have improved the knowledge of 
each about the other. 


A more accurate knowledge of India is reflected in the 
western literature of the third century a.d. Clement of 
Alexandria, who died about 220 a.d., gives us highly interest¬ 
ing accounts of both Brahmins and Buddhists. In particular 
he refers to the former’s belief in transmigration and the latter’s 
worship of relic-stupas. Bardesanes, the Babylonian (3rd 
century A.D.), wrote a very interesting work on Indian Gymno- 
sophists. Though the work itself is lost, some passages that 
have been preserved in quotation show a remarkably intimate 
knowledge of India, particularly of its two religious sects, 
Brahmanas and Buddhists. Archelaos of Carrah (278 a.d.) and 


iRawlinsoD, Intercourse between India and the Western World. 
99. Cf. also Warinmgton, The Commerce between the Roman 
mpire a fid India. 
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"Sfr Jerome {340 a.d.) both mention the Bnddha by name and 
narrate the tradition of his birth.^ 


Among other writers may be mentioned Pliilostratiis, 
Callistratus and Dio Cassius. It is interesting to note also that 
Roman art employed itself on Indian subjects as we gather 
from Callistratus’ description of the statue of a drunken and 
reeling Hindu. 

The intimate intercourse between India and the w'estern 
world naturally affected the culture of both. It is difficult to 
estimate the scope and nature of their influence upon each other, 
but some of its aspects can be broadly stated.* There is no 
doubt that Indian art and coinage were profoundly affected by 
that of the West. The influence of Roman astronomy on the 
progress of that science in India is also undeniable. Romaka 
Siddhanta is freely alluded to by Varahamihira and the 
Paulisa Siddhanta is based on the astronomical works of Paul 
of Alexandria (c. 378 A.D.). On the other hand Indian medical 
science, astronomical terms and the system of numerals were 
adopted by Western countries. Some Indian books like Pahcha- 
tantra w'ere also very popular there and translated in many 
languages. 

The same reciprocal influence is noticed in the domain of 
religion and philosophy. It is generally agreed that Indian 
philosophy exercised a great influence on the development of 
Neo-Platonism. The rise of Christianity affected Indian 
religion which had still some hold in the West. The 
Syrian wwiter Zenob gives us a very highly interesting 
account of the iconoclastic zeal of Christian missionaries 
which led to the destruction of two Hindu temples in 
the Canton of Taron (Upper Euphrates, west of Lake Van). 
The temples are said to have been built by an Indian colony 

‘ For an account of the writers named, cf. J. W. McCrindle, Ancient- 
India as described in Classical Literature. 

’ JASB. LYIII, 107 ff ; fJBBRAS. XXIII, 217. 
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_Jttled in that region in the second century b.c. About a.d. 304 
St. Gregory appeared before these temples, and in spite of 
heroic defence by the Indians, defeated them and broke the 
two images of gods which were 12 and 15 cubits high. 
St. Gregory, who thus anticipated Mahmud of Ghazni and his 
successors, must have been instrumental in destroying to a large 
extent the traces of Indian religion in the West. But the fact 
remains that Indian religion, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, 
was still a living force in the region where Christianity arose 
and had its early field of activity. It strengthens the belief 


that the similarities noticed between the two may not be 
accidental, but the effect of the old religion upon the new. 
The resemblance of the interior of the Christian church to a 
Buddhist Chaitya, the extreme and extravagant forms of 
asceticism in early Christian sects, such as the Thebaid 
monasticism, metempsychosis, relic-worship and the use of the 
rosary might all have been borrowed by Christianity from 
Indian religious ideas. It is also very likely that the Mani- 
chaeans and the Gnostics ivere influenced by Indian ideas. 
Certain it is that several religious leaders of the West took the 
name of Buddha. 

It is, of course, always difficult to define precisely the 
extent of the influence that one religion exercised upon the 
other, but of the general influence of Indian ideas upon 
Christianity there cannot remain any possible doubt. It is more 
difficult to estimate the effect of Christianity on India. That 
Christian missionaries visited India from an early period, and 
small Christian communities were established there, may be 
easily accepted. We have reference to progress of Christian 
church in south India in the ‘Nations of India’, a pamphlet 


included in the Romance History of Alexander of the Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes (5th Century) and in the Christian Topography of 


’ JRAS. 1904, p. 309. 
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ias Indikopleustes, a Christian monk who visited India in 
the first half of the sixth century a.d. 

We have described above, in a very brief outline, the 
relations between India and the Western World between 200^ 
a nd 550 A.Q. The lacts, definitely known, are few, and hence 
the picture is vague and incomplete. But the little that we 
know is enough to show that India did not lead an isolated life 
but kept contact with the great civilisations of the West 
through trade and commerce, and this led to political and cul¬ 
tural relations. Such relations which began much earlier and 
continued in later periods, were fairly constant and active, 
during the period under review. 


I 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


I. SOCIAL CONDITION 


Caste System— flNXSR-iMARRiAGES.j 


The caste system iu one form or another has characterised 
Hindu society in most of the epochs of its history ; it, there¬ 
fore, naturally existed in the society of our age as well. It 
liadnot vet assumed, however, that rigidity, which we as soriatP 

with it at present, in respect either of inter-marr iage, or of 

inter-dining or of the professions . Marriages were usually” 
endogamous, but inter-caste marriages of bridegrooms of higher 
caste with brides of lower ones, which were technically known 
as Anuloma marriages, often took place. The Smritis of our 
age, while recognising the validity of such marriages, were not 
prepared to recommend them. But a record of our age, which 
refers to the marriage of a Brahmana bride-groom with a 
Kshatriya bride, describes it as perfectly in consonance with 
the rules of Srutis and Smritis.^ We need not then wonder 
how the Vakataka king Rudra-sena, a s cion of an orthodox 
*Bn~ihmaii a family, sMoulu have married Prabhavati-gupta w lio 
belonge d~to the V^ya Gupta family . It is interesting to note 
that contemporary Smritis permit the wife of a lower caste to 
participate in religious rituals, if the husband had no wife o£ 
his own caste.® 


II ASWI. IV, 139 . 

" Yaj. I, 88. 
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^SL^^S ^ratilouia marriages of brides of higher class with the 

bride-groo ms of lower ones have been recognised as legal by 

Yainavalkva/ and thev_ often took place in society . Thus 
Kadamba rulers, who were Brahnianas, had married their 
daughters in the family of the Guptas, who were Vaisyas. 

Inter-racial marriages were also taking place . The 
Ikshvaku kings, who were orthodox Brahnianas, had no 
objection to accepting a bride from the Saka royal family of 
Ujjayini. The Satavahanas had done the same in an earlier 
period. Inter-marriage seems to have been one of the ways by 
which foreign tribes were absorbed in Hindu society. 

The ma rriage with a 5 udra girl has been vehemently 
condemned by the Smriti writers of our period . They, how- 
ever, did take place in our society, for the same Smriti writers, 
who taboo this union, provide for a share for the sons of such 
wedlock. Yajnavalkya permits the son of a Sudra woman to * 
i nherit the propert y of Brahmana father (II. 134) though 
Brihaspati, who wrote at the end of our period, refuses to , 
recognise this right {Putrabibhdga section, 44). 

As our period advanced, inter-caste marriages began to 
become more and more unpopular. But they continued in 
society for a few centuries more. 

When inte r-marriages w ere allowed, inter-dining could_ 
naturally excite no opposition Smritis of our period have an 
objection only to the practice of taking a meal with the budras, 
but even among the latter an exception is made in favour of 
one’s farmer, barber, milkman and family friend (Ydj. I, 166). 

2 . Caste System- |:Professions .| 

Professions also were not very rigidly determined by caste 
during bur period. Contemporary Smritis afford ample evidence 
to show how some Brahnianas were fol l owing non-B ra hmanical 
professions, and their evidence is confirmed by the data of 


^Ibid. I, 93. 
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scriptions, showing how some Brahmaiias were traders, others 
architects^, and still others government servants. Many like 


Vindhyasakti and Mayura-^rman, the founders of the Vakataka 
and Kadamba dynasties respectively, used to exchange the sacri¬ 
ficial ladle for the sword. The case of Matri-vishnu, who was 
a Gupta feudatory in Central India, shows how ambitious 
Brahmana families gradually made their way to the throne. 
Indra-vishnu and Vanina-vishnu, the great-grandfather and 
grandfather respectively of the donor, are described as pious 
Brahmanas, who spent their time in religious sacrifices. The 
father of the donor is, however, described as the cause of the 
greatness of the family ; obviously it was he who gave up the 
priestly life and entered the army, where he eventually made a 
mark, that enabled him to found a principality. The grantor 
is described as one, who had humbled his enemies on the 
battlefields and thereby spread his fame to the four corners of 
the earth^ Plad our records stated the castes of the military 
officers mentioned in them, it would i:)robably have been found 
that some of the Vaisyas an d Sudras alsp^ wh o had th e 
necessary martial fervour anj^^anibitrM us ed ^to ia ke_ to a 
minta^Tareerr^ITe^^^ emperors were Vaisyas, and it is 
verylil^iy Itl^^ a large percentage of the infantry was recruited 
• from the Sudra caste. 

The Kshatm^as^m _lhe[r to 

coniniercid~^nd_J^u^'ial [)ursui^. The chief officers of the 
, ^uiTd^^^f oiimeTi at Indore in U. P. are expressly described as 
Kshatriyas in a fifth century record." Very probably this was 
not an exceptional case of Kshatriyas preferring the cosy 
commercial career to the ri.sky military one. 

The Vaisyas were never a homogeneous group even in 
earlier age~s7 and the same was the case in our period. The 


^CIL III, 119. 
Ubid. p. 89. 

* Ibid. p. 70. 
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:dulturists, the merchants, the cattle-rearers, the smiths, the 
carpenters, the oil-mongers, the weavers, the garland-makers, 
etc., had developed into full fledged caste-groups. They were 
more conscious of their own sub-groups than of their being- 
members of the theoretical Vaisya caste. Inter-marriages 
between members of these sub-castes probably took place 
occasionally, though we have iio definite evidence on the point. 

A number of mixed (sankara) castes, like Murdhavasikta, 
Ambashtha, Parasava, Ugra, Karana, are mentioned in con¬ 
temporary Smritis.^ It is interesting to note that only Karana 
among them is mentioned in the records of our period, and it 
is quite possible that the expression is used there to denote an 
office rather than a caste. It is clear that the Smriti view tha^ 
the inter-caste marriages give rise to mixecT ^ast'es of Tovv_ 
status had not yet become~popular in society. And no wonder, 
for inter-caste marriages were often taking place even in 
respectable Brahmana families, as shown above. A Vakataka 
record shows that the sons of a Brahmana father and a Kshatriya 
mother were not known as Murdhavasiktas, but as Kashatriyas,^ 
as suggested at one place in the Manu-smrili.’^ The Smriti 
nomenclature of the mixed castes was gradually becoming 
popular only towards the end of our period, when inter-caste 
marriages tended to become less and less popular. _ 

Kayasthas frequently figure in contemporary epigraphical 
records, usually as professional writers. It is however doubtful 
whether they had developed into a caste during our period. 
This may account for the non-reference to them as a caste in 
the contemporary Smritis. 

The pre-historic view that the Sudras should be conten t 
merely to become the servants of the twice-born was nqt^ 
^accepted in theory or foIlbu ^3 in practice. Smritis of our 


> Yaj. I, 91 ff. 

» . 4 StF/. IV, 140 . 
*X, 5 . 
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^riod like that of Yajiiavalkya permit them to become traders, 
artisans and agriculturists, and there is no doubt that they 
availed themselves of this concession. ]\Iany of them also- 
enlisted in the army and rose to the position of c aptains an d 


gener^. 

Contemporary Smritis and the account of 
that untouchabili^ existed in society more or less in it s present 
f orm. The untouchables lived outside the main settlements and 
used to strike a piece of wood as they entered them, so that 
men might note their arrival and avoid their contact. They^ 
used to follow hunting, fishery, scavenging and similar 
despised professions. 

Among the castes referred Jo _ a bove, Brahmapas and 

Kshatriyas enjoymd the h ighest status. Though some 
Brahmanas used to follow secular and un-Brahmanical pro¬ 
fessions, the number of those who followed religious and literary 
pursuits was fairly large. The class as a whole, therefore, 
continued to inspire respect as in earlier days. The Kshatriyas. 
also were held in high esteem on account of the prestige and 
power they enjoyed. The relations between these two castes 
were usually cordial ; we find several Kshatriya kings of our 
period describing themselves as devout worshippers of 
Brahmanas.^ Occasionally however pelf and power produced 
their natural consequence and kings or their officers were some¬ 
times disrespectful to tlie needy Brahmaiia. It was the affront 
which he had received from the insolent Kshatriya officers of 
the Pallava government that induced the Brahmapa Mayura- 
' sarman to exchange his sacrificial ladle for the steel sword.* 

Brahmanas were divide^ Jnto different (classes)- 

based~upon the "^^as^duch jthey studied,^and our epigraphs 
enable ds to get a fairly accurate i(lea of their distribution. 


> lA V. 155; El. VIII, 161; ClI. Ill, 96. 
»EC. VII, 200 ff. 
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sufficient evidence to show that Orissa, Telihgana,^ 
Kosala^ and Central Province® were the stronghold of Yajur- 


vedin , Brahmana s ^and the same was probably the case with 
U. P., though the evidence is rather inadequate. The donees 
of most of the numerous grants given to the Brahmanas of the 
above provinces are usually described as the followers of one 
of the sdkhas of the Yajurveda. Kathiawar seems to have been 
a stronghold of the Sdmaveda . for the donees of several Valabhi 
plates of our period are described as Samavedins.‘‘ The 
followers of this Veda are to be occasionally but rarely seen 
among the donees residing in Indore (in U. P), Belur (in 
Karnataka) and Mangdur (in Telingana).® The Atharvav e dins 
figure rather rarely in our period and their number, we may 
presume, was not large. We come across one follower of this 
Veda in Mysore, another in the Belgaum district, a third one 
at Valabhi and a fourth "one in the Kangra valley.® Brahmanas 
^ all tlm four Vedas li ving togeth er in one place figure rather 
m'eiy. Tliis was a nat ural co nsequ ence of the discontinuance 
of the V edic sacrifices, which u sually required the co-operation 


oj[ the Brahman as o f all th e Vedas. 

It is interesting to note that the Rigvedins figure very 
I'arely in our records. Why this should be so cannot be ex¬ 
plained satisfactorily at present. 

The Kshatri yas co ntinued to enj oy the status of Dvijc^ 
(twice-born) and had tlie privilege of jrid Vedic^ 

s fu dies. 'fhe sanie also w'as probably the case with the majority 
of the Vaisyas. All of them had not yet been reduced to the 
status of the Sudras. It is interesting to note that at least in 


UA. V, 155; El. XII, 135. 

» Ibid. VIII, 287; IX, 173-5. 

^CII. Ill, 96, 103, 193. 

*EI. XI, 108; XVII, 107, 110, 348; XV, 257. 
*C//. Ill, 70; EC. V, Belur 245; lA. V, 155. 
*£C. rv, Hs. No. 18; EL X, 74; XIV, 165. 
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^me cases they knew their Gotras and Pravaras} As in almost 
all periods of Indian history, the great Vaisya community was 
f amous for its ch aritab le disposition. The hospitals in Patali- 


putra and Magadha, where free relief was 


to the needy 


and the sick, were financed by the charity of this community. 
The same was the case with man}' temples, monasteries and 
free feeding houses. The Vaisyas were organised into guilds, 
which were dominating the trade and industry of the country. 
They also occupied positions of honour and responsibility on 
the town councils.^ 


3. Sl.avery. 


Slavery is not referred to by contemporary foreign writers, 
. but it is described in niinute^ details by wbo belongs 

to our periotL 

Prisoners of war were often reduced to slavery ; debtors 
unable to pay their debts or gamblers unable to pay off their 
stakes had to become the slaves of their creditors. Sometimes, 
when there was acute famine, people would voluntarily sell 
themselves to rich persons, who would undertake to feed tliem. 
Slavery in Mia,. lifelong. Gamblers, debtors 

^dlaiinne-^aves could regain their liberty, if their dues were 
paid either by themselves or by their relations or fricuds. 
Prisoners of war could do the same by finding a substitute. If a 
slave saved his master’s life, he could not only become free but 
also get a son’s share. If a female slave bore a child to her 
master, .§.he became free^ It was thus relatively very easy for 
slaves to regain their freedom ; they also received much better 
treatment in India than they did in the West. These circum¬ 
stances would explain how foreigners like the Greek writers 
and Chinese pilgrims failed to detect the existence of slavery 

in India. 


» Ibid. VI. 18. 

j XV, 129 ff. See ante, pp. 285-86. 











JOINT FAMII.Y 




5 !j:5!2nie emancipation procedure of slaves^ was interesting. 
The master was to take away a jar from his slave’s shoulder - 
and to smash it. Then he was to sprinkle his head with water j 
containing gram and flow-ers, and to declare him a free man 
three times. 


4 . The Family. 

Let us now turn to the family life. 

As in earlier centuries the joint famiL^ continued to be 
th e c haracteristic feature of Hindu society. Smritis of our 
period disapprove^H^ partition of the family in the lifetime of 
the father, and epigraphs also often disclose patriarchs living 
together with their eight grown-up sons and numerous grand¬ 
sons and brothers often continuing to live jointly even after 
the death of their father.^ In one record we find the donor 
making a grant for the spiritual welfare of himself, his mother, 
wife, one son, one daughter, his brother, two nephews and two 
nieces.® It will thus appear that even after the death of the 
father, brothers and their sons and daughters often continued 
to live together. Cases of separate shares being allotted to the 
father and sons in land-grants are rather rare. 

The ownership of the fami lyjroperty was vested i n the 
fatlie^~but the^nghts of the different sons aM b rothers to their 
sep arate s hares \ye^~r ecognised ; they are separately mentioned 
in the land-grants in a few cases. What later on came to bp 
known as the Mitakshard system of inheritance was prevailing ; 
the Smritis exclude from Srdddha a Brahmana who had enforced 
irartition on his father against his will. This presupposes son’s 
right by birth in the ancestral property and is not possible under 
the Duyabhdga scheme of inheritance. 


’ Narada, Chap. V, 25-43., 

» EL I, 6 ; XII, 2 ; XIX, 120. 
»IA. XI, 258. 
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Most of the twelve subsidiary sons mentioned in the early 
Dharmasastra works were getting more and more unpopular. 
Of the 12 subsidiary sons, the putrikaputra or the daughter’s 
son, was the most popular.* It is interesting to note that one 
who off ered himself in a dopt ion was treat ed witli coii temtit^^ 
our age. ‘One who leaves his family and goes to another is 
undoubtedly guilty of sin’, says Brihaspati.^ The son by levirate 
(niyoga) was still regarded as superior to him. Opinion, how¬ 
ever, was divided upon this point. Yajuavalkya and Narada 
had no objection to niyoga, but Brihaspati was opposed to the 
practice. He represented the reform school. 

By birth right, sons had shares in the family property. 
which were usually equal . On rare occasions we see eldest sons 
receiving larger shares,^ as recommended by some earlier 
Smritis. These cases are, however, exceptional. Opinion in 
our period was divided as to whether the widow should have 
the right to inherit the .share of her husband. If he was a 
member of the joint family at the time of his death, the widow 
got only a maintenance, but if he had separated, Yajnavalkya 
and Brihaspati argued that she should be given her husband’s 
share as a life estate. This view of the reform school had not 
yet become popular, and other jurists of our age, like Narada, 
were opposed to it. That reformers had not yet made much 
headway in society would appear clear from the sixth Act of 
the Sakunlald, where we find the property of a widow, having- 
no son, was liable to escheat to the crown. Da ughters, having 
brothe rs^ had_ no_^share in father^s property. The latter was 
•^pected to spend liberally, usually to the extent of one-fourth 
of the son’s share, at the time of their marriages. 


' Yaj. II V. 128.^ 

• Dayabhaga, v. 75. _.c 

(CII. ra, 199). 













POSITION OF WIDOWS 




;*re-puberty marr iages became the order of the day in our 
Writers of the earlier period, like M^u, permitte<fT 
father to keep his daughter unmarried up to any age, if a suit¬ 


able bride-groom was not available ; Smritis of our period like 
Ydjiiavalkya and Ndrada condemn a guardian to hell, if he does 


not marry his daughter before the time of puberty. When girls 
were married at the early age of 12 or 13, naturally they had 
hardly any voice in the settlement of their marriage.^ Their 
hpanayana ceremony also b eca me im possible owing to early 
marriages . Yajuav'alkya explicitly declares that wmnen were 
ineligible for the privilege of the Upanayana and the Vedic 
studies. Vedic mantras also were not to be recited at the time 
of the rituals exclusively intended for them. Our age, there¬ 
fore, denied the Vedic education to women. In well-to-do • 
families, however, literary and cultural education was imparted 
to them, and several women figure as authoresses and poetesses 
in our age.* Narada and P arasara permit remarriage of widows 
II had probably married his widowed sister- 


in-law in c. 37^ But the puritanical section of society was 
frowning upon widow mamage and it was becoming more and 
more unpopular among the higher classes as our period 
advanced. 


Widows, who did not marr}', led a simple and ascetic li^. 
They wore no “ornaments an 3 ”used no “ointments. They did 
not decorate their hair, but it was not shaved either. The 
custom of the Sait was, no doubt, known to our age and is 
occasionalty referred to by Bhasa, Kalidasa and Sudraka in 
their works. We have, ho wever, onl^jme historical ca^ of a 
iSsiL»]j;'l}^^ll--^^RIl?.^?j^.^.tyhen~kiug_Goparaja died on the bat^- 
field in 510 A.D. and his wife^inimolated herself on his funeral 


* When Kalidasa or the writers of some inscriptions refer to 
Svayavivara, they clearly have the old tradition and not the contem¬ 
porary practice before their mind. 

’ Altekar, Position of Women, pp. 19-20. 
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^ It, therefore, appears that it was only on rare occasions 
widows became Satis during our period. Among the 


writers of our age, only Brihaspati refers to ^ 


possibility of a_\vido\v_fpllowmg her husband on the funeriiL 
pyre; others lav_ dpjvvn d(^ailed rule^ about the ascetic life- 

w^ich the widow was expected tp_lc^d and are altogether silen^ 
aboutT liT^ossibility of her becoming a SutJ^. ^he custom, t lere- 
fore, had neither become popular nor acquired a religious 

sanction. . j i 

Scul£turej_a^ 

could mov^freely in society and were not^imnuired iii h arems. 
Ladies of arisl:^cratic families, however, used to put on a veil 
over their face when they were out on a journey. 


5 . Food .\nd Drink. 

Hindu socie^ parjdj;^_yege^^ partly non^ 

vegetarian in EsJliin refers to the absence 

oFmeat shops in the ]\Iadh 3 "adesahi c, 400 a.d., he is obviously 
referring to the Buddhist sectKh^ of the population. The 
Smritis of our period, like iS,y jpwn that only th ose 

vvoni^n^ ^ should refrain from meat 

and wine, ^hey expressly" permit meat-eating in the case of 
sick persons and enjoin it at the time of Srdddha. In south 
India, meat dishes were popular in royal courts_and fashionable 
socnetyT As a result of the Bhakti and Mahayana movements, 
which were against meat-eating, the Buddhists and Brahmanas 
of our age had graduallj^ begun to eschew meat except at the 
time of Srdddha and sacrifices. 

The evidence ofshows that noii-Biahinai^^ 
had "no compunction drinking win^.*^ In south Indian 

1 C/J. nfi ; see ante, p. 190. 

^ ^akiintam, Act V. 

"Act VI. 
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IS rich liquors, imported from the west, were served at the 
royal table and country wine was drunk by the poor.' 
Brahmanas, however, eschewed wine ; Hiuen Tsana’s state- 
n^nt that Brahmanas drank syrup while Ae Kshatriyas took 


wine^ was pr^ably true of our period as well. 

^Tlie use of betel leaves after dinner was quite common. 


6 . Dress and Ornaments. 

The old In dian dress consistit^ of an upp er garme nt arid 
a lower dhoti, neither of which required any stitching, con- 
tinued to be the costume of the vast majority of the male popu- 
la^on._ The Scythians had, however, introduced coats, over¬ 
coats and trousers, and they were often worn by Indian kings 
also, as can be inferred from the ef&gies of the Gupta emperors 
on some of their coins. The official court dress of the kings, 
however, was the old national one and we find Gupta emperors 
hunting the lions and tigers with dhotis and sashes. Head-dress 
was worn on auspicious occasions. Shoes were not very 
common most people went without them. 

The^dress of women was more or less the same as it is toda^. 
In some part of the country they wore a petticoat below and the 
sari over it ; in other parts a long sari served both the purposes. 
A bo dice was used below the sari to cover the bust ; its two ends 
were usually tied together between the breasts. Jackets, 
blouses and frocks were used by Scythian women. They did 
not become popular in Hindu society except among the dancing 
girls. Cott on g arments were used for daily purposesj Jbut silkeu„ 
ones were worn by rich and fashionable persons on fesHve_ 
occasions. 

Contemporary sculptures and paintings give us a graphic 
idea of the variety and gracefulness of women’s different orna- 

* Poruiiar, 11. 84-93, 102-121. 

* Watters, I, p. 178. 
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ts.^ A large number of them was used over the forehead. 
The designs of the ear-rings were graceful. The variety in the 
^cklaces of gold and pearls was striking. More than half a 
dozen types of zones (mekhalas) were in vogue. A gauzy p earl 
ornament w as u sed over the breasts as well as the thigh^. The 
arms were adoi'ued with keyuras of which there were several 


varieties. A large number of bangl^, often set with pearls or 
jewels, figured on the forearms. Rings were quite common 
but the nose-ring was still unknown. The number of bangles 
used on the feet was not small. Men were not much behind 
women in their fondness for ornaments. 


The fa^iions of dressing the hair were as numerous as 
graceful.* An examination of the paintings at Ajanta will be 
an .eye opener even to the most fashionable ladies of the present 
generation. False hair was often used to increase the volume 
of the braid in order to give it different artistic sliapes. The 
use of i^aints, pastes and lipsticks was not unknown. 

Water clocks (nddikds) were used in governmeut offices, 
temples, monasteries and cultured families to ascertain the tini4 
of the day. The clock consisted of a small pot, kept floating"" 
in a larger vessel filled with water. The pot could be filled in 
twenty-four minutes {ghaiikd) by water slowly coming into it 
through a hole made at the bottom. An attendant was necessary 
to empty it out and float it again the moment it was filled 

Dic^and ,chea.^ere the favourite indoor pastimes' and 
huntii^-, ramfights and cockfights were the_ principal outdoor 
ainu^n imits . Ball game (kandvkakndd) was popular with 
children and women , the latter used to gather together on 
festive occasions and have a variety of physical games. P'airs^ 
shows and dramas also provided a variety of entertainment. 


. AUekar, Position of Women, pp. 358 ff. 
^ Ibid. pi. VIII. 








GUILD 

11. ECONOMIC CONDITION 
I. Guild. 

Eet us now survey the economic conditions of our times. 
jh6_ organisation of trade and industry in guilds was. a featu^ 
of ancien t Indian economic life since very early timeSj and it 
continued to be the same in our perio ^as well . Contemporary 
inscriptions and seals refer to the guilds not only of merchants 
and bankers, but also of the manual workers like weavers, oil- • 
men and stone-cutters.^ It is thus clear that trades and in¬ 
dustries, both high and low, were organised in guilds. In order 
to secure capital they were also doing banking business and 
■ pe rmanent deposits^ guaranteeing regular payment"^ 
mt grest to be utilised for the specific charitable objects w hich 
m view . Even if the members of the guild 
migrated in a body to another place offering better trade pro¬ 
spects, the public had full confidence that they would honour 
their obligations.* The affairs of the guild were managed by 
n president and a small executive committee of four or five 
members. 

The peace and prosperity that prevailed in our age gave 
a great impetus to .inter-provincial and inter-state trade, and 
it had its own repercussions on tiie development of the guilds. 
As Basarh , the ajicient_ VaisaH, which was a seat of provincial ’ 
governnient under the Guptas, 274 sealings were found of a 
joint guild of bankers, traders and transport merchants, having 
its membership spread over a large number of towns and citic^ 
in northern India.^ These sealings, which belong to the end 
of the 4th century a.d., had closed the letters that were received 
by the provincial government of Vaisali from the different 

M 57 . 1903-4, pp. 101 ff; CU. Ill, 81 ff; El. XXIV, 56. 

ICII. in, 70. 

ASI. 1903-4, pp. 101 ff. 
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fanches of this great organisation. No clay tablet contains 
the sealing of the guild alone ; it is always accompanied by 
the sealing of another private individual. As the great g uil^ 
had its branches in a number of cities, duplic^es of its se^ 
must Sve^^xisted in a number^^f pjSces ; it was, therefore> 
naturally felt necessary that the common seal should be used 
along with the seal of the president or the secretary of each 
local branch to authenticate its letters. It is interesting to 
note that the seal of I^nadasa appears along with the seal of 
the great guild in 75 cases, that of Matridasa in 38 cases, and 
that of Gomisvami in 37 cases. These three merchants must 
have been the presidents or the secretaries of the guild at some 
of its important branches like those in Pataliputra, Gaya or 
Allahabad. Ghosha, Harigupta, Bhavasena, etc., whose sealings 
figure jointly with that of the great guild only five or six times, 
were probably managing its branches in less important towns, 
which had no occasions to communicate frequently with the 
provincial government of Vai^li. In some pla c es_the branc hes 
of this guild managed the affairs of lpcal~t^ples.^ The guild 
had*a great reputation and status ; for it often entered into 
transactions jointly with the ofiBce of the heir-apparent of the 
great Gupta empire. If excavations are carried at other places, 
it is quite likely that seals may be discovered of other great 
guilds, operating over wide areas. 

Guilds w ere ^tonomous bodies, having their own rules, 
regulations and bye-laws, which were usually accepted an^ 
respected by the st^.^ Disputes among their members were 
settled By IHeir own executive and not by the state tribunals. 

1 T„ some cases the guild sealing is accompanied with another bear- 
inscriotions like Jayaiyananto bhagaydn, Jitambhagavaid, Namah 
hntnve These were obviously sealings of Vaishnava or 6aiva 
pasupai T * . - nrobably wanted their financial transactions at Vai^ali 
teniples, whi^ P the agency of the great guild, 
to tjje sealing of the guild is accompanied by the sealing 

of Yuvardjapadlyakuniaraviaiyddhikaranam, 

* Ydj, II, 191-2. 
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^ $h[ey had their own funds and prope rties. Many of them were 
rich enough to excavate a cave or build a temple.Individual 
members of a guild were both rich and cultured ; thus the 
weavers’ guild at Das'apura or Mandasor in Central India had 
some members well versed in folk lore, some in astrology and ♦ 
some in the military profession. It would appear that in th£ 
case of emergency a guild could raise a militia from a mong 
its^^T^m^r^rT^anJIepplpyees to afford j)rotection to th^ 
person, prop erty and merchandise of its members. 

Partnership transactions were also widely prevalent in the ' 
Guptajp^iod. At Vaisali letters bearing the joint sealings of 
two merchants were very frequentlj’’ received, clearly attesting 
to their partnership in different transactions. The Vaisya com¬ 
munity enjoyed great prestige and wealth. Its senior members 
usually figured prominently in the town and district councils. 


2 . Trax>e 

Unfortunately we have no detailed evidence about the 
principal items of trade carried on by our merchants and guilds. 
Different v arieties of cloth, food-grains, spices, salt, bullion an^ 
precious stones were most probably the, main articles of internal 
tra 3 e^ It was carried both by the road and the river. Principal 
towns and cities like I^oach, Ujjaymi, Paithai^ Vidi^, 
Prayag^ Benares, Gaya, Pataliputm, Vailali^ Tamralipti, 
Kausambl, Mathura, AhichchhaUra, Peshawar, etc. were con¬ 
nected by roads, which were fairly well protected during the 
Gupta rule. Goods were transported in carts and on the backs 
•of animals, including elephants where available. Rich river- 
rine trafl&c was carried along the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the 
Narmada, the Godavari, the- Kfishpa and the Kaveri- River 
trafl&c in fact was more convenient and less costly. Good pro- 


* CII. Ill, 81 ft] ASl. 1937-8, P- 38 (in press). 
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•ess had been made in ship-building and Indians could 
ships big enough to carry 500 men on high seas. 

Tamralipti (niodern_jTamluk), which is now landlockec^. 
was the principal port in Bengal and carried on an extenswe 
tode with China, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. The Andhra 
country was studded with a number of ports at the mouths of 
the Godavari and the Krishna, of which Kadura and Ghanta- 
^la are mentioned by Ptolemy. Kaveripattanam, modern 
Puhar at the mouth of the Kaveri, and Tondai were the princi-^ 
pal ports of the Chola country, Korkai and Sali3mr of the 
Pandya country and Kottayam and Muziris (modern Crangnore)' 
of the Malabar coast. They were carrying a progressively in¬ 
creasing traffic with the Eastern Archipelago and China, which 
helped the spread of Indian culture in eastern Asia. 

Most of t hese ports ha d also brisk commercial relations 
the West^ There is sufficient evidence to show that some¬ 
times Roman and other foreign traders used to settle down in 
them to facilitate trade transactions. Early Tamil literature 
has preserved for us some vivid accounts of the port of Puhar, 
—how Yavana ships used to enter it with swan-shaped lamps 
at their tops, how they used to unload their precious cargo, 
how customs officers, as vigilant as the horses of the sun’, used 
to seal it with the tiger-signet ring of the king, pending the 
settlement of the customs duties, and how it was subsequently 
sold off in big shops, which had their own distinctive flags 
flying over their buildings, jviiig^s tried jbo famli^te trade by 
building andjrnaintainin^light houses at necessary points and 
^so by keeping the sea routes fi‘ce.-and saf^. \Ve have got an 
intere^ting^account of how kings, like the Chera ruler Imaiya- 
varamban Nedunjeral, used to take effective steps to apprehend 
and puiii^^J^ Yavana and other pirates. 

Kalyan, Chaul, Broach and Cambay were the principal- 
ports of the Deccan and Gujarat, but we do not get any con¬ 
temporary account of their activity. An account of the export 
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e carried by these and other ports has been already given. 
The land and sea routes to the west have also been described 
there. The principal items of export were pearls, precious 
stones, cloths, perfumes, incense, spices, indigo, drugs, co coa- 
nuts. and ivory articles, and the mam items of imports were 


gold—bullion an d coins—. silver, copper, tin, lea d, silk, campho r,, 
corals^dates and horses. 


3. Wealth of the Country. 


We get very little infonnation from contemporary sources 
about the natural wealth and products of the country during 
our age. We may, however, safely assume that rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, jute, oilseeds, cotton, jwar, bajra, spices, betel- 
nuts, betel-leaves, medicinal drugs, incense and indigo were 
the main agricultural products. Forests also contributed con¬ 
siderably to the national wealth, and supplied teak, sandal 
and ebony wood. , It” does not seem that the mines of the 
country produced much gold or silver ; these two metals were 
mostly imported into the country and represented the excess of 
our exports over imports. Mines of precious stones were most 
probably worked in the Deccan, Central India and Chota- 
nagpur. 

Cloth manufacture was the principal industry of the 
country and offered employment to millions of people, both 
male and female. Cloth was manufactured all over the country, 
but its famous centres were located in the different towns and 
cities of Gujarat, Bengal, Deccan and Tamil country. Sculp¬ 
ture, inlaying, ivory work, painting, smithy, and ship-building 
were other crafts and industries that offered employment to 
thousands. 

4- Cost of Tiving. 

Ra tes of in terest varied between 12 and 24 pecS£li^ 
in ^ to th e solvency of the debtor. If we assume the former 
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on permanent endowments, it will follow that pne^ dindm 
(^th of a told of gold) was sufficient for the feeding of one 
monk throug hout the year .^ The monthly cost of feeding one 
individual sumptuously was thus about Rs. 2/-. Living, there¬ 
fore, was very cheap in the Gupta period and w'e can well 
understand how cowries co uld ser ve the pur p ose of daily traiis- 
actions. Barter also was extensively resorted to, especially in 
rural areas. Some of the governments of our age, like those 
of the Ikshvakus, the Vakatakas and the Pallavas, did not care 
to issue any currency, probably because it was not required for 
daily transactions. 


5 . Agrarian Problems 

Let us now consider the agrarian problems. It does not 
seem that anything like the modern zeniindari system of Bengal 
or the United Provinces existed in the country. It is referred 
to neither in the inscriptions nor in the Smritis. Occ^o^y, 
Brahmanas, tem ples and iiionaster ies were assigned entire 
^ISg es,’ but the jtonges^cjiuir^ to~receive the 

royal revenues .could_noJ_^possess_any tenants. The 
donees were often required to stay in the villages “ali^ated to 
them, which discouraged absentee landlordism. 

Landlords, not tilling their own lands, used to lease them 
to tenants ; the latter used to receive as the return for their 
labours a share which varied from 33 to 50 per cent of the 
gross produce.^ 

Bhumi , Pdtak a, Pat tikd, D ronavd^a^ ^^'^^bavdpa, Khan^^ 
kavdpa, Nivartana and Veli are the different land measures 
r^erred to'in”our periecL but the precise dimensions of most 
ofllienf are not Irnovvn. ft seems that a Kulyavdpa was slightly 
larger than an acre and a Nivartana was equal to about 2%, 


1 PTT ttt 261. 

* Yaj. I, 166; Br. XVI, 13; gj IX, .59. 
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OWNERSHIP OF LAND 

A Veli, which produced about a thousand Kalams of 
paddy, was most probably equal to six acres. 

The price of land varied according to i ts nature. In Bengal 
fallow land was sold at the rate of Vwo to three dtndras 
(Rs. 50 to 75) per kiilyavdpa land under cultivation was about 
35 per cent dearer.® 

Land was regarded as a very val uable piece of property 

and its transfer could be. effected only through the consent ’oT 

the fellow villagers or the permis sion of the vill age or to wn 
council. ® The actual transfer of ownership was effected in the 
presence of the village elders, who formally demarcated the 
piece. 

Let us now very briefly consider the question of the owner¬ 
ship of land. The fallow and waste lands belong ed to die stat^ 
but their actual disposal was made with the assent and through 
the agency of the local village Panchdyat or town council. 

In several villages, t he State owned sm all fields of culti- 
" ^Ijle hind^ ijvhich .are expressly described as rdjyavast^* *' i.e., 
Crownlands o r the property o f th^state, in some of our records.^ 
These fields used to come under the state ownership usually 
•on account of want of heirs or failure to pay the land-tax. 
Kings are often seen granting them in charity.® Donees in 
•such cases acquired full ownership of the land, and not a right 
to its land-tax, in fact they were often not exempted from it. 
When however entire vi llages were given away in charity, \yhal 
wa s donated was the right to receive _^e royal du^. The 
inhabitants of these villages were never exhorted to quit their 
private lands in favour of the donee, but to pay him the different 
taxes and to show him proper courtesy ; future kings were 
besought to desist not from evicting private owners but from 

‘El. XV, 129 ff. 

“ lA. XXXIX, 200. 

® Ibid. 

*BI. Vin, 235. 

^lA. IX, 103; VII, 36. 
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the royal dues.^ Cases are also on record where an 
entire village was granted to a donee along with specific fields 
or plots in it.^ It is clear that in such cases the state was- 
the owner of only some small plots of land in the villages con¬ 
cerned, which it could easily transfer to the donee. As far as 
the rest of the cultivable land was concerned, it was owned by 
private individuals ; the state could not dispossess them, but 
could only direct them to pay the usual taxes to the donee. 
The available, evidence thus makes it clear that the own ership- 
of th e c uidvable land vested in_ priv ate ind ivi dual s or families,, 
and not in the state. ^ 





‘ Cll. Ill, 118; El. n. 364- 
^ EC. Vn, Sb. 33; ^1, Kadur, 162. 









CHAPTER XIX 




RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
I. General Background 

The Vakataka-Gupta period is an important and interesting 
age in the history of Indian religion and philosophy. The 
Protestant movements, Jainism and Buddhism, which got a 
great impetus in the Mauryan age, gave rise to a counter- 
^formation among the Hindus , who began to remedy the 
situation in right earnest without losing much time. By c. loo 
® the Bhdrata had been expanded into the Mahdbhdrata and 
Hindu society was presented with an encyclopaedia of religion, 
philosophy and ethics, in which the main principles of the neo^ 
Hinduism were presented in a popular and attra ctive form. A 
little later the philosophical side of Hinduism was strengthened 
by the systematic exposition of the teachings of its various 
schools that was attempted in the Mimdmsd-, Brahma-, Yoga- 
and Nyaya-sUtras. 

As against ^gn osj ic__aiid atheistk Budd hism.J which main¬ 
tained that salvation was possible only through self-exertion, 
Hinduism offered a religion where God was presented to the 
mjsses in the theistic f orm of Krishna, Vishnu, or Mahadeva , 
always ready and anxious to save genuine devotees, wh o, threw 
tlmmseh?es_jipon his mercy . T ^is led to the rise of . a new 
school in B uddhism in the form of the Mahaydna movement at 
about the beginning of the Christian era. This school also 
began to aver that Gautama Buddha was only one incarnation 
of the Dharmakdya. and that the latter will reincarnate Himself 
as often as may be necessary. Nay, it was maintained that 
the Bodhisattvas are always present and ready to help the 
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^^ker brethren and that they would voluntarily transfer th^ 
own puny a (merit) to them in order to effect their release. 

Considerable thought ferment was created in the domain 
of religion and philosophy during the period 200 b.c. to 200 a.d. 
by the reformation movements referred to above ; and it con¬ 
tinued unabated during our period (200 a.d. to 550 a.d.). Nay, 
it is during this period that for the first time we find the con¬ 
troversies between the rival movements reflected in the religious 
and philosophical literature. The Hinayan a ^aiion does not 
attempt any sys te matic refutati o n of the Hind u position, nor 
does the M ahdbhdrata deliver any j^rontal attacks 
The^n^^sections that were added to the Brahma-sutras, the 
Yoga-suiras and the Nydya^sutras during our period are how¬ 
ever keen in refuting the philosophical views of the different 
schools of Buddhism and Jainism. Vatsyayana in his Nyaya- 
bhashya attempts to combat the views of Nagarjuna and is 
criticised in his turn by Dignaga, who seeks to defend the 
Buddhist view-point. Vatsyayana, however, soon found a 
defender in Udyotakara, who tried to refute the position of 
Dignaga. We would have got more instances of th i s co nfl^ 
of mind with mhid TnTT 3 eas Jjad^jthe^ 

Pli- 

served in its original 


2. The Spirit of Tolerance and Harmony. 

Hinduism and Buddhism were more or less ev enly balanc^ 
duriny^our period and so phi losoj>hicgl conflict ($dsirdrthas) 
wer^yer^frequentiy Jaking pkce between the followers of the 
two systems. They are often referred to in our epigraphs ; t^s 
Mahanaman’s inscription at Bodhagaya describes how the here¬ 
tical philosophers, who opposed the views of the Buddha, were 
completely overthrown.* An epigraph at Ajanta exultingly 


* CII. in, 276. 
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irves that Krishna, Sankara and other gods have beat a preci¬ 
pitate retreat before the advance of the doctrine of the Buddha.* 
There is no doubt that co nsiderable heat was generated during 
the philosophical tourna ments between the followers of the 
different religions,_but there is no evidence to show that it 


appreciably disturbed the ^CYgn te^^ of life of their ordimry 
During the succeeding age (550 to 900 a.d.) the 
Buddhists, the Jains, the Saivas and the Vaishnavas suffered to 
some extent from mutual persecution in south India, but during 
0-^^^ perjod the relations of the followers ol these sects were 
J^ijjy.cojdial throughout the length and breadth of the whole 


country. 


I of^ the controvemes t hat we re frequently taki^ 

1 b etween the jmbitious pliilosophers of the different 
1 ^jools ,’* society as a whole had co me to ta^ the cfflimons ensg 
1 that there was a _substanti al un iformity underiyiug their 
■ fpPdamental princi ples ; an individual may make such synthesis 
, of their principles as appealed to his temperament and extend 
bis patronage to all without any distinction. Thus king 
Damodara-varman of the Ananda dynasty (c. 375 a.d.) was a 
Duddhist and yet he believed in the efficacy of the Hiranya- 
Sarbha ceremony recommended by the neo-Hinduism of the 
Purapas, for ensuring a celestial body after one’s death.® 
Prahmana Nathasarman and his wife Rami of Puiidravardhana 
(in Bengal) were pious Hindus, but they felt that they could 
promote their spiritual welfare by giving a land-grant in order 
to make a permanent arrangement for the proper worship of 
Jain Arhats.* Emperor Samudra-gupta was no doubt a staunch 


* Burgess and Indraji, Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of 
‘Western India, p. 77 . 

’ It was customary in some places in South India to hoist perma 
announcing a standing challenge for debate on behalf of 
i-eiebrated scholars. Perumban. I. 142 . 

* r/- 328 ff. 

XX, 62 . 
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Hindu, who took peculiar pride in resuscitating the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, but he entrusted the education of his son to Vasu- 
bandhu who was a famous and erudite Buddhist scholar. 
King Santamula of the Ikshvaku family was an enthusiastic 
follower of the Vedic religion, but his sister, daughters and 
daughters-in-law were all Buddhists. Some of them, however, 
had given donations to Brahmanas as well.* In the Kadamba 
family, kings Krishna-varmaii and Mrigesa-varman performed 
Asvamedha sacrifice out of their respect for the Vedic religion, 
and made grants to a Jain establishment out of their reverence 
for hlahavira.^ There are many records in our ^p erio d which 
show that the Jains u sed to respect the .Hh?-dus_^ and their 
teachers-® The Guptas were orthodoj^^Hmdus, hiit the be^t 
tribute"*^ theiT^HHiimitration^Jm^ l^en _sonie con- 

temp^rv' Jain records.^ It is well known how the Buddhist 
Uni verity at Naianda owed most of its prosperity to the 
patronage it received from the Hindu Gupta emperors. Among 
the latter’s officers also there were some who were Buddhist, 
and one of them is seen making a donation to the Buddhist 
establishment at Sanchi for the spiritual benefit of Ins Vaishpava 

I sovereign Chandra-gupta Il-i Vain^goP*?. . on| of the to 
Quota kintsTivas a 'Saiva and yet he gave.a donation to^ 

, k.xTiitst ^ establi^^ known as Vaivartika 
It IS quite possible that this Mahayana Sangha bore 


* Ibid. p. 16. 
»IA. VI, 24. 

^cii. in, 47. 


I Ibid. p. 258. 
Ibid. p. 67. 


0 rwn 53 If- Hr. Butt’s view that the name of the Sangita is 
Avaivartika, and that the expression has 

nlindPd avaivartika samadhi and avawariika bodtitsaixa ptna. p. 572) 
fs untenable An individual Bodhisatva of his samadU may be believed 
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Interesting appellation because it preached the Vaharta or 
the Maya doctrine. If such was the case, this donation of a 
Hindu king to the followers of the Buddhist Vaivartika philo¬ 
sophy may have helped its popularisation in Bengal. We should 
not forget in this connection that Gaudapada, one of the earliest 


exponents of the Mayavdda among the Hindu philosophers, 
most probably belonged to Bengal. 

When ther e w as so muc h of harmony even between the 
followers of the orthodox ^^d heterodo:^ sch ooK^ ther^ is~lro 
different sects of Hinduism should have lived 
J^^fect a ccord . During its earlier career, the Bhagavata 
religion used to excite a certain amount of opposition in 
orthodox circles owing to its veiled opposition to the Vedic 
sacrifices. In our period, however, we find a staunch Bhagavata 
like Kumara-gupta I performing the Vedic Asvamedha sacri- 
In the 3rd century a.d. there was another ruler, named 
^ajamitra, who performed a number of Vedic sacrifices and 
marked their conclusion by a donation for a Saiva temple.' 
These instances show how a complete harmony had been esta- 
^ished jinion g..th e folloiyers pf_the Vedic^ BMgayata an^ Saiva 
sec^ by the 4th century a.d. This became possible because of 
mutual adjustment and accommodation. A st aunch follower 
of the Bhagavata religion o_f the earlie r period would never 
kave , like Kumara -gupta I^ pe rformed an A svamedha sacrifice 
^ovo l^iog t he slaughter of a ho^e. Nor would an out-and-out 
vaidika like Kasakritsna have given at the end of a sacrificial 
session a donation to a shrine of Mahadeva, who had destroyed 
the Vedic sacrifice of Daksha. Hinduism of our age however 
felt that even a para 7 nabhdgavata may occasionally perform a 
V^dic sacrifice, and a staunch Vaidika may signalise the termi- 


g? be avaivartika or infallible; a whole Saiigha of monks nt different 
spiritual progress cannot claim this proud title. 

XXIV, 245. 
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fation of his sacrificial session by a donation even to a 
temple. 

Among the f ollowers of the Puranic deities al so, there- 
was com plete harmony. Families changed their ^incipal deity 
of j^votion accord ing to i ndividual inclin ationa,- First three- 
Valabhi rulers were Mahesvaras. The fourth was a Bhagavata. 
and the fifth was an Adityabhakta (worshipper of the Sun). 
The Nala ruler Bhavatta-varman was a Saiva, but his son 
Skanda-varman, w’ho constructed a Vish^iu temple, was a 
Bhagavata.^ In the Parivrajaka dynasty, Hastin was a Saiva 
but his son Sankshobha was a Vaishjjava.^® How j eop le regarded 
Brahma, Vishnu^and Siva ^ the different aspects of one and 
the^saTne woul d bec ome clear from the o pening verse of a 
5 tir centur^ inscrip tion fro m M y sor e^^ 


3 . Vedic Religion. 


In c. 200 B.c. the M^habharatg, gnd theJlfanMsmriiJ niade 
a determined effort to defend the Vedic sacrifi^. 

of Jaimini were also composed at about the 
same time to expound and defend the same cause. This 
advocacy was not without an effect during our period. Even 
in Dravidian south the sacrificial post {Velvittun^^) of the Vedic 
ritual figures as a thing of common knowledge in popular 
Tamil literature. Down to c. 40o.;^-^v 

fairly popular in socie^. A number of Vedic sacrifices were 
bylhT'raiers of our period, the Asvamedha among 
them being very popular. It was celebrated not only by big 
emperors like Pravara-sena I, {c. 275 A.d.), Samudra-gupta 
/ ad) and Kumara-gupta I (c. 430 a.d.) but also by 

small kings like Santamula of the Ikshvaku dynasty (c. 250 


'Ibid. XIX, XXI, 155. 
<cn. III. 106, n't- 




EC. VI, Kadir, 162 

















VEDIC RErjGION 



Vijayadeva-varman of the Salahkayana family (c. 320- 
A.D.) and Dahrasena of the Traikutaka house (c. 460 a.d.). 
Kven the Kadamba ruler, Krishna-yarman, who was a mers 
feudatory, is known to have performed it. There is no wonder 
that the Bharasivas and the Pallavas, who claimed to be power¬ 
ful rulers, should have performed it several times. The avail- 
ablc^^d^ta show that the Vedic sacrifices were never mo^ 
P^ular since the t^^aTorHinduism th an during the 3rd and 
the 4th centuries . The great Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena I 
not only celebrated four Horse-sacrifices, but also performed 
Agnishtoma, Aptorydma, IJkihya, Shodashin, Brihaspatisava 
and Vdjapeya. The last mentioned one was celebrated to pro¬ 
claim the formal assumption of the imperial title of Samrdt 
y the Vakataka emperor. The early Pallavas perf ormed so 
^!ip[y3 £r^fices that they claim to have become S atak^uOIpT. 
a mos^iyj ^^^Q I nd ra’ inlheir greatness .^ According to the 
popular belief Indra oyves his position to the successful per- 
ormance of a hundred sacrifices, and the implication of the 
above expression is that the Pallavas had almost reached that 
Bmit. Agnishtoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha figure promi¬ 
nently among the sacrifices performed by them as well as by 
the Ikshvakus.^ The Mau kharis of Gaya were a petty ru ling 
f ^ily, but they had performed a larg e number of V^ic sacr i- 
%£^_ju_.t he 4th ce ntury . Indra had to come down to earth so 
frequently to accept their oblations, that his poor consort became 
lean and thin owing to her enforced and prolonged separation 
from her husband.^ The Maukharis of Badva in Kotah state 
Were by no means less enthusiastic in the cause of the Vedic 
religion. Sacrificial pillars have been recently discovered com- 


1 

9 

8 


lA. V, 155. 

El. XX, 16; XV, 251. 



II CIl. Ill, 224. 
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the Triratra sacrifices performed by four of 
other chiefs in Jaipur State performed the same sacrifice 
towards the end of the 3rd century a.d.“ The Malava chief 
who regained independence for his countr}’’ in 226 a.d. signa¬ 


lised the event by the celebration of the Ekashashti-ratra-sattra, 
which was quite an appropriate one for the occasion.'’ The 
Pundarika sacrifice was performed by another local riilei in 
Bharatpur State in 372 a.d.'* 


4. Growi.n’G Popularity op Furanic Hinduism. 


The pop ularity of the Vedic sacrifices during our period 
.^vas no doubt due to the spe cial pleading in their favour b^’ 
tfjp M ahdbhdrata, th e Manusmriti a nd the Minidmsa schoo l, as 
abreaction to their" condemnation by the Buddhists and the 
Jains. It did not, however, last long. People were gradually 
veering round to the view of the Bhagavad-gltd that the Vedic 
sacrifices, though good in their own way, do not constitute the 
best method to secure spiritual progress and divine favour. 
From the .qth century AJX^^ive fi nd t hem definitely on the 
ideclin^ The vSkataka emperor Pravara-sena and the Ikslivaku 
king Santamula performed several Vedic sacrifices ; Samudra- 
gupta and Kumara-gupta I were content with only one of them. 
Stone Yupas commemorating their performance were fairly 
common in the 2nd, 3rd and the 4th centuries a.d. ; they 
disappear subsequently. 

It must be further notedJlmt the Vedic sacrifices were in 


» El. XXII, 52. 

^ Ibid XXVI. 118. 

5 VVlien tlie gods £rst offered this sacrifice, everything around them 
r. H hprome sapless; trees had lost their freshness and kine their 
f ^ af-h • as a result of the sacrifice nature regained its original vigour 
ftfH^hrniiance and there ensued a period of all-round prosperity like 
the one which must have begun in Malava when it got its freedom from 

the foreign rule. 

*CIL III, 253. 
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PURANIC HINDUISM 




only among the richer sections of society . The Sinritis 
of our period ‘ expressly state that they should be performed 
only by those who had provisions in their stores sufficient for 
three years. We hardly come across commoners perfor ming 
them,._ The general population had definitely veered round to 
the Smarta religion dominated by devotion, thanks to the 
teachings of the Bhagavad-gUa. On private seals of individuals 
■discovered at Bhita, Nalanda and Vai^ll, Vaishnava and Saiva 
■emblems like Sdnkha (conch), Chakra (wheel), Trisula (trident) 
and Nandi are quite common ; fire altar or Yupa rarely 
makes its appearance. Puranic deities like Vishnu and Siva 


appeal ed more to the heart of the general population t h an the 
Ved^ c_gods . The Bharasivas no doubt performed ten Horse- 
sacrifices, but they constantly carried on their person an 
■emblem not of Yupa, but of Siva. Kumara-gupta I performed 
a Horse-sacrifice, but was anxious to call himself not a Parama- 
'i-'Mdika but a Parama-bhdgavata. Vaka^aka Rudra-sena II 
attributed his prosperity to Chakrapani ; the Nala ruler 
^havatta-varman felt that his restoration was due to the favour 
of Mahasena. We do not come across the j:ase of a single 
lUj-ividual ascri bing his gr eatness or luc k to. _. the . favour of a 
It is clear th at Ved ic gods had become far and 
to be formally invoked at sacrifices and religious 
^^^otions ; th^ liad ceased*lo appeal to the average individual. 
The available e\dd elicer°TendF^" to show that during our 

South India 


P ^^fo d_ Vaishna_yism was becoming popular. In... 

this was due to the work of the &st three "Xlvaras, Saroyogin, 
I^hutayogin and Mahadyogin, whose impassioned devotional 
songs in Tamil, which could be understood even by the man in 
the street, naturally made Vaishnavism very popular. The^ 
growing prevalence of Vaishriavism in northern Indi a cannot 
he aEnbuted to any^^niacuT^ devoUonarpdetrvr^irseems to 


’ I, 123-5. 
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to the efforts of the remodellers of the Puranas, the 
majority of which hold up Vishnu as the highest god. A very 
large number of the epigraphs of our period refer to t he temples 
of Vishnu ^. Among his ten incarnations epigraphic evidence 
shows that Varaha^ and Krishna were most popular. This was 
probably due to the country being recently rescued from 
foreign yoke. The achievements of Krishna often figure in our 
epigraphs by way of similes, and sculptures have been recovered 
at Paharpur in Bengal illustrating some of his feats in his 
childhood. 

It is interesting to note that_t hj;,^lt^^.not 
be come popular in our period. Kalidasa no doubt refers to him 
as an incarnation of Vishnu, and there was a temple dedicated 
to him at Ramtek near Nagpur. But there is no evidence to 
show that Rama had become the ob:ect of popular worship 
down to the end of the 6th century a.d. No king or minister 
of our period describes himself as a devotee of Rama, nor does 
his name figure in Ainarakosha as that of a deity. His temples 
also were very rare in our period. 

5 iva has also t% .Jhiigh^t go d in several 

is relatively small , 

and w^ fiD^j 3 lYj§S^-Sl! 5 g!l P9Ptilar withj/^ihnavi^. 

if the'Gupta, Pallava and Ganga kings were mostly Vaishnavas, 
the rulers of the Bharasiva, Vakataka, Nala, Maitraka, 
Kadamba and Parivrajaka dynasties were usually 5 aivas. Saba 
and Prithvishena, who were both officers under the Vaishnava 
Guptas, were themselves Saivas. 

o f-g§lgbhs hing a.. ,Siva teinple to ..commemo rate 


• MeharauH inscription refers to the erection of a Vishnu-dhvaja; 
Gangdhar and Eran records mention the temples of Vishiju and Junagadh 
and hhitari epigraphs describe the construction of the temples of 
Chakrabhrit and Sarrgm. There was a temple of Vishpupada at Nagari. 

* At Udayagiri a beautiful Qupta sculpture vividly represents the 
rescrue of the earth by Vishpu in this Vaaraha incarnation. In PuiKjra- 
vardliana, there was a Varaha temple, as also at E)ran. 

















SAIVISM 




name of oneself or one’s ancestor was fairly, popular in .our 
period~ Prithvishena ^<r*'VSlmuvSrman, who were "the 
generals under the Guptas and the Pallavas, both founded 
temples to commemorate their names.^ ^ custom prevailed 

Isvara, the wife of Chandragupta, a petty 
ruler at Jalandhar, built a Siva temple in memory of her 
husband, and Mihiralakshnii dedicated a temple in Kangra 
■district to Mihiresvara^. Siva was worshipp ed in our period 
m di ffer ent for ms^ His hmn an fo rm ca n be s een on fhe lato 
coin ^ His earliest phallic emblem goes back to a 
I'emote antiquity. The majority of the Siva images of the 
Gupta period combine the phallic with the human form ; they 
are either ekamukha-lingas or chaturmukha-lingas with one or 
four faces of Siva carved upon them. Other emblems of this 
god like trident and bull figure frequently on common seals. 

AL Math ura, tlm TakuHsa sec^ of J:he Pasupatas ^yas fairly 
£2Ej^ar. Kusika, one of the four main disciples of its founds 
kakulisa, who is regarded as the last incarnation of Siva, 
appears to have established himself at this place in c. 150 a.d. 
^he Pasupata doctrine was preached by him and his disciples 
for more than ten generations at this place. The followers of 
the sect used to erect ^ temple in memory of ^ach dep uted !" 
t^.^^k er, who used to be ho noure d with th e divin e epithet 
^^gavdn after his death . Parasara, Upamita, Kapila and 
Udita were the Pasupata teachers, who flourished in the Gupta 
period.®. As a result of their teachings, the worship of 
^akulisa became popular ; an image of the deity was discovered 

m the precincts of Mathura in 1945. It belongs to the Gupta 

^ge. 

Mhat precisely was the natu re of _ the Siva worship 

.°f klafkura, we do not know. BiU 
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is a sculp ture at Mathu rajpglongiiig to our ge^d shov^i_ 
^ " a deWtee oifering his own head to ^va. When the illness of 

king Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar became critical, his 
relatives and courtiers began to offer oblations of their own flesh 
to secure the king’s recovery. It therefore seems ^tl^ — tje 
Pasupata religion in the Alathura region was preaching 
oFTIie'‘extreme practices associated with^t. It is not ui ’ y 
that even human sacrifices may have been <^erec > ^ 
fanatics of the sect on rare occasions. Hmen 
to be immolated before Durga, w hen^j^was mi raculously 
saved”b^ The'‘'suddeiT Occu rrence o L stonn . 

Temj^es or images of'^Mahishasuramardini, another form of 

Durga, have been found at Udayagiri and Bhumra in Central 
India.* Siva had two ^ns, Kartikeya and Ganesa. Of the 
former, we get ph e~ tem ple in the Gupta perio d, but oTt^ 
latt^nraeTias^lo far^been found. Some Gane& images attri¬ 
buted to the Gupta age have however been recovered. 

'Temples of the Sun are extremely rare at pre senh Such 
was ^owCTerlmrtlircase in our period .‘"There" was one solar 
temple at Mandasor (in Malwa), a second one at Gwalior, a 
third one at Indore (in northern U. P.) and a fourth one at 
Asramaka in Baghelkhand. ' ^e ^ a^s of_the Su n-god have 
also bee_n_fou,nd jn Bengal. One of the tutelary deities of the 
^la^ayanas of the Andhra country was Chitraratha or the 
Sun. ' The J.gfereiLces .fihpyy^that. the^..Suii._ w as 

specially iflvobgd ior^..cunng,. diseasg s. Devotees of the Sun 
useX to have either the solar orb or an agnikunda on their 


seals.* 

Th^ worship of Nagas, as also of Ya kshas, was fairly 
cominon among^,t^^^^er classes There was 

^W^ha temple at Padmavatl near Gwalior and a Maninaga 
shrine at Rajg'ir- 


= Vg 1919, pi. 26. 
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Worship in public temples b ecame fairly common in the 
i Gupta lperiod and remn ants oF leve^slirines"of the ngrp havp 
;been found in Cent ral Ind ia. Temples were gradually becomiiTg 
j^ntres of Hindu religion and culture. Their construction and 
jdecorations encouraged the sculptor, the architect, and painter ; 
their service at public worship required the musician and the 
dancer ; and the public sermons delivered in their pandals in 
the evening afforded a scope to the services of the Pauranika 
j and the philosopher. It was but natural that temples, w hich 
I thus contr ibuting to &e cause of culture and ^ religion, 

I should have been richly endowed. It is pleasing to note th^ 
I temple authorities spent a part of their income in poor relief 
by founding free feeding houses ; these are, for instance, known 
^to have existed in the Kartikeya temple at Bilsad in U. P. and 
jm the Pishtapurl temple at Manapur in Central India.^ Hindu 
' ^^^Ples had not however yet become centres of education in 
;Our period as they did later on.^ The ritual of the temple 
: Worsh ip w^s almost similar to what it is now. 


5 . Popular Beliefs. 

Bet us now turn to some of the popular religious notions 
of the age. A number of epigraphs of our iieriod, both_from 
§ 5 .\dh_and north In dia, describe it hs the Kali age, wh ere 
Pharma Reclines and immorali^ pro spers ; p ious king s are 
des cribed as ma king ^ effort to restore the standard 
JKrita^jgeT Pi'ay^_^j.vas regarded as ^ holy place, 
^ath at_ w hich was regard ed as higliiy meritorious . Persons 
suffering from incurable diseases would often voluntarily 
terminate their life at the confluence of the Ganges and the 


cil. Ill, 44 , 115; EL XVI, 19. 

® GMlika (college), located in a Kanchl temple, seems to be an 
^^cepl.onal case. 

V, 57; El. VIII, 163, 235; CII. Ill, 44, 145. 
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na.^ Kings from the Deccan would often visit it on pilgriim 
age and make suitable grants in charity to commemorate the 
event. ^ The non-reference to the pilgrimage to Benares in the 
records of our period is probably accidental. 

I n his da ily life, the ave rage Brahmana of our period u^^ 
to perform the religious rit^ and ritimls^ prescribed in the con- 
tempOT^y Smritis like tlK)^<^of ^_ygl ky^__^^d Brihasjmti.^ 
He offered his Sandhyd prayer^ morning and evening ; the 
noon-time_ had begun jo, be iidyocat^d/ but probably 

it"TIad^ot yet become popular. Prdndydjn-a, Suryopasthdna 
and Gdyatnjapa formed the main features of the Sandhyd 
it is doubtful whether it included the mockrn Puranic verses 


tackeT^p^^jt^ When we remember how VaishnavisiiTmade 
gT^rstrides in our period, it will be permissible to conjecture 
that the twenty-four names of Vishnu, with which the modern 
Sandhyd begins, were added on to it in the Gupta age. The 
morning ^vas followed by ^ the wor ship o f 

tutelary deities, oblations to the manes. A 

perusaT of the contemporary Smritis and inscriptions ^ould 
show that Smarta sacrifices like the Pancha-mahdyajnas were 
daily performed by the pious people,® though it is not likelv 
that the Smdria^agni was maintained by many outside the 
priestly classes. §\'S^^S^ hskaras were regularly performed 

‘Q age particular iu o fferin g 

the Sraddim ^^^ ancestoTs once every rnonthT^ncl not once 
in the year. Sacrifices like the Ckdturmdsyelhti and ^grahdyan- 
eshti were performed only in priestly families.’' 


• CII. Ill; Raghu, VIII, y. 95. 

> El. XIX, 102. 

• One epigiaph of onr period, dated 532 a.d., de.scribes ideal kinsjs 
as followin.cr smartam varhna, the Dharma of PrarUis. CII. Ill, 59. 

‘ Yaj. in, 307. 

» Ibid. I, 22. 

»Ibid. I, 126; El. XV, 130, 133. 

'Fay, I, 124-26. 








RITES AND CEREMONIES 


6. Rites and Ceremonies, 



The Puranas in their present form recommend a number 
of vratas on numerous occasions in the year and prescribe one 
religious rite or another almost on every day of the month. 
They are particularly insistent on recomniending__charity on 

equinoxes and Samkrantis. The 
Kurinas were no doubt remodelled in the Gupta age, but it 
seems that the chapters that were added at this time did not 
include those which recommend the above practices. Contem¬ 
porary epigraphic evidence shows, for instance, that the theory, 
that gifts on the occasions of eclipses and Samkrantis are parti¬ 
cularly efficacious, had not yet gained ground in society. 
Among the scores of grants that were made during our period, 
it IS interesting to note that only two were made on the 
occasions of eclipses^ and one only on the occasion of the 
Uttardyana.^ This is rather surprising when it is noted that 
about eighty per cent of the grants subsequent to c. 600 
A.D. were made on the days of eclipses, equinoxes, and 
Sa^hkrdntis. Puranas recommend Rathasaptamt, Mahdvdruni, 
Kapildshashthl etc. as particularly appropriate occasions for 
charitable gifts and their advice has been followed by the donors 
of the latter half of the ist millennium a.d. But during our 
period we come across no grants made on such occasions . .The_ 
uumerous v ratas , mentioned in the latest” redactions of tlie 
^itapas. had not yet become popular in Hindu s ociety . It was 
following the simple and few religious practices mentioned in 
the Smritis only, ‘^le vrata of Ekddasl, however, ha d become 
fairh 


lopular among the Vaisfinavas of our peri o d ; a number 
uf grants made by t Hein a re to be seen given on this occasion 
2 L.on the day pr eviou s or subsequent to it^ A'few grahts~were 

’ Omgodu .errant, c. 350 a.d. (El. XV, 255) and Polanmru grant, 
550 A.D. (JAHRS. VI, 17). . 

, ni. 198. 

Jlchm-n PP- 75, 246; EL XXIII, 174; XXIV, 261; Brihaspatlsm-riti, 
' v'v. 66-70, also recommends this vrata very strongly. 
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made on the occasion of the full moon day.^ But the 
majority of grants were given o n days which a re not recom- 
inended as part icularly holy eith er m the __Smri tis o r in the_ 
Puranas. Astronomical-cum-astroiogical notions had not yet 
got an ascendancy in society^ and almost any day was regarded 
as equally good for performing a meritorious act or giving a. 

charitable donation. . 

Many of the grants given after 600 a.d. describe how the 

donor proceeded to make the grant in question on lealising the 
transitoriness of the mundane glory and prosperity. It is inte¬ 
resting to note that this motive is conspicuous by its absence 
in most of the grants of our period.^ This would show that our 
age was able to keep an even balance between Artha and Kuma 
on one side and Dharmu and Moksha on the other. 


7, Hinduism and Foreigners. 

The Ar}''an and Dravidian religion had become completely 
fused much before the beginning of our period. It is on very 
rare occasions indeed that we get survivals of pre-Aryan deities 
or practices even in the popular Tamil literature. 

The assimilative pow er of ^^^^F iism continued unabated 
du ring our went on admitting foreigners of diverse 

f^"lTu 7 ^**and" religions^ _}vdhjn its fold .^ In bygone centuries it 
had absorbed the Greeks, the Scythians, the Parthians and the 
Kushanas ; in our age it could ^c^ple ^ely Hinduise the Hunas^ 


‘ EL X, 75; lA . VII, 28. 

* Ill the Samskara section of the reconstructed Bvi^^c^spalismriti 
ereat importance is attached to the astrological auspiciousness of the 
days to be selected for the different Samskaras. This section of the 
Smriti would appear to be later than the Gupta period. Some of the 
modern astrological notions can be seen in the Brihajjataka and 
BrihatsamhitH of Varahainihira, but these works were composed towards 

the end P^j^g^^joned only in the Mandasor inscription of Nara-varman, 
dated 405 A.D. EL XII, 320. 
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invad ed and settled down in the country during c. 450 to 
5 50 A.D. 'fhe Kusiiana rulers of the Punjab h^~BeS~aiready 
Hinduised by c. 150 a.d. The same was the case with the Sakas 
of Western India. It is doubtful whether during our period 
they were regarded as religiously or culturally different from 
the bulk of Hindus. We find that the Ikshvaku king Santamula 
(c. 250 A.D.), who was an orthodox Hindu, had no objection 


to marry his son to a princess of this Saka family {ante, p. 66). 
T he Hinduisation of the Hunas also took place in less than a 
generation. Toramana was probably not much influenced, by 
the Hindu view of life and philosophy, but his successor 
Mihirakula became a devoted Saiva. A record of his enemy, 
which states that he never bowed down his head before any¬ 
body with the exception of Sthanu or Siva, is confirmed by 
the testimony of his coins, which have the symbols of Trident 
and Bull, and the legend ‘jayalu vrishah ‘victory to the bull’, 


mount of Siva (cf. PI. Ill, 9). 

It may be added ^at Hind uism wa s prevailing in J ava, 
^i matra an d Borne o during our period (ante, Ch. X\T) aud it is 
*imte^ posable that followers induced not only the descend 
of the Srst immigrants but also some converts made By 
It has been already shown how Hindu temples were 
flourishing in Mesopotamia and Syria down to the 4th century, 
when they were destroyed by St. Gregory {ante, p. 340). Indian 
^oligion was thus a living force in parts of western Asia down 
300 A.D. and may have influenced Christian religious 
dogmas and practices to some extent {ante, p. 340). 

Unfortunately we do not k now the precise process by 
)^-Slj:-J 19 iLjIjndhs w ere abs orbed in the Hindu loIdT Probal^ 
th^j^ere nrtmcted b^Um_Hindu re%ion"andlih iloso pliynA 
^o worship Hindu gods. Brahmanas of our age did not 
not believe that Ilinduism was intended only for those 
w lo Were born within its fold, but they had no objection to 
priests to the new-comers and to perform the different 
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miskdras for the various members of their families. 
Sanskrit language was taught and the Smritis and the Puranas 
were expounded to them ; and so within a generation, they 
used to become almost pucca Hindus. Inter-cas te niarrjjg ^ 
were still taking plac e in soci ety an d even orth^dojLjaiS^ 
had" no Objection to ^stablish^^jnarria^ connections 
new converSl^ Their ab sorption in Hindu ^ociety w ould t 
become complete. 


8. Hindu Philosophy. 

Let us now survey the march of Hindu philosophy during 
our period. This task is not very easy because the dates of 
many of the philosophical works are not yet satisfactorily deter¬ 
mined. The avai lable .indicatjons^_howyjL_,sho^ tjmt tJie 
six the Hindu philQgPPi^y wer e systematised in our 

^^ri^’nd most of their standardjyorks were giv e n their present 
^Enr'fhe Mhn^hsa-sulr^^ were no doubt composed 

m"'‘tfie“earli^ perfodT'but the Sabara-bhdshya, whic h i s the 

standard ^nmmentary _ pn was composed in_c. 300 a.d. 

TiiTs work contains a systematic exposition of the Mimaiiisa 
hilosophy and occupies the same position in the sphere of 
MTmamsa which the BMshyas of Patanjali and Sankara occupy 
the realm of grammar and Advaita Vedanta respectively, 
^he Sabara-bhasJi^a s hows that the_^Mimamsa_Jiad ceased 
concern'itsdrbni£5^h ^out the exp£sibon^^ 

but had enterS'jntqjhr'ivimk^ M qiphilosophy, advocati^ 

its own vi^s about the^iature of Goli-.salyatLqm, ete. 

TJnavarshar who^^^ quoted both by Sahara and Sankara, pro¬ 
bably lived by the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. The 
development of the Vedanta in our period cannot be properly 
ed • there was controversy going on between the followers 
of the Vedanta and those of the new schools of Buddhism, 
which is partially echoed in the new’ sections added to the 
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! 3 .S 3 -. - re sulting in the ad vocacy of Jndnay dda, Kar mava da, 
^tid J'ndt iakaTinasafitiichchaya'vdda. But tli6 works produced, in 
our pe riod on these topic s have no t been preserved. It is not 
unlikely that some of the predecessors oF Sankara, like Upa- 
varsha, Bhartriprapancha and Baudhayana, may have flourished 
in the Vakataka-Gupta age. 


It was in our period that the Sah kh ya philosophy was 
given its classica l fo rm by Isvarakris hna in his_ wel l-kn own 
worlg 'Sd nkhyakd rikd composed early in the 4th century a.d. 
^his is the earliest, the most authoritative and the most popular 
work on the Sahkhya system and determines its main features 
once for all. In the realm ^ Y oga, our p eriod witnesse d the 
compositi o n of Vyds a-bhdshya on the Yoga-suiras of Patanjali 
3poj^. This work for the &st time gives the standard 
exposition of the Yoga philosophy and is quite indispensable to 
understand its main principles. 

The Nyaya-Vaiseshika school of philosophy was also very 
active in our period. It was engaged in constant contro¬ 
versies with the Madhyamika and Yogachara schools of 
Buddhist philosoi^hy ; the sections in the Nyaya-sutras of 
Gautama, which seek to refute the views of these philosophers. 
Were probably added in our period. Vatsyayana, a scholar of 
B.anchi, composed the Nydya-bkashya, the most authoritative 
commentary on the Sutras, towards the end of the 4th century 
A.d. He criticises the views of the Madhyamika school about 
inter-relation (apeksha.) and void (sunyata) (IV, i, 39-40 ; 

1, 31-2) and attacks the theory of idealism of the Yogachara 
philosophy (IV, 2, 26-27). A little later flourished Pras'astapada, 
under the guise of writing a commentary upon the 
°'^^^shtka-sutras, has really given us the earliest independent 
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ind systematic exposition of the Vaiseshika philosophy in^ 
Paddrthad harma-sdmgra ha. 

A remarkable change was taking place gradually in our 
period in the works on the Nyaya ; they were devoting them¬ 
selves more and more to the discussion of the problems con¬ 
nected with Pram an as (mechanism of knowledge) and 
syllogism ; the treatment of other heterogeneous topics included 
in the sixteen categories w^as gradually falling into background. 


9. Buddhism. 

The development of the Mahayana religion and philosophy 
had already started by about the ist century a.d. During^ our 
period both the_Mahayana and 
prosper^ Ceylon, a s 

In the 3rd century the Mahayanists tried to get a foothold in the 
island, but did not succeed in their effort (ayite, chap. XIII). 
The Ceylonese ^ided writing their own conunentaries on tlm 
sabered tex t^ These were first composed in Sinhalese, but that 
language was soon given up in favour of Pali. Qur Jgeriod 
undoubted ly mark s a brilliant epoch in the^ hi^ory of the PaU 
iTterature of ^Cey lon. The Dtp avmisa and Mahdvam^^cgr^ 
posedin_c.^^Oj^p^and 475 a.d. respectively, ^re valua ble for 
reconsti^ting th^ancient history of Ceylon and IncHa. The 
output of the religious.and philosophical literature of the age 
is, however, still more remarkable. In the first half of the 5th 
.century, Buddhaghosha, who according to tradition was a 
Brahmana Buddhist from Gaya, composed at Anuradhapura liis 
famous w'ork Visuddhimagga, which lucidly expounds how sila 
(immaculate character), samddhi (meditation) and prajnd (true 
knowledge) lead a person to Nirvdna. He has also written 
many valuable commentaries on the Tripitakas and some other 
works. The^resent day Buddhism, not only of Ceylon but 
also of Burnia,^^ an 3 ra® has been considem^^^ 
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lasted by the theories and views pr ononnHpH Buddha- 

A'little later, Buddhad^tti, 
another immigrant from India, wrote comprehensive works on 
Abhidhamma and Vinaya, viz., Abhidhainmavaidra, Rupdrupa- 
vibhdga and Vmayavinichchaya, 


Ceylones ^ Buddhists ^ during our perio d began to p ay back 

J^sending_ tl ieir own ini^^ries 
Master in the land of his birth . In 
the 3rd century a.d. they were actiw not "only in Andhra and 
Tamil provinces, Karnataka and Kohkana, but also in Bengal, 
Kashmir and Gandhara.^ Ceylon sent her missionaries also to 
China^ and they translated a number of Hinayana texts into 
Chinese. Pious Ceylonese pilgrims continued to visit the holy 
places of Buddhism in large numbers, and a rest house was 
T^uilt in c. 350 A.D. for their convenience at Buddhagaya by 
l^ing Meghavarna of Ceylon. 

,Gan dhara_and Afghanista n continued to be the 
the Hinayana down to tjie]^5^^^^^entury a.d. Its 
Sarvastivadin school was strong in Kashmir and its ^nskrit 
■canon was completed in our period. It was due to its missionary 
•activity that Hinayana continued to be strong in the NOTth- 
West of India.^ Vasubandhu in the earlier part of his life was 
the most authoritative exponent of its philosophy. His famous 
work Abhidharmakosha, written from the point of view of the 
aibhashika school, expounds the fundamental principles of 
uddhism in such a masterly fashion, that it is regarded as 
authoritative by all schools of Buddhism. 

The Maha yana was liow ever g etting gradually stronger as 

which the Buddha biography assumed in the Mahdvastu, the 


* el XX, 22. 

’ Farquhar, Outlines, p. 155. 

* Pa-hien, jpp. 29-34. 
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alitavistara, the Jdtakamdld and the Divydvaddna. Of these 
the last two works were composed certainly in our period/ 
The gro wing popularity of the Mahayana was d ue partly 
to greatness^of^its philosophers and partly to the at tractive - 
Koss of the philosoph y they propound ed. Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu and Dignaga have not many equals among 
Indian philosophers. The creed they preached appealed much 
more to the ordinary mind than the philosophy of the Hinayana. 
Atheism was replaced by the gospel of a Divine Helper of men, 
and the apprehensions created by the doctrine of anatM (non¬ 
existence of soul) were practically all removed by the doctrine 
of Dhannakdya, through which an individual could get eternal 


existence. Nirvana was not the tranquilisation of human aspira¬ 
tions, but the fulfilment of human life ; one can live in the 
whirlpool of life and death and yet be ab ove it, as the°Bodhi- 
^"ttvas'So'as"a matter of fac^ The latter are always ready and 
present to save the genuine devotees and can also transfer to 
them their good karma to secure their salvation. What 
mattered was not Jndna so much as genuine Bhakli; a single 
obeisance made to a slupa or Buddha image by a pious devotee 
. would secure his eventual salvation. Naturally, a religioir 
' which offered ^lis sirnple wavto attain the spiritual goal be came 
; more popular than its rival, which nmintamed that one^ 
i depend enti rely on one*s owm exertions for getting_the jV irydng, 
^he Mahayana religion developed its .twoj^oqls^o f philo ¬ 
sop hy, t he_ Madhyami ka a nd the Yogacjm a, _during our per iod. 
Of"these the former had been already expounded by l^garfima 
towards the end of the 2nd century a.d. His pupil Aryadeva 
composed Chatuhsataka during our period (c. 250 a.d.) ; this 
is one of the most authoritative works upon the system. Two of 


‘ Winternitz, History II, 276. Vasubandhu’s disciple Sthiramati 
has written a commentary on the Abhidharmakoshu and other works 
of his master. Sahghabhadra, a rival of Vasubandliu, has attacked the 
doctrines of Kosha in his work KosiiakSraka. . 
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most famous Prajna texts, the Vajrachchhedikd Prajnd- 
pdramitd and the Prapidpdramitd-hridayasutra were also most 
probably composed during our age. Both these are of very high 
metaphysical value, and the latter one is the most widely read 
Buddhist text of Japan. 

Our period is undoub tedly th^go^n age of^tlie Yogachara 
school of t^ Mahayana ph ilosonii^^^ Tta fm^d^Mah^ 
flourished in c. 200 a.d. The most authoritative works of the 
school, MuJidydnasd'ihpciTigrcihci, YogdclidvcibhumisdstTci and the 
Mahdydnasutrdlankdra were composed at Peshawar in c. 300 a.d. 
by Asahga, who was a Brahmana convert to Buddhism. 
Asa ^a’s younger brother Vasubandhu w as, as observed already, 

life. But when he was converted 
^¥ahayana jiis brother, he helped tlm^'propagation'of 

writing a numb er of important wo rks chara^erised 
by: i ndependence of thought and dep th of erudition. Two"^ 
his works, Viihsatikd and Trinisatikd give aHinasterly refutation 
of a belief in the existence of the external world, while defend¬ 
ing the reality of Vijndna. Vasubandhu was also a great contro¬ 
versialist and has attacked the Sankhya position of Isvara- 
krishna in his work Paramdrthasapiati. The Lankdvatdra-sutra, 
composed probably towards the beginning of the 5th century,* 
IS also controversial and shows how the Buddhists were trying 
to refute the views and theories of the Sankhyas, the Naiyayikas, 
the Vaiseshikas and the Mimaihsakas. But its main importance 
lies in the further development of the Vijildnavada which it 
records. It maintains that all pluralism and differentiations in 
this world are due to ignorance. Vijndna is the only reality and 
constitutes the essence of the Dharmakdya. When once it is 
realised, all differences in the empirical world appear no more 


in translation of this work into Chinese, made by Gunaprabha 

contain the Chapters I, IX and X. It is therefore 
probably towards the end of 

5th century a.u. 


25 
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.bstantial than a magical show. In order to explain the n< 
reality of the external world, the Sutra compares it to the horns 
of the hare, the son of a barren woman and the circle of fire 
produced when a burning stick is twirled round,—conceptions 
which were destined to loom large in tiie development of the 
Advaita philosophy. The Siitra practically assumes the 
Advaitic position when it declares that Atman or the Individual 
Soul is identical with Tathagatagarbha, the Cosmic Soul. It 
will be thus seen that the development of the Vijndnavdda in 
our period paved the way to the enunciation of the Advaitic 
Vedanta by Gaudapada and Sankara about two centuries later. 

The Madhya mika and the Yogachara schools, tlm ugh^ 
branches of the Mahay ana, were dri fting further and further 
away towardsj^ end of our^^^erwl. This development was 
not welcomed by some Buddhist thinkers and one of them, the 
younger Asvaghosha, attempted a synthesis of their view-points 
in his Mahayanasraddhotpdda composed in the 5th century a.d. 

The foundatio ns of the Buddhist lQgjc..wereJa2d_ down in 
our p^rmd b^;a ^^ further 

development is" to be seen in the works of Dignaga/ who 
flourished in Kanchi towards the end of the 4th centnry a.d. 
In his works on logic Dignaga maintains that tlie syllogism 
should have only three members, and not five, as maintained 
by Gautama and Vatsyayana ; being an out and out subjecti¬ 
vist he also gives his own definitions of Pratydkslld and 
Anmndna. His attacks on the Hindu logicians-evokcd counm r- 
attacks on his no sition by Udyotakara ajuL KH’l ianla in subse¬ 
quent centuries. luTacTThe activity of the IVIediaeval school 
oTTn3ian~^gi^ has largely centred round the theories of 
<m which are accepted and implemented by some of his 
and rejected and refuted by others. Dignaga is 


I Digna. 
successors, 


one of the greatest thinkers and foremost figures 


> E e pranianasamuchhaya, pramdnasdsironydyapravcia, etc. 
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-* *Sia«2Mdian phil osophy, and it is a great pity that one alone 
^long his works, Nydyamukha, should have be en preserved. 
only in Chinese and Tibet an vers juns. Nydyapravesa by his 
disciple Sankararya^ has, however, been preserved in Sanskrit 
and also been published. 




10 . Extent op Buddhism. 

riie general view that Buddhism was on the decline in 
the Gupta period ow ing to the revi val of Hinduism under tlie'” 
Guptas ~is noF supported by the ab ove survey of its philosophi- 
^ actmFy and output . Nor is^ it confirmed by the artistic 
evidence. That the Vakataka-Gupta age was the golden age 
of the Buddhist art will be easily conceded by any visitor to 
Sarnath, Paharpur, Ajanta and Nagarjunikonda.^ It is true 
^t Kapilaya stu, Ramagrama, Sravasti and Vaisali. whirh~‘wpiy ' 
important places connected with the life of the J^iddha werg 
deserted when Fa-hien visited them ea rly i n lbe_ Mdi ceiitury, 
^^liL^^“s,^ij^ cumstance was prob ably due to the siiifting_o?~the 
econoi^c_ and political centre, rat her than Jo the Tecline of 
jg.^jbg JomT^try around them . There is clear evidence 
to show that Kashmir, Afghanistan and the Punjab were the 
strongholds of Buddhism during our period ; Fa-hien saw 
thousands of monasteries and myriads of monks in these pro¬ 
vinces. In the upper Gangetic plain, Plinduism and Buddhism 
s eem to have bee n equally popul ar and th e same^\TOs"D7obabjy 

■ Epigraphs liave been found at 


* Some however ascribe this work to Dignaga himself. 

Donations in favour of Buddhism mentioned in our epigraphs are 
no doubt relatively fewer than thosb recorded in favour of Hindu temples 
or gods and Brahmanas. The withdrawal of the patronage by. a section 
n ij®- classes does not seem to have affected the popularity of 

uuddhism. No epigraphs have, however, been recovered from the 

* unjab, where the religion was most popular. 
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athura, Kausambi and Kasia (the place of the Budd 
death) showing that these were sufficiently important centres 
of Buddhism. Numerous votive stupas and Buddhist statues 
discovered at Sarnath show that it was a very important centre 
of Buddhism, visited b}’' thousands of iDilgrims coming from 
far and near. The same was the case with Bodhgaya, where 
a special rest-house was built in our period for the convenience 
of the Ceylonese pilgrims. In Bengal Mrigasikhavana was a 
famous centre of Buddhist religion and culture. We have no 
reliable informatio n about Idle r elatiye_position of Hinduism 
fl rid ^u 3 (IEism ~ in ^e^^ and~ Western Indm. In western 
M^Fr'ashtraT*^ the Buddhist cave temples and monasteries at 
Bhaja, Kuda, Mahar, Bedsa, Junnar, Kanheri, etc. were occu¬ 
pied at least down to the 5th century and were being patronised 
not only by the aristocracy, but also by smiths, carpenters, 
garland-makers, goldsmiths, traders and doctors. 

The numerous cav es at Ajanta a nd ^^^£a^ show that they 
were famous centres of"*^u^{usm in e as^rn M^arashtra, 
nchTy end^^d"_^jd^^^^ Andhra country was 

stuZdeTwith Buddhist Stupas and Vihdras, but the most famous 
among them were those at Nagarjunikonda, which were dis¬ 
covered and excavated only in the thirties of the present 
century.’ It was most probably at this place that the famous 
Nagarjuna lived, preached and wTote, and it is no wonder that 


the place should have been one of the most important, 
thriving and populous centres of Buddhism. During the 3rd 
century it was richly endowed by several members of the 
Ikshvaku royal family, and its description by Fa-hien shows 
that it continued to thrive down to the beginning of the 5th 
century a.d. In Tamil country. Kanchi wa s a famnuQ Buddhis t 
cen^ s^i nce the beginning of the Christian era. I^ring_our 
p^iod it prodjiced Jhe^ jamous Dignaga and 

sup^reTTn abbot to^^N^^ Dharmapala. In Kathiaw^, 

Vdabhl was a famous Buddhist centre having a number of 
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asteries richly endowed by the Maitraka rulers. Some of 
these had started building up libraries also.' 

I t would appear t hat the Buddhist monasteries just started 


J^ities g of puj. 

not ^ow^^Tany^'orthm 

cen^. But so^^afteTiils’dep^ 

Valabhi started^their career as Uuiver- 
^ centres, when ~ Ibiegn o. receive“ri^ eudowm^ts' 
enabl ing themj^offer free tuitiom"boarding and lr>Hgi-r.g tn n 
nu mber oTstuaiSHr TKw th^"'’functioned as Bnddhis^t 
centres of learning and disseminated the doctrines of religion 
throughout Eastern Asia will be described in the next volume. 

The Buddhist monasteries were usually well-endowed and 
their residents were generally keen in following the rules of 
t e Order. Foreigners like Fa-hien were wel l struck by the 
l ^ty of conduct and strictness of behaviour of the Buddhist 
monks^ Monastic authorities were very particular'to’ bi^iiTter 
the needs of strangers and guests coming to them. 

yuns were a ^nitted into the Or der ea r ly in our p eriod. 
hei e was a nunnery a t Ju niiar’' in W^estern India and Fa-hieif’s 


a ccount ^ show^t^t there we re oth ers in the Punjab and The 
BlSjP- 9 ^.T!l? _heghining of the ^th century A.D.® The 
practice of admitting nunrinto the ^ waTgetthig un¬ 
popular and Buddhaghosha observes that it was no longer 
sanctioned in his time (c. 500 a.d.). 

the Hi nayaua and the Mahayana 
^ our peiT^ 

soihefimes there was keen rivalry betweeirtlie 
;^H°wers.,.of thl s ciioog: ' Th^ir monastiri'er weie lhe* *T^ 
ore often separate. In smaller places, however, the followers 
of the two schools lived together. 


\1A. VII, 67; JRAS. 1895, p. 383. 

* ASWl. IV. 23. 

’ Pa-hien, pp. 43-45. 
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Due to the growing popularity of the Mahayana cult, 
Buddhism became an attractive religion in our period. The 
Buddha image became quite common all over the country ; 
used to be the centre of rich worship almost similar^ to 
wlTicU prevails today in Hindu temples. There were magni- 
ficient Stupas and Chailyas built everywhere and the image of 
the Buddha was carried in ]>rocession in special chariots during 
the week preceding the full moon of Vaisakha, the date of his 
birth and enlightenment. The Buddhist establishments were 
decorated with artistic sculptures and paintings, describing the 
scenes of the last and earlier lives of the Blessed One. Buddhism 
was quite free from Tantric practice.? . during our period, but 
towards its end some Mahayana books libe. Suyarnapra bhdsa 
and Samadhirdja began to introduce |ua^ic spells and cha rnis 
which were destined to pave tjie 'way to latei Tantrisin. 

Buddhism had made considei^ble headw’ay in China, as 
has been alread}^ narrated in Chapter X\I , and we find Chinese 
pilgrims like Fa-hien coming to India in our period. Their 
objects were usually twofold,’ to visit holy places of Buddhism 
and to procure authentic texts of their sacred canon. Tim jnter- 
course however was_ not one-sided, for Indian Buddhists als o 
c goiuT^^ ^l^i“aj“_ nmubers to preach the gospel ami 
gaiiskrit works into Chi nese . The account of their 
work "mi 3 ^ activities has been already given in Chapter XVI. 


II. Jainism. 

The Vakataka-Gupta period is undoubtedly an important 
epoch in the history of Jainism. The knowledge of the Ang^ 
and PiirvaSt^ aS-^determiiied at tlm council 
c 3oo*mC., was ag;ain tiu;eatening; to l^.se into oblivion. Matters 
became worse owing to a long famine that occurred early in the 
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century a.d. In the year S40 of the Vira era* {313 a.d.) 
two councils were therefore simultaneously convoked by the 
Svetambaras, one at Mathura under the presidency of Skandila, 
and the other at Valablu" under that of (Jain) Nagarjuna. These 
councils settled the correct texts of the sacred writings. The 
texts so determined were later committed to writing at the 
second council at Valabhl held in 980 of the Vira era (453' a.d.), 
\\hich was presided over by Devardhi Kshamasramana. The 
l!lMlg5iaaLurgg_ ryhich charact erise d the Gu pta period resulted’ 
Jains starting to w'rite a n umber of coiiunentari es up on 




tlmir sacred texi^^ kjmwn as niryulctts~SL^ chuniis. 


The most 


important writer of this “class is Bhadrabahu II, who wrote 
niryuktis upon most of the important canonical works. 


Sanskrit was getting the upper hand in our period and it 
is interesti ng note that the Jains w'cre also beginning to 
s uccumb to it s charm . Umasvati’s famous TaU^iirtMdhi- 
gamasutra is written in- Sanskrit and not in Prakrit. The .same 
is the case wdth Siddhasena’s Nydydvatdra and a number of his 
Dvdtrimsikds. 


The precise following of Jainism, is. difficiilt to .cle.tei:inine^iu_^ 
^^^thura and Valablh continued to be the strong- 
holds of ovctambara Jainism. In northern Bengal Pundra- 
vardhana was a strong centre of Digambara Jainism. Epigraphs 
show that Jain establishments existed at Kaliaum in Gorakhpur 
district (U. P.) and Udayagiri in Central India, and there is no 
doubt that many more existed in other places in northern India, 
though we know nothing about them today. In south India 
Karnataka and Mysore were strongliolds of Digambara Jainism ; 


v.v ‘ P”® A i). if we accept the orthodox Jaiu 

view that the death of Mahayira took place in 527 u.c. The time will be 

yeap later, if we place this event in 477 u.c. as some scholars do at 
present. 

V 1 "*1councils are not so well known as the later council of 
valablii. hut iheir meeting is attested to by tlie Nandichrinii of 
JUiadasa (578 a.d.) and Yogasdstravritu Qf Hemachandra (1140 a.d.). 
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.e religion was richly jjatronised both b\^ the Kadainba a 
Ganga rulers. In Tamil coun try Jai nism had gained 
footing since the early centuries of the_ Christian era,_and 
important Tamil works like Naladiygr, PahnoU N^nujii 

had been written Jjv .eminent Jain scholar^ 
■) During our period in c. 470 a.d. Jmns^ couvened a special sangam 
of TheiV'own~l[t~ Mndiiraj und e the presidency of Vajranandi. In 


south Anrnt ’district, in^the viltage of PataUka, there was a 
famous Jain monastery, where Lokavibhanga was composed by 
Muni Sarvanandi in 458 a.d.* Kanchi also was a famous centre 
of Jainism and some of the Pallava and Pandya rulers were its 
followers. There was a keen rivalry between Jainism on one 
side and Saivisni on^lhe other, but it did not result in 
iMtaal persecution during our perio£. 


■m 


The ritual of public worship in Jina temples was rich and 
costly. Baths in perfumed oil and water were g^iven, flower- 
garlands and scents .were offeredj Md incense and lamps were 
burnt before the, image of one who had preached renunciation 
in its extreme form. special occasions, especially in the 
week preceding the full moon of kartika, the Jina image was 
taken out in a grand procession. Jain monasteries were richly 
endowed ; usually half the revenues were spent over the 
expenses connected with public rituals and the other half over 
the maintenance of the monks and nuns. 


The rich patronage offe red to the r eligion by the state and 

spciety to Jmroduce _ .l^i^m„Ajse£tip n~orthe 

monks,‘who began to arguethey need notjnpve thr miighouT 
thf^year, but may settle do wn penuauently in m onast e ries. 
Some ’fiegan to wear coloured and scented clothes and others to 
use carriages and comfortable beds. Prophesying and selling of 
Jina images was started by others as a profession. Leaders of 


1 'I'u .vinal Prakrit work is not available. Its Sanskrit rendering 
m.de Si’" 
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Jain religion came forward in time to condemn these 
tendencies. Their efforts were however only partly successful. 

As is well known, the Digambaras do not accept the canon 
as finally determined at Valabhi. According to them the only 
surviving portions of the twelve An gas have been preserved in 
the Shatkhanddgama, Kashdyapahuda and Mahdbandha. The 


dates of the.se works, which are of course in Prakrit, cannot be 
determined with certainty, but they seem to have been composed 
towards the end of the and or the beginning of the 3rd century 
A.D. Our age th erefore is as important in the history of the 
lite rature a nn^tEat~of the ^^ Digainbara one. The 
Digambar a yrorks referred to above deal with the doctrine of 
K winan and the caus es of bondage udiich tie-down the soul to 
Savisdra. _ 


Jain religio n and philosophy are remarkably conservative ; 

AoilSlin them, as we ^ 
A Hindmsm or Buddhism. 'Hie^historian can, therefore, 
^ISjdly refer to any religious practices or philosophical dogmas 
as bein^ evolved in our period. Towards its beginning, ho^ 
ever, Umasvati composed (in c. 200 a.d.) his famous w'ork 
TattvdrthddhigamasiHra which is a very useful manual for 
understanding the main features of Jain religion, philosophy, 
cosmography, ontology and ethics. It is in fact the most 
important non-canonical work, and has the merit of explaining 
the fundamental principles of Jainism in a very lucid and 
effective manner. It is accepted both by the Digambaras . and 
the Svetambaras and has been extensively commented upon. 

t o note tl mJ'J^jvas^in ou r age that Jain 

^»l°®°?.^ilAiELA®^J.A£A?I??VApffer£ationd”e 

dogmas a nd . ten^. Tlie~most prominent 
among these was un'^onbtedly SiJdhasena Divakara, who 
flourished in the 5th century a.d. In his famous work 
Sanmati-tarka he proceeds to support the scriptural doctrine of 
Anekdntavdda with cogent arguments based purely on logic ; 
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[c^ 


undoubtedly strikes us more as a philosopher than as 
eologian. 


;l 


The rational tendency of the_age gave great impetus^ to, 
the progress of logic among^ the Jaipa- Siddhasena Divakara is 
also the father of Jain logic. His Nydyavatdra is the first 
systematic Jain work on this topic and its merit lies in its not 
being sectarian in its outlook. 

the practice^of writinjg^vorks on logic in_ such a manner as not 
to clash with the religious dogmas either of the. Hindus or of 
the Buddhists or of the Jains^ This method was followed by 
aTumber of later Buddhist and Jain writers and helped the 
development of the science in the mediaeval times. 


12. GENER.ti. View. 

Let us now make a general resiimd of the religious and 
philosophical condition. Self-complacency had not yet become 
the characteristic of the mental outlook of the leaders of our 
religious movements and philosophical thought. They were 
alert and on the look out to see and examine the new theories 
and movements that were coming into prominence. Ever;^ 
philosophical ^stem was up-tO:date jind i_^ 

added new jections to its traditional wor ks , reviewing a nd 
routing the theories, of the opposing^schools. It is in this, 
period That we for the first time see the conflict^of mind with 
mind and theory with theory in the sphere of Indian jihilosophy, 
fjr"direct attacks and refutations of each other’s systems did 
not take place earlier among the followers, of Hinduism’, 
Buddhism and Jainisni. Philoso phical controversies were how¬ 
ever carried on with decorum aTid without CTeadiig'ah^ 
neS ; the " followers of different religjons continu^ed^ liveTn 
harmony. 

' HincUiism still knew how to adjust itself to new surround¬ 
ings and abandon gracefully a position that had become 
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It still continued to believe in the gospel of 
Krinvanto visvamdryaih ; the spread of Hinduism in Indo- 
China and the East Indies in our period is a glorious example 
in this connection. At home it continued to absorb peacefully 
the foreign tribes like the Sakas and the Hunas, who had come 
as conquerors. 

It was still keeping an even balance between Dharma and 
Moksha on one side and Artha and Kama on the other. It was 
not yet overgrown with superstitions. Notions of astrology 


had n ot j^et begun to swa y the jnind of _ the^,ayerage Hiudu, 
^or was he prescr ibed an unending series of vrtilas and rituals^ 
to be performed almost on ever y day of t he year^ 

The achievements of the Hindu systems of philosophy in 
our period were mostly critical, and consisted of readjustments 
necessitated by mutual studies and controversies. But our » 


period^yas undoubtedly t he m qst_ cre ative one in the ca se oTHrT 
Mah ayan a schoo l of Bud dhi^i. The most original, the most 
daring and the most far-reaching contributions of this school 
to the progress of philosophy were made by its thinkers who 
flourished in our period. 
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CHAPTER XX 




EDUCATION, literature AND SCIENCES. 

• One can hardly understand the spirit, importance and 
characteristics of an age without studying its educational 
institutions, understanding the nature of its literature, and 
ascertaining its achievements in the different branches of 
sciences and fine arts. We therefore now proceed to study the 
education, literature and sciences of our period in this chapter ; 
fine arts will be discussed in Chap. XXII. 

I. Education. 

Since very early times, private teacher was the pivot of 
ancient Indian system of education. He used to train students 
as a matter of duty, content with such honorarium as may 
be voluntarily paid to him by the guardians of his students. 
This uncertain income was supplemented by the teacher’s 
professional earnings as a priest and by such grants and dona¬ 
tions, which he occasionally received from the state or wealthy 
citizens. Holy places {itrthds ) and capitals of kingdoms thus 
tended to become educational centres from early tim^, because 
they offered the best chances to the teacher of supplementing 
his uncertain income from the above sources. The same was 
the case in our period. Of the capital cities Pataliputra and 
Valabhl are definitely known to have been famous centres of 
education, and the same must have been the case of UjjayinI, 
Padi^avatl, Pravarapura, and Vatsagulma (Basim). To turn 
to tirthds, we find that the Brahmanas of Ayodhya were famo^ 
for their skill in the. exposition of Mantra, Sutra and Bhdshy£, 


’ Cf. El. X, 72 . 
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’^L 


:5as0>tne same must have been the case with those of other holy 
places like Benares, Mathura, Nasik and KanchL The la^- 
mentioned place was a centre of both Hindu and Buddhist 
learning, and one of its famous scholars Dliarmapala became 
the head of the famous University of Nalanda in the 6th 
century.^ 

The fame of Taxila was on the decline ; the Shaka kings, 
who were ruling over it during our period, were almo^ 
barbarous, and they could not encourage the cause of education. 
When Fa-hien visited the place at the beginning of the 5th 
century a.d., he found there nothing of educational importance. 


I. Agrahara Villages as Centres of Learning. - 

Agrahara villages, containing learned Brahmanas enjoying 
shares in their revenues assigned to them for maintenance by 
the state, had become famous centres of learning in our period.. 
King Umavarman of Kalihga used to take care to see that the 
number of the Agrahara villages in his kingdom was never less 
than 36.* It is almost certain that other kings of our period 
also followed similar policy in order to encourage the cause of 
religion and educaticm. The donees in the Agrahara villages, 
however, were not merely devoted to their own studies, but 
many of them were celebrated teachers w’ho could attract 
students from far and wude. Thus the Brahmanas of Jthe 
Agrahara village of Pishtapuram, modern Pithapurani in 
Godavari district, were famous both as scholars and teachers 
in the 6th century a.d.® The donee of the Papdurangapalli 
grant (c. 500 a.d.) was a teacher of hundreds of Brahmapas.'* 


‘ Watters, II, 168-9. 

»E/. XU. 5. 

»; Tandiwada grant, El. XVIII, 98. 
‘ ; mar. 1929, p. 197. 
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ere is therefore no doubt that the Agrahdra villages in 
period were usually centres of higher education. If a small 
ruler like Umavarman used to maintain as many as 36 of them, 
their number in larger kingdoms like those of the Vakatakas 
and the Guptas may well have been easily more than 100 . 
Most of the rulers of these kingdoms were patrons of 
Brahmanism and many of them like Samudra-gupta, Chandra- 
gupta II and Pravara-sena II were lovers of learning. 

. Agrahdra villages, therefore, must have been very numer^s 
in our period and they were the main centres of higher learning, 
^part from capital cities and iirthas. 

In Soutli India centres of higher learning were known as 
Ghatikds. We have no detailed information about them during 
our period, but it seems that they were something like post- 
graduate colleges/ There was a famous Ghatikd at Kafi chi, 
drawing students from far and near. This institution was 
located in a temple and the same was probably the case with 
other Ghatikds. We can then well conclude that they were the 
precursors of the temple-colleges of the later period. 


2 . Rise of Mon.4stic Colleges. 

Buddhist monasteries began to develop into educational 
institutions during our period. When Fa-hien visited Nalanda 
in c. 410 A.D., there was no educational activity at the place ; 
but by the end of the 5th century this Buddhist monastery 
became a famous University, thanks to the generosity of a 
number of Hindu emperors of the Gupta dynasty. Several 
monasteries were built to accommodate the growing population” 
of monk-student^. Particular attention was given to the 
development of the library, and the teachers of the University 
were beginning to get international reputation by the end of 

* Mayura-i^arinan started for the Ghatiha of Kafichi along with his 
teacher. EL VIJI, 31. 
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period. The establishment was a Mahayana one and must 
have naturally concentrated bn the studies of the works of 
Asaiiga, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu and Dignaga. But Hindu and 
Jain systems of philosophy were also taught in the University 
in order to enable the Buddhist controversialist to meet hTs 
opponents on their own ground. Detailed information about 
the organisation and administration of this University will be 
given in Vol. VII. 

We may well presume that other important Buddhist 
monasteries had also begun to become centres of learning 
during the latter half of our period (c. 400-550 a.d.). There is 
no direct evidence on the point, but since they had acquired 
the status of colleges in c. 625 A.D., the. transformation, we 
may presume, must have started at least about a century earlier. 

Let us now survey the curricula followed in our schools 
and colleges. The...Vedic studies definitely fell into the baclc- 
^^und. Puranas were remodelled in our period and the 
Dha nna^stra and the different branches of philosophy developed 
literature with great rapidity. We may, therefore, well 
presume that Puranas, Smritis, logic and metaphj^sics must 
have been studied with great enthusiasm in the colleges of our 
period. Sanskrit grammar, being the key subject, must have 
studied everywhere. Astronomy-cuin-astrology was 
.gradually becoming popular.^ 

The general level of culture and learning was very high 
among the Brahnianas during our period on account of theTarge 
number of Agyaharas and the assiduosness with which educa¬ 
tion was imparted in them. But the same was not the case 
with the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Their Upanayana was being 
gradually discontinued, to the great detriment, not only of their 
Vedic studies, but also of their cultural education. Female 
^ucation suffered a definite set-back in this period owing to^ 

‘ See Altekar, Education in Ancient India {2iul edition) for more 
detailed information about this section. 
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disappearance of girls’ Upctnay’arm. The situation dete _ 
rated further owing to the lowering of tlieir marriageable age 
to 12, which rendered any serious education worth the name 
impossible. In cultured families, however, special tutors us(^ 
to be maintained for imparting higher education to girls, som_e 
of whom became poetesses and authoresses in later life. 


3. Technical and Primary Education. 

Technical education was imparted usually in the family 
itself, as most of the professions had become hereditary. When 
however this was not possible, you ng stu dents u sed to indenture 
themselves as apprentices to ptisan ma sters for an agree^ 
number of years. During t he' earlier parL£l theT 

used to learn the craft, free of charge, but during its latter h^ 
they were required to work gratis in their masters workshojis, 
as a compensation for their trouble in training them.^ 

We have not much information about primary education. 
In our period, Upanayana and Vedic studies presupposed the 
ability to read and write, and since it was obligatory for the 
Brahmanas, literacy amongst them must have been very high. 
The gradual disappearance of Upanayana from the Kshatriy^ 
Vais^ tehdeTTojjncrease the illiteracy among them. W> 

n^’liow^er well’ pre“ssume_^ that about 60% of the regenera^ 

^asieridvijas} could read and write in our period^ Most of 

the gudras and untouchables were illiterates. 

Primary education commenced at about the age of 5 and 
was TnTparted by Teachers who w^e called Ddrakacharyas. 
Very often teachers who taught the Vedic hymns also initiated 
their students in the 3 R’s. Li^Mas or primary schools existed 
in several villages. Children of rich families used to write on 
wooden boards in some kind of colour. In poorer schools. 


Narada, Chap. V, 16 - 21 . 
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labets were written by the finger on the ground covered 
with sand or fine dust. The curriculum in primary schools 
consisted mainly of the 3 R’s. In advanced schools, students 
were also encouraged to memorise primers of Sanskrit grammar. 


II. Sanskrit Riter.ature. 


Let us now take a survey of the literature of the period. 
The theory that Sanskrit language was in a state of abeyance 
uring the post-Asokan and pre-Gupta period has now been 
completely exploded. The early works of Buddhists and Jains 
were composed in Pali and Prakrits, but their loyalty to 
vernaculars became eventually lukewarm. Sanskrit had a 
^cided super iority over_ Pali and Prakrits 

vocabulary, compactn ess of its form" and ' expressiveness 
idioms. As K-akrits began to develop and HTff'eFehtiate 
more and more from one another, Sanskrit naturally attained 
Ihe position of the lingua franca, and W'e find that the 
M^ iayana Buddhis ts acc epted it for their sacred c anon more 
than a century before the rise of the Gupta empire. ^ The 
attraction of Sanskrit had become so strong even in the second 
century A.D., that a foreign ruler like Rudra-daman I began to 
spend his leisure hours in its cultivation. If we are to trust 
his court poet, he had even composed a number of good and' 
graceful poems in that language. 

There can, howev er, be no doubt t^t with the rise of the 
G upta empire, the progress of Sanskri't"^t‘Tir''additibnaT[ 


‘ JStakamala of Arya .Sura, which describes the incidents in 
me past lives of the Buddha in the classical Kavva style is also a ore- 
Lalitavistara, which narrates the life of the Buddha 

Buam” ’ Au These two books .show that the 

jml lusts had begun to prefer Sanskrit to Prakrit as early as the 1 st 

for fi ^ven 111 the case of those works which were intended 

the masses. 


26 
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__ The Satavahana rulers were staunch followers of 
Hinduism, and probably they were Brahmanas. But they used 
to patronise Prakrit as their court language/ The same was 
the case with the Ikshvakus, the early Pallavas and the 
Vakatakas, wdio were the immediate successors of the Sata- 
vahanas in the South. Thoug h the Guptas were Vaisyas, th^ 
were so zealous admirers of Sanskrit that they are said to have 
enjoined it^ use even in their harem.^ This encouragement 
undoubtedly resulted in a great and all-round development of 
Sanskrit literature. 

As observed already, Kdvya (court poetry) was fairly 
popular even in the 2nd century a.d. Its development pre¬ 
supposes works on dramaturgy and poetics. ^.he_ ^dlyamslrg 
of Bharata, composed ii^the earliot period, ootdjnued to g uide 
the dramatists o f our period ; no new work was composed. 
RiniaiarmirMedhavin and Rajamitra, who flourished between 
c. 200 and 400 A.D., made important contributions to the 
development of the AlamkdraUslra (poetics), but their works 
have not been preserved. The earliest extant works on this 
science were composed towards the end of the period by 
Bhamaha, Rudrata, and Dandin.^ Th^^ence, however, 
still in its infancy and was busying itself only with the fig ure 
orspeSirf^uSainSM^ problems connected with the essei^ 
of poe^" or with* and rasa were_ hot yet engaging its 

attentio£. 




. ra,a, one of 

io/ilofoii, an a” J jj, p„sem size. Brilialkalhs 

S gSS »as also composed at the Sa.avaliaaa coar.. 

! il, 40 ff. Accordin,? to another view, how- 

was not the predecessor but the successor of Dandin, 
Shf HWa'5- 0/ SansM Lilent«,e, p. 375). In that case he would 

not fall within our period. 
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I. The Authors op the Age: Bhasa. 






The chronology of Sanskrit authors is still to a great extent 
unsettled, but it seems fairly certain that Bhasa, Sudraka, 
I^lidasa, Visakhadatta and Bharavi flourished in our ag~. 
Inscriptions of our period reveal thie names of some other poets, 
who will also be referred to later. 

Curiously enough the opinion among scholars is sharply 
^livided as to whether we have really discoveredl:he plays of the 
poet Bhasa, who has been sO highly praised by Kalidasa and 
Bana^ One school maintains that the thirteen Trivandrum, 
plays do not really belong to Bhasa, but to some second-rate 
dramatist. It points out that none of them gives Bhasa as the 
name of its author, and that man}?^ of the verses attributed to 
that poet by mediaeval anthologies do not occur in them. The 
opposite school demurs .to this conclusion, mainly on the ground 
that the Svapna-Vdsavadattd of the Trivandrum plays possesses 
niost of the features noticed by the ancient critics and poets 
about Bhasa’s drama of that name. And as there is a marked 
siniilarity about the language and the dramatic technique of 
the thirteen Trivandrum plays, it is claimed that all of thenr 
should be ascribed to Bhasa. This view seems to be the more 
probable one.^ 

Bhasa seems to have flourished about a century or so before ' 
Kalidasa, and his time may, therefore, be taken to be c. 300 
a.d. So far thirteen plays of his have come to light and they 
are the Madhyamavydyo^a, the Duia-Ghatotkadm, the Karnor 
bjidm, the Orubhanga, the Panchardlra, the Dutavdkya, the 
BdJ^iarita, the Prativm, the Abhisheka, the Avimdraka, the 
Pjratijnd-Yaugandhardyana, the Svapna-Vdsavadattd, and the 


* For arguments in favour of the authenticity of the plays of Bhasa, 
see T. Ganapati Sastri, BMsa's works, a Critical Study; Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama; Pusalkar, Bhasa, a Study. For the contrary view, consult 
Barnett, JRAS. 1919, pp. 233-4; Levi, ZDMG. LXXII, 203-8; Kane, 
^n'idhajMnavistara, 1920, pp. 97-102 and Pisharoti, IHQ. V, 552-558. 
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hdrudatta. The majority of these plays are based upon 
themes^ but Bhasa shows considerable skill in dramatising them. 


Characterisation is effective and the language and style are racy 
and direct. 


*' 2. Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa, the most famous and gifted poet in Sanskrit 
literature, was jnost probably a contemporary of Chandra-gupta 
II, and may be taken to have lived between c. 360 and 420 a.'d. 
Unfortunately modern research has not yet succeeded in con¬ 
clusively fixing his date. One school holds that he flourished 
in the first century b.c., and the other maintains that he lived 
in the Gupta period. The first school points out how the 
tradition asserts that the poet was a contemporary of Vikrama, 
the founder of the Vikrama era, and how he gives minute 
details about the Sunga times, possible to be known only by a 
contemporary. Vikrama, the patron of Kalidasa, can, however, 
also be Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, and even a poet of 
later times can give minute details of an earler age from 
sources known to liitn, but no longer available to us. The 
advocates of the first school lay particular emphasis upon the 
admitted resemblance between some verses of Asvaghosha and 
Kalidasa, and point out that if we place Kalidasa in the Gupta 
period, we shall have to suppose that the greatest among the 
Sanskrit poets had borrow’ed some of his ideas from the Buddihst 
author. This argument also is not very decisive ; for like other 
' great poets in all countries, Kalidasa may w'ell have taken a 
few ideas from his predecessors. Almost in each case, however, 
Kalidasa is seen improving upon the original. 

I^itera^j^radition^ states that Kalidasa had revised ^Jl^g 
poeirT'Seiubrndha of king Pravara-seM. We have shown 
already how the author of the Setubandha is none other than 
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/akataka king Pravara-sena II (ante, p. 114) ; very pro¬ 
bably Kalidasa was his tutor for some time. Ramagirisvamin 
of Ramtek was highly revered by the Vakatakas, and ii is quite 
possible that it was during a visit to this place in the company 
of the royal family that the idea occurred to Kalidasa to make 
this mountain the place of exile of his hero in the Meghaduia. 
It must be, however, admitted that \ye have so far no decisive, 
direct and definite evidence to place Kalidasa in the Gupta age. 
Tim balance of evidence however suggests that the end of tlie 


century a.d. is the most probable time of the poet. 

The RMusamhdra, the M^vik-Agnimitr^ the Kumdra- 
sambhava , the Meghaduta, the Sakiinial^ and the Raghu- 
yaihs a are the main works of Kalidasa and they were probably 
composed in the stated order. Kuntales varadau tya, which was 
£i'obably a drama, has also been attributed to him, but it has 
not yet been recovered. It is probable that the Setubandha of 
Pravara-sena may have been revised by him. 

By a universal consensus of opinion, Kalidasa has been 
regarded as the best poet in Sanskrit literature, and he well 
deserves this honour. His poetry is characterised by grace, 
simplicity and sentiment and is decorated by striking figures 
of speechT He is deserv edly famous for his similes, which 
appeal Jq us l^^heir beautyj appropriateness and variety. In 
characterisation he has few equals. He is superb in describing 
the emotions of love and pathos. His love of nature is as 
unequalled as his power of describing it. Works of Kalidasa 
ure not only noteworthy for their aesthetic beauty and poetic 
appeal, but they are equally valuable for the ideals which they 
place before the society. By studying them the reader knows 
the Hindu ideals about the duties and responsibilities of persons 
in tbe different grades of societ}^ and in the various stages of 
life. His writings abound* with pithy sayings containing 
salutary ad\dce couched in beautiful language, from which 
persons in all walks of life can derive immense benefit. 
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3 . Other Poets. 



^ / Sudraka, the author of the Mrichchhakatika, also seems to 

have flourished in the 4 th century a.d. The drama asserts that 
its author was a king, but no ruler of this rather unusual name 
is known so far. The Mrichchhakatika is one of the most 
interesting dramas in Sanskrit literature, and its relationship 
to the Chdrudaita of Ehasa has given rise to several problems 
and controversies, which have not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

. Visakhadatta most probably flourished in the 4 th century. 
Some scholars, however, place him a few centuries later.^ His 
play Mudxa-Rdkshasa dramatises the revolution which placed 
/ Cbandra-gupta Maury a on the throne of Magadha. This 
author had written a political drama, named ^J^h^^^ndra-gupta, 
describing how prince Chandra-gupta killed the ^ka king^n 
the guise of his sister-in-law and eventually ascended the Gupta 
throne. The entire drama, however, has not yet been 
recovered and we can get only an imperfect idea of its contents 
from the few extracts preserved in later works on dramaturgy 
and poetics.^ 

ffi . Eharavi, the author of the Kirdidrjuniyam . flourished 
towards the middle of the 6 th century. The same may have been 
. the case with Bhatti, the author of th e Rdvanavadha popularly 
known as the l^hattik dvy^, which illustrates the rules of 
grammar, while narrating the life of Rama. Some scholars 
identify Bhatfi with Bhartrihari, the famous author of the three 
Satakas. Others do not accept this view but are still inclined 
to place Bhartrihari somewhere in the 6 th century a.d. 
Whether th e the author of the 

padryoT^^^ be identified wi the author or authors of the 
Bhattik^oya and the three Satakas, is still a moot question.^ 


^ Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 204. 

^ ]A. 1923, p. 203; see also ante, pp. 161-62. 

* Keith History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 116, 176. 
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igupta and Bhartrimen tlia are other authors of our period^, ‘ 
but'Tlieir works have not been preserved. Bhartrimentlia was 
the author of the Hayagrivavadha and tradition asserts that it 
was so highly appreciated by Matrigupta, the poet king of 
Kashmir, that he sent a golden dish to place below it, lest its 
flavour should ooze out on bare ground. Dramatists Sauinilla 
and Kulaputra, who were popular in the days^of Kdlidasa, are 
also known to us only by their nam^^ They probably 
flourished in the 3rd century a.d. 


Some epigraphs of our period have preserved beautiful 
specimens of classical poetry and it is necessary to say a few 
words about their authors. The foremost among them is 
undoubtedly H arish ena, wdio was a general and foreign minister 
under Samudra-gupta. His panegyric {prasasti) of Samudra- 
gupta, inscribed on the Asokan pillar at Allahabad, is un¬ 
doubtedly a poem of great merit. Being partly in prose and 
partly in metre, it belongs to th e variety of Kdvya known ^. 
Chavi^. The author shows himself to be a master of both 
tile Vaidarbhi (simple) and Gaudi (ornate) styles, the former 
being used for the metrical and the latter for the prose portions 
of the compositil^n. Choice of words is judicious ; figures of 
speech a rg beau tiful, ^ ^h e p ower of t he poet to give an effecti^ 
and_graphic pen-picture of a critical situation, like Samu^a- 
gupta’s selection as his father’s successor from among aspiring 


princes, is indeed remarkable. 

Vasul^ tlie author of the panegryic of Yaso-vannan (c. 
540 A.D.), w^as an equally able poet, though we have only a 
small poem of his preserved for us. Rav isanti, the author of 
the Haraha prasasti of the Maukhari king, was his junior 
contemporary. Va tsabhatfi , the author of the Mandasor prasasti 
of Kumara-gupta and Bandhu-varman, was a poet of no high 
order, but we should be grateful to him for his neat poem ; 


* Rajatarangini, II, 125, 260. 
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supplies us with valuable data showing that Kalidasa could 
not have flourished after c. 475 a.d. Kubja, the author of the 
Talgunda prasasli, shows a remarkable mastery over compli¬ 
cated Sanskrit metres. .Saba was a poet in the court of 
Chandra-gupta II, but no works of his have been handed down 
to our time. 

It is a mat to^oJi^.^ep Regret tliat^be above poets shoul^ 
have been_content only with writing small pras ci stis , instead of 


addressing tiiem'selves to the task of giving a detailed and 


systematic history of their patrons and their ancesto^.^ TlTe 
^Gupta age is undoubtedly the golden age of ancient Indiair 
llHstory anTTT is a great pity that we should have no adequate 
/and comprehensive account of its achievements from con- 
^temporary historian. No works on history were written in 
^ India during our period. Ceylon, however, produced the 
Dtpavavisa and the Mahavanisa^ which throw considerable light 
on the history of the island, and incidentally on some of the 
events in the history of India. 

Fable 


4- 


To turn from history to fable, we liave to that the original 
'Paiichalantra was compo sed by Vishnu sarm an, sometime during" 
the (jupta pe riod. ~^"TRi^'Q^*^ is deservedly popular ; it narrate 
its'^S^lSHTes in a simple yet elegant style, and is full of 
salutary advice and worldly wisdom. Th^b ook has ])layed an 
i mportant part in t he liter ature of the.world j about two hundred 
l^ions^^it are known to exigt in njpjcg. than fifty languages 
of the Wo'ridYa'nd about three-fourths of these are non-IndknT 
it was tr^slated into Pahlavl before 570 a.d. and it reached 
Europe before the nth century ; its versions into Greek, Eatin, 
Spanish, Italian, German, English and old Slavonic languages 
had come into existence before the close of the i6th century. 


‘ It is not impossible that some of these poets may have written 
historical poems, not preserved to our ages; but this is a rather remote 
possibility. 
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5. Technical Literature 



Though there was a great boom in Sanskrit literature 
during our period, its outpu^ in works on Sanskrit grammar 
is..disa,PPoin^ig. Tlijs was undoubtedly due to the gre^t 
popuJ.^tj of the works of Pan ini, Katy ayana'anOataiiT^ 

. acceptance of a new work extrem^ 

it not almost impossMe. A Buddhist scholar from 
Bengal named Chandragpmin. however, composed a book on , 
■grammar, called Chandra-yy^arana after him, which has been ■ ^ 
recovered from its Tibetan translation. The boo^seems to have 
popular among Buddhi^. ' iroinits“p'Hnini’s ruias 
about Vedic accent and grammar, recasts some of his other 
Sutras and adds 35 new ones. The author flourished in the 
1st half of the 6th century a.d. Amarasiriiha. th^ author of the f 
Ama rakosha^ the most popular Sanskrit dictionary, flourished ^ 
^t^t^pt jhe same tiine^ He was a Buddhist, yet his book h^ 
Become most popular even among the Hindus. Srutabodha, a . :;j 

l ^ndboo k on metres, has been ascribed to Kalidasa, but^tl\g" 

dpubtfijl. Varahamihira also deals with l 
inetres in one of the sections of the Brihatsamhiid. The section ^ 

■of the Agtiipura'^a ilealing with metres probably belongs to our 
the case with the section of the Vishnudh(^- 
wo/tftra PMrflpo., which deals with painting and gives detailed 
instructions about surface preparation in fresco paintings and 
the use of the different colours in them. 


6. Religious and Philosophical Literature 

We now proceed to take a brief survey of the religious and 
philosophical literature. Puranas were in existence in India as 
early as the later Vedic periofl. They used to devote themselves 
to the theoiies about the creation and re-absorption of the 
universe, describe the history of important dynasties and give 
an account of the lives and achievements of famous sages. 
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_jrly in the Gupta age, the custodians of the Puranas made 
them up-to-date, by bringing the history of the dynasties of the 
Kali age down to c. 350 a.d. They also added a number of 
chapters in glorification of Siva and Vishnu and thus helped the 
popularisation of the Bhakti school. As we have shown already,, 
the chapters in the Puranas, prescribing a number of Vratas, 
had not been added during our period (a7iie, p. 377)- 

The Smritis of Yajnaval kya, Narada, Ka t yayana and 

Ydjnavalkya- 


Brih^patTmost probably belong to o^ peri^. 
smritfis perhaps the most systematic and evenly balanced work 


of its class, for it pays equal attention to the description of 
Achdra (rituals), Vyavahdra (civil law), and Prdyaschitta 
(penances).^ Civil law and legal procedure were rapidly 
developing in our perioJ'and the work of Narada^ Katyayana^ 
and Brihaspati are devoted entirely to their discussion. In the- 
realm of the Arthafetra^ it is likely that the Pdmandaki^ 
Nitisdra was written in our period, probably by a minister o^ 
the Guptal It is however mostly a summary of the previou7> 
work of Kautilya. 

The main authors of philosophical works have been already 
mentioned in Chapter XIX, where their contributions to Hindu,. 
Buddhist and Jain metaphysics and logic have been discussed.. 
They need not be, therefore, again discussed here,. 


7 . Dr.aVIDIAN Literature 

Let us now turn to Dravidian literature. The literature of 
Tamil alone among them goes back to our period. As may 
be expected, it is mostly in poetry, prose being practically 
unknown. Metres used are characterised by great simplicity 


1 these three topics are to be seen forming part of the recons¬ 
tructed Brihaspati-sniriti published as Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
Vol tyxYV* but it is doubtful whether these parts can be attributed 
t?one Tnd the same author. 
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neither .the number of Hnes to a stanza nor those of_ 
feet to a line being strictly determined. Complex metres from 
Sanskrit poetry had not yet become'popular. The rhythm is 
generally good and the expression both compact and vivid. 
Love and war were the main themes of poetry. The poems are 
remarl£ably free from clogging literary conventions and replete 
with a simple realism that succeeds with a few bold strokes 
and a rare economy of words in recalling many scenes of daily 
life in town and country, shops and fields, temples and palaces, 
in Brahmana households and fishermen’s huts. The Tamil 
l^rature of the Sangam age holds a unique place in the whole 
range of India’s literatures in many languages, including 
Sanskrit, for this universal realism, but owing to the difficulty 
of the early idiom, even Tamilians are not as alive to its beau ties 
as one could exp^t. 

The earliest attempts to translate the Rdmayana and the 
Mahabhdrata into Tamil most probably go back to our age ; it 
must however be admitted that these early versions have not 
been preserved to our times.^ 


III. The Sciences 


We shall now proceed to consider the condition and 
progress of sciences during our period, and while doing so shall 
also refer to important authors and their works in this field. 
Mathematics, astronomy, medicine, chemistry, physics and 
metallurgy have to be mainly considered in this connection. 


I. Mathematics. 


Unfortunately no treatises that can be described either as 
textbooks, or as systematic and comprehensive vyorks on these 

‘ I am indebted to Prof. K. A. Nilkantha Sastri for the information 
about the Tamil literature given above. A. S. A. 
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^bjects, have been handed down to us. A few books __ 

been preserved, but they are usually ^ the nature^^ slioffj^ias^ 
notes jotted do\TO b^a^^fessor lecturing to advanced classes. 
We have, therefore, to draw our own inferences from these 
works as to the condition and progress of the different sciences 
in our age. Thus, to give one instance, the Aryabhajiycijn re ers 
to some of the important properties of circles and trianj^ es , we 
have therefore to conclude that most of the theorems included 
in the first four books of Euclid must have been worked out by 
this time. But we have not a single work handed down to us 
dealing with the whole geometry in a systematic manner. 

The most epoch^akin^g achievement of our age in t^ 
realm'‘’'^~antEnied^ waslhe discovery of the decimal system of 
I m r a TT onT nowliccepted and followed all over the world, based 
upon*tEe principle of the place-value of the first nine numbers 
and the use of the zero. This notation system has immensely 
simplified arithmetical calculations and processes, and we can 
at present hardly imagine that there ever was a time when 
our ancestors all over the world were expressing a number like 
one thousand one hundred and eleven not as i,iii, but by four 
different and distinct symbols, the last ‘one denoting one, the 
third one, ten, the second one, hundred, and the first one, one 
thousand. Symbols for ten, twenty, thirty, forty, etc. as well 
as those for hundred, thousand, etc. were all distinct and 
different. big numbers was yejy 

cumbcrsom^_ but ^\^en Europe was it down to th^ 

12 th century when_h leaint t^ decimal system of notation froiu^ 
^ Ara^- ^^^Eors lik^])n_ Washita (gth centuryj7 

A1 Masudi (lolK century) ard AlbejurdJiilE century), however, 
giTe the credit of the^ disco of the new system to the 
Hindus.^ It is therefore clear that there is no reason to doubt 


» B. B. Dntt in Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, XXIV, 
194 £f. 
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to who discovered the system. Kaye’s view that the Hindus 
were not the discoverers of this notation is altogether untenable. 


When^^epctly the Hindu mathem aticia ns made the epoch- 
mddug^iscovery is however not kno\vn. Nor has the name 
the discoverer been preserved. The new system of notation is 
Mowed by Varahamihira (550 a.dT)^ and is referred to bj 
■^yabhata (499 a.d.) in the Aryabhatiyan^{ll, 2).“ The method 
of extracting square root and cube root which he describes in 


11, 4 and 5 , is just the one now in vogue in India, and it 
distinctly presupposes the decimal place value of numbers. It 
IS therefore clear that the new decimal system of notation was 
well established among the mathematicians in the 5 th century • 
and we may therefore place its discovery at least a century or 
two earlier,® 


Though the mathematicians were using the new system of 
notation from the 5th century a.d., it took several centuries 
for the society as a whole to accept it. It is first used in 
epigraphs in the Samlcheda inscription of 695 a.d. {EI. II, 20). 
Ordinary people probably looked askance for a long time at a 
system of notation where the same figure say, seven, would 
stand for seven, seventy, seven hundred, seven thousand, etc., 
according to its place. They probably preferred the old system 
where the symbols 7,000, 700, 70 and 7 were all different and 
distinct. 


‘Varahamihira expresses 584 as veda (=4), ashta (=8), and bhuta 
(=5) {Panchasiddlidntikd, Act XVIII, 1); the figures mentioned are of 
course to .be written from right to left. 427 is expressed as saptd- 
h'ivedasamkhyain (Ibid. I, 8), sapta, ah<i and veda standing for 7, 2 
and 4 respectively. 

*cf. ^ I 

^ ^11 

® The Bakshali arithmetic {c. 300 a.d.) uses the decimal system; but 
as its present Ms. belongs to the"9th century a.d., we cannot exclude the 
possibility of its transcriber having introduced the new decimal system 
that had become popular in the interval. Its original author may or 
tuay not have used it. 
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The Bakshali manuscript/ which is unfortunately fr^- 
mentary; is the only work that gives us a fairly comprehensive 
ilea of the state of mathematics during our period. It not only 
deals with elementary topics like fractions, square roots, 
arithmetical and geometric progressions, etc. but also deals wit 
advanced topics like summation of complex series, simu taneous 
linear equations and indeterminate equations of t e secon 
de^^ree It also shows that some work was being done on the 
theory of numbers in the direction of extracting the square root 

of a non-square number. • - r 

The next work we have to consider is the famous 

Aryabhatiyam written by Aryabhata I in 499 a.d. at Pataliputra. 
Problems of mathematics are only incidentally dealt with in this 
important work. Besides dealing with the rules of involution 
and evolution it deals with the arithmetic progression, both of 
numbers, as well as of their squares and cubes. In th e realm 
of geonmtr^the work describes several properties of the circle, 
discusses questions connected with projective geometry and 
gives a 'yaiue for far more accurate than any suggested, 
till then' In algebra simultaneous equations with four unknown 
quantities have been solved, and the problem of finding a 
general solution of the indeterminates of the first degree is 
successfully tackled. trigonometry was also being cuUi - 

vated at this time \yill become clear from the use of t he sine 
functions made^for solving the problems of astronoi^. 

‘ In the realm of arithmetic and algebra, it is admitted on 
all hands that the Indians had the lead over the contemporary 
Greek mathematicians. In geometry no further progress was 


1 'pt,ig nianuscript lias been preserved only in fragmentary condi¬ 
tion its greater portion being lost. It was found by a farmer in the 
roT^P of digging at his village Bakshali near the city of Peshawar in 
tl.r vear 1881. Kaye’s view that Bakshali arithmetic belongs to the 
i?ih renturv A.D. is altogether untenable. The mi.x;ed Sanskrit and 
Pr 3 i-,-it dialect in which it is written, went out of vogue after the end 
Tf 3 rd Sntu?y a.d. For a detailed discussion, BMetin of the 
Calcutta Mathefnatical Society, XXI, 1-60. Kaye : Bakslmli Manuscript, 
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ieerded in our period, probably because neither the needs of 
ritualism nor those of astronomy'gave an incentive to its study. 
The problem of squaring a circle, which was attempted by the 
Sulva-sulra writers is, for instance, not taken up in our period. 


2 . Astronomy. 

Let us now consider the state and progress of astronomy. 
Down to the beginning of the 3rd century the Paiiamaha 
Sidd hdnta wa s in use and its astronomy was almost the same as 
that of the ^eddnga JyoUsIt&r It postulated a year of 366 days, 
added two intercalaLy months in a yuga of five years and 
operated with Nakshatras and not with the Rdhs (signs). 

Vasisht ha Siddhdnta (c. 300 .\.d.) marks a further progress 
iu^astronorny'. Signs (RdHs) displace the Nakshatras and the 
idea of Lagna (i.e. the point of ecliptic that is on the eastern 
horizon at any time) is also adumbrated. Its year consisted of 
365‘259 i days, and was thus more accurate than that of the 
Paitdmaha Siddhdnta. It however did not know how to work 
out eclipses. 

Pauli sa Sidd hdnta\(c. 380 A.D.l represents a further progress 
h^stronomy, for it lays down a rough rule for calculating th? 
lunar and solar eclipses. 

The Roniaka Siddhdnta (c. 400 a.d.) represented a further 
^age in the progress of the science. As its name suggests, it is 
based upon the astronomical theories that had reached India 
from the west. Its Yuga of 2850 years was obviously obtained 
by multiplying by 150 the period of 19 j'ears, during which the 
■Athenian astronomer Metou had postulated seven intercalary 

* Alberaiii says (I, 153) that this Siddkanta is based upon the works 
of Paulisa ( = Paulus) of the city of Alexandria (c. 378 a.d.). But the 
conjecture is based merely on the similarity of names. Its validity 
“^nnot be confirmed or contradicted, for no astronomical books of the 
reek author have been handed down. Paulila can also be a purely 
^anskritic name. 
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V^donths. Its duration of the day is identical with that 
Hipparchus. Its degree of anomaly closely follows those of 
Ptolemy. 

The Surya Siddhdnta is the next one to be considered. It 
was most popular T 3 ^re the time^ /[ryahhata. It had formu- 
lated some rules for calculating eclipses and discovered solutions 
for some of the problems in spherical astronomy. But the 
precise nature of this Siddhdnta is difficult to determine now, 
for it has undergone extensive modifications in later times. 

The authorship of the above five Siddhantas is either 
unknown or attributed to divine or semi-divine persons. The 
information given about them is based upon their summary, as 
given by Varahamihira in the 6 th century. We can get a definite 
first hand idea tlie progress in astronomy only from the 
^^aVTiatiyam of Aryabhafa I, who was the earliest known 
lustoncal person to write on the subject. He was born in 
piShi^ra in 476 a.d. and he wrote his famous work when he 
was only 23 . He is undoubtedly one of the greatest scientists 
produced by India. He was fairly well posted about the main 
theories and conclusions of the Greek astronomers of Alexandria, 
and he had carefully studied the works and methods of his 
Indian predecessors. He, however, refused to follow either 
of them blindly. T dived deep , he says, ‘in the ocean of astro¬ 
nomical theories, true and false, and rescued the precious sunken 
jewel of true knowledge by means of the boat of my own 
intellect^^ His conclusions were therefore independent, based 
upon his own observations and researches. He no doubt res¬ 
pected Srutis, Smritis and Puranas, but did not flinch from 
stating that eclipses are caused, not by the demons Rahu and 
Ketu, as stated in some of the works, but by the moon coming 
within the earth’s shadow or between the earth and the sun. 
He did not blindly accept the results of the Greek school of 


* IV, 49. 
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Ar^bhata was the first Indian astronomer to discover that 
the earth rotates round its axis (IV, 9). He was the first to" 
fin 3 out sine functions and uHlisc them in astronomy.‘ He 
worked out the accurate formula to measure the increase or 
decrease in the duration of two consecutive days (IV, 26). He 
obtained the correct equation for the orbit of a planet by taking 
the apse (III, 22-3). He postulated an epicyclic theory of his 
o\yn to explain the variations in planetary motions (III, 21). 
His equations of spherical trigonometry to find out the right 
ascension and declination of any point on the ecliptic are also 
correct (IV, 25). He accurately expressed the angular diameter 
of the e^th s shadow at the moon’s orbit {IV, 39*4o)) and knew 
how to find half the duration of an eclipse and total obscuration 
(IV, 41-2), He has also given rules to ascertain what part of 
the moon will be obscured in an eclipse (IV, 43-4). The length 
of his year, 365-2586805 days (III, i), is nearer its true duration 
(365-2563604) than that postulated by Ptolemy (365-2631579) ; 
the same is the case about his longitude of the sun’s apogee and 
sidereal period of the moon’s nodes.^ All these represent 
striking advances in astronomy, and it is a pity that we do not 
know anytliing about the methods and experiments by which 
they became possible. Aryabhata deservedly enjoys very high 
reputation as an astronomer. He had a number of disciples of 
whom Nissanka, Panduraiigasvamin and Patadeva may be 
nientioned here. Of these the last became very famous ; he was 
known as the expert in the whole science {sarvasiddhdntaguru) 
and is known to have expounded Paulisa and Romaka 
Siddhdjitas. 


Ptolemy has utilised chords instead of sines for this purpose, 
before the discovery of the Atyabhattyam, Europeans believed that the 
Arabian astronomer Al-Balani was the first to discover and utilise sines 
P. C. Sengupta in The Cultural Heritage oj India, II, 374-8. 
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The next writer on astronomy diming our period is VaraTia- 
mihira, who flourished during the second and third quarters of 
the 6 th century. He has made no original contribution of his 
own to the progress of this science, but the historian will remain 
ever grateful to him for his Panchasiddh anlikoj which gives a 
concise account of the five SiddMntas that were in use in India 
during the 3 rd and 4 th centuries a.d. Brihajjataka, Brihal- 
samhitd and Laghujataka are his other works, but they are 
mainly astrological. The last two of these were later translated 
into Arabic by Alberuni. 

A few words are necessary here about the controversy^ of 
the Indian indebtedness to Greek astronomy. The horizon of 
Hindu scholarship and intellect was wide during our period and 
Hindu scholars were keen to note and study the advances made 
in other countries by both their contemporaries and predecessors. 

1 Varahamiliira pays a handsome compliment to the Greek 
astronomers. They are, he says, no doubt Mlechchhas, but 
nevertheless good experts in astronomy and therefore worthy of 
as high a respect as the sages of yore." The technical termi- 
nology of Hindu astronomy contains some words like kendra, 
hdrija, drekkdna, lipta, etc., which are clearly adaptations of the 
corresponding Greek terms Kevrpov, opi^utv^ SsKai/os, Aeirriy. etc. ; 
they cannot be derived from any Sanskrit roots. The Romaka 
Siddhdnta clearly betrays Greek influence both in its name and 


contents. 

is tlierefore true that .Atyabbaja and tbe ^known authcir 
of the knew, some,. Greek results and meth^s, 

iTuTthey were not content to copy them blin^y. A comparison 
of the astronomical constants of Hipparchus and Ptolemy on the 
one side and Hindu astronomers, like Aryabhata, on the other 
shows that the Hindus had almost in all cases arrived at 


‘ Thibaut and Dvivedi(ed), Panchasiddhantikd, Introduction; Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religion and ethics : Astronomy. 

2 Brihatsaihhitd, u, 
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:"'^nwft ^endent results, usually more reliable.^ It has been 
generally admitted that only a very imperfect knowledge of 
Greek astronomy had reached India in the form of almanacs- 
nnd rough summaries. Hindu astro nomers of our’^^age 
critically examined it in the Iight’oTThe knowledge' handed 
down to them from the past, made their own observations, 
determined their own constants with the help of geometry ard 
tr^onometry as developed by themselves, and st^ceeded ii^ 
formul ating a systeih of their own,^which w as on the whol^ 
superior to the astronomy as developed in contemporary times 
at Alexandria. . 


3 . Medicine. 

Let us now turn to the science of medicine. The Charaka- 
^mhitd and the Susnita-samhitd, which had practically a^umed 
their present fonn tow^I”thTend of the 2nd century A.i>., 
■continued to enjoy supreme reputation and confidence during 
our period. A systematic summary of the teachings of these 
Works is presented in the Ash^dng a-samgraJia by Vagbliata^, 
who seems"to^Ba^ flourished in the 6th century. Another work 
on medicine, that is known to have been composed in our period, 
is NdvanUakani , a manuscript of which was luckily procured 
by Lieut. Bower in 1890 during his stay at Kuchar in Eastern • . 
Turkestan.^ NdvanUakani is not a systematic or comprehensive 
Work on medicine, but a mere manual of recipes, formulae and 
prescriptions intended for the use of the busy practitioner. 12 of 
its formulae are taken from the Bhela-samhitd, 29 from the 
Charaka-so/mhitd and 6 froiu the Susruta-samhitd. It is likely 
that some of its formulae, not attributed' to the above three 
authorities, may have been based upon the lost Sanihitds of . 
Harita, Jatukarna, Ksharapani and Parasara, who also were, 

* P. C. Sengupta, op. cit. pp. 374-8. 

* Hoernle, Bower Manuscript. 
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cording to tradition, disciples of Punarvasu like Charaka and 
Sus'ruta. 

Though no new and origin al works were written during 
our period, there is no doubt that the medical s cience was 
assiduo usT^cuItivated. India enjoyed high reputation for its 
progress in this science in the contemporary world, as the 
discovery of the N dyan ilakam in the far off eastern Turkestan 
will clearly show. In h er big cities, like Pataliputra, there were 
well m anaged hospi tals, which excited the admiration of 
Chinese visitors! StudentTn'ere given regufar practical training, 
^ andUn^ery was still practised within the natural limitations 
j imposed by the non-discovery of anaesthetics. Buddhist 
I educational i nstitutio ns,^likeJheNalanda Uni versit y, were taking 
I keen i^relf in thejitudy of medlanel for it was realised that 
\ physical healing was as important as spiritua l healing . 

The veterinary science was not neglected in our age. The 
Hasiyayurveda of Palakapya was probably composed during 
the later Gupta period. It is an extensive work of i6o chapters 
and deals with the principal diseases of elephants, their 
diagnosis and treatment, both medical and surgical. 


4. Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Uet us now briefly survey the Indian achievements in the 
realm of physics, chemistry and metallurgy. Unfortunately no 
books on these subjects, written in our period, have been 
handed down. According to Hiuen T^ng and Taranatha 
Nagarjuna^ the famous Buddhist Mahayana philosopher, was 
a great stu den t of chemistry and metallurgy, and it is n£t 
unlikely that liis disciples at Nagarjunikpnda may have 
continued to take interest in the subjects during our peric^ 
also. There is no doubt that chemistry and metallurgy made 
stirring progress in our period, but unfortunately we have no 
books preserved to enable us to estimate its nature. Not even 
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'names of the workers in the field are handed down to us. 
The famous Iron P illar near the_Qutb-mtnar on the outskirts 

our period, stand^ however, as "a 
silent witn ess to proclaim the striking metallurgical skill oif tEe- 


ccmtemporary Hindii^. At a time when the process of making 
Iron was But imperfectly known even in the west, Hindu 
metallurgists manufactured this huge iron pillar so skilfully, 
that although it stands exposed to the sun and rain for the last 
1500 years, it shows not the least sign of rusting or corrosion. 
How its iron was so skilfully treated is still a mystery, because 
modern scientists have admitted that iron of identical com¬ 
position does not stand corrosive action. The pillar is 24 feet 
in height and six and half tons in weight ; even the simple 
forging of so large an iron column was out of the reach of 
human thought elsewhere not only at that time but for many 
centuries afterwards as well. 

Metallic preparations are spo radically referred to 
Chara k^ and Susruta,' but they had not yet begun^to form 
regularingredients of the "Ayurvedic materia medica. The u^ 
cf mercury and iron with proper treatment had begun to be 
advocated by some of the writers of our period, like Varaha- 
niihira, and it is likely that the close association of medicine 
and chemistry, which was to achieve great progress in chemical 
knowledge in the later period, began towards the end of our 
age. 


It must be here noted that Varahamihira was a scientist of 
encyclopaedic interests, and his Brihalsaihhitd is a veritable 
mine of useful information. Besides being an astronomer, 
and astrol oger, Varajiamiliira' was also^Tltud^t 
ef^ nietallurgy^an^has oumlormulae and process^ 

_awor^s (Chap. 50). He was a good jeweller 
and has supplied usefu l information^ for ascertaTnIug the nat ure 
and vaiu^of gold, emera ld, pearls,^^amonds, etc^(Chaps. 80-3). 
He was a student of botany and has offered hi.s own suggestions 
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about various topics of gardening, including steps to be taken 
for making trees fruit out of season (Chap. 55 ). He was a 
critical observer of the animal world and has given useful 
information to ascertain the nature of good as well as bad horses, 
elephants, dogs, etc. (Chaps. 62 - 4 ). He had studied civil 


engineering and his book contains valuable information almut 
the nature and structure of temples, palaces, mansions aM 
houses that were in vogue in the sixth century (Chap. 53 ). He 
took great interest in water divining and his work supplies 
useful information on this topic (Chap. 54 ). Again, the science 
of meteorology had not escaped his attention ; what kind of 
clouds will bring us rain when accompanied with what kind of 
wind coming from what quarter has been explained by him 
in great details (Chaps. 21 - 28 ). It is £ great pity that Varaha- 
mihira could not succeed in founding a school of his own”to 
continue a'systematic study of these different branches oT 
.science. Had he been followed by a succession of students 
and followers as keenly devoted to these different branches Ts 
their master, India would certainly not have lagged behind the 
west in her contribution to the progress in the different branches, 
of science during the mediaeval age and modern times. 


V 
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ARCH^OLOGICAI, REMAINS OF THE GUPTA PERIOD 

The Gupta period is regarded as the golden age of Indian 
h^tory and its archaeology is sufficiently important to bear out 
this claim. The extent to which remains of this period are 
found all over Northern India, the artistic and distinctive 
character of the small antiquities associated with this period, 
the various new forms of architecture and the beautiful forms 
of pottery all bespeak the prosperity and high culture of the age. 
Gupta influence continued to dominate Indian culture for a 
sufficiently long period though its progressive deterioration can 
be marked in every succeeding century. The torch of culture 
lit in the spacious times of the Guptas was gradually diminishing 
iu lustre, but its presence was felt in all nooks and corners 
throughout Northern India. 

Beginning from the north-east, the province of Assam has 
hardly anything to show of its culture heritage before the Gupta 
period. The temple of Dah Parbatiya, a few miles down-stream 
from Tezpur on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, shows a 
typical door-frame of the Gupta period. The graceful river 
goddesses, Gahga and Yamuna, flanking the entrance and the 
geese depicted on the door-frame would find place among the 
best creations of Indian art. The temple, of which these 
vestiges are preserved, was built of burnt bricks of the tyi^ical 
size of the Gupta period. In the secluded position of Assam the 
stimulus received in the Gupta period apparently lasted for a 
longer time than elsewhere, and the use of the Gupta era for 
a longer period (up to the 9th century) in the inscription of 
Harjjara-varman and the sculptures on the river bank at 
Gauhati and at Deopani are instances in point. The remains 
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the city of Pragjyotishapura near inodern Gauhati,^^ 
brought to light from time to time, mostly go back to the 
Gupta period. 

Proceeding next to Bengal, it is clear that while stray 
finds of an earlier period have been found in different places, 
no structural remains of an earlier period than the Gupta have 
been unearthed. It was in this period that the style of brick 
temple evolved further west was brought into Bengal and the 
smaller antiquities from most of the earlier sites in Bengal are 
associated with the Gupta period. In the deltaic region the 
formation of new esturial or alluvial belts of land is a con¬ 
tinuous process, and it is inconceivable that any large settle¬ 
ments were formed further soutli than the city of Tamralipti 
(modern Tamluk in Midnapur District) which was also the 
ocean port of North India for a long time. One monument, 
which if excavated, is likely to provide another example of 
the high terraced brick temple of the ^.andangarh-Paharpur 


type is the lofty mound at Bharat Bhayna in a cqrner of the 
Jessore district surrounded by marshy land. In Nortli Bengal 
the ancient sites, almost entirel}" situated in the area of the 
older reddish loam, known the Barind soil, in the districts 


of Einajpur, Paiigpur, Rajshahi, Bogra and Malda, were 
either established or flourishing in the Gupta period. The 
larger city sites like Pundravardhana (present Mahasthan near 
Bogra) and Devkot or Kotivarsha (modern Bangarh in Dinajpur 
district) must no doubt have been founded in the Mauryan 
period or even earlier, but the most important artistic anti¬ 
quities from these cities undoubtedly belong to the Gupta 
period. The fortifications of the city wall .at Bangarh and. 
Mahasthan approximately belong to the Gupta period or to a 
slightly later date. As regards the architecture revealed by 
excavation, the Medh mound at a short distance to the south 
of Mahasthan has revealed an example of the high terraced 
temple type in which the terraces are not well defined, but 
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chambers rise in tiers or terraces one above the 

other. 

The oldest temple in the isolated mound (Gobinda Bhita) 
overhanging the river to the north-east of the main city of 
Maliasthan also belongs to the Gupta period, showing the 
shrine surrounded by cells. The remains of the Gupta city 
lie 10 to 15 ft. below the present field level. At Bangarh an 
elaborate system of ornamental brick reservoirs connected with 
properly constructed drains is assigned to the Gupta city. The 
gigantic temple at Paharpur was undoubtedly planned in the 
late Gupta period, the scheme of ornamentation including the 
ornamental brick mouldings and the stone sculptures being 
referable to the Gupta age. The temple mounds at Birat in 
Rangpur district, only partially cleared, show a group of high 
terraced shrines. A site of the Gupta period, presumably 
Buddhist, exists at Biharoil in Rajshahi District where a sand¬ 
stone Buddha of the Sarnath type was brought to light. At 
Rangamati near Murshidabad, the ancient Karnasuvarna, a 
Buddhist establishment of late Gupta period has been un- 
■earthed in which the long hall and a number of large chambers, 
presumably the remains of a vihara, were unearthed. 

In the province of Bihar it is clear that the city of 
Bataliputra near modern Patna was restored to the dignity of 
a secondary, if not the main, capital by the Guptas. Here 
the excavations at Kumrahar and Bulandibagh yielded a 
number of antiquities of the Gupta period and even earlier. 
There does not appear to have been any considerable occupa¬ 
tion on this site after the hlauryaii except in the Gupta times. 

At Rajgir (ancient Rrjagriha), the most ancient capital of 
the historical period going back to the time of Buddha and 
beyond, a very interesting monument known as Maniyar Math 
■'vas brought to light by excava'ion in the centre of the hill-girt 
Valley. It is a cylindrical shrine having on the exterior face 
Veil preserved stucco images of the Gupta period in large 
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Ses or recesses separated by pilasters. Except for a Liiigar 
a Vishnu image and'a Ganesa, the rest consists of human 
figures with their heads covered by single or multiple heads 
of cobras, one of the figures being the well-known female 
figure or Nagi. There is little doubt that this temple was 
dedicated to the Nagas or in particular to Mani-naga, the pio 
tector of Rajgir, as several terracotta snake-hoo ^ 
large numbers of jars, with multiple spouts o£ a unique sh pe, 
were found in the close vicinity of this shrine. These were 
no doubt the offerings of devotees who must have prayed for 
rain or other blessings at this shrine of Mani-naga, whose 
connection is further evidenced by an inscribed Naga stone 
image found in the same compound. Though the hey-day of 
Rajgir was gone, it was not the deserted city that it has 

remained ever since the Gupta times. . ^ ^ 

Nalanda was undoubtedly founded during the Gupta period 
and the earliest remains at this site belong to those times. At 
Bodhgaya it is very likely that the Buddhist establishment was 
not then in a flourishing state and that the original tempk 
with the pyramidal Hkhara. was built m the Gupta period. 
The most extensive Gupta city in the province was, however, 
the city of Vaisali (modern Basarh in North Bihar), a pros- 
Dcrous provincial metropolis of the Gupta empire. A number 
of disjoined but solid structures forming the rooms, brick- 
nlatforms, pavements, etc. were unearthed in course of the two 
Lavations conducted here, and among the minor antiquities 
r .a o larve number of Gupta seals, tlirowmg a good deal 
exhumed a are included. The artistic 

of bglit on include Lakshmi sprinkled by flanking 

etXts^^It: (vases), Dons, trees, altars, Ml symbolic oh 

the '^’’saran District which yielded 

■ hd Gupta bricks, Belwa in the same District and 
andtltangani near Bhagalpur (the find spot of the 
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^ copper Buddha image now in Birmingham Museum) are 
other important sites which have yielded Gupta antiquities. 

In the Madhyadesa, corresponding roughly with the 
present United Provinces, was situated the heart of the Gupta 
empire—a fact which stimulated the growth of cities and towns 
to an unprecedented extent. Thus in each of the provincial 
centres such as Benares, Kausambi, Sravasti, Ahichchhatra and 
Mathura the new culture manifested itself in an unmistakable 
manner. Countless mounds and ruined sites scattered all over 
the province testify to the way in which Gupta culture spread 
all over the land, as antiquities of this period are the com¬ 
monest of all those originating from the mounds. It is seldom 
indeed that a site or settlement founded in an earlier period 
was abandoned before the Gupta times, and also that a site 
exhibiting medieval antiquities on the surface does not go back 
at least to the Gupta period. The Gupta age therefore saw 
the culmination of the earlier art styles on the one hand and 
the starting point of their decline on the other. In Sarnath, 
the stupa architecture found a new form as in the well-known 
Hhamekh stupa ; small shrines like the ornamental temple 
(No. 136) in the passage between the main shrine and the 
Dhamekh stupa were built ; the main shrine itself was recons¬ 
tructed and votive stupas were built by pious pilgrims attracted 
by the popularity of the site. The renowned Gupta school of 
sculpture was at its best in Sarnath, and the antiquities of the 
contemporary city on the river bank, recently unearthed near 
I^ajghat, offer the most abundant material for the study of the 
minor arts of the period. Benares may perhaps be regarded as 
the geographical centre of the Gupta empire and further 
systematic work on sites such as Bairant in Benares and Masaon 
Cih and Saidpur Bhitri in the Ghazipur District is likely to 
yield much more important material for the reconstruction of 
this period. The city of Kausambi (modern Kosam near 
Allahabad), which appears to have been deserted after the 
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.pta period, seems to have been a continuously flourish 
city from the Maury an to the Gupta period, and the pheno¬ 
menal number of coins, terracotta figurines and moulded 
animals, heads, etc. belonging to all these periods make this 
an exceptionally rich site, perhaps the richest in India. The 
site of Bhita, a rich trading city also in the Allahabad District, 
has yielded a great number of Gupta houses and antiquities. 
Garhwa Kort has yielded a number of inscriptions and sculp¬ 
tures of an early Gupta date. In the city of bravasti in the 
Gonda and Bahraich Districts, the only area properly explored 
is the monastery at Jetavana (now Sahet). Here we find the 
remains of five brick-built monasteries with a temple and stupa, 
the most important of which belong to the Gupta period. At 
Kasia (the ancient Ku^nagara) the main shrines connected with 
the decease (Mahaparinirvana) of the Buddha appear to have 
been rebuilt at this period, particularly the one known as the 
Mathakuvar-ka-kot. 

Other sites of this period in Eastern U. P. are the Kahaum 
(old Kakubha), Khukhundu (old Kishkindhya) and Sohnag in 
the Goraklijiur District. In the central Districts, the sites of 
Bilsad and Sankisa in the Farrukhabad District are primarily of 
Gupta date ; the vast site of Atranji in the Etah District repre¬ 
sents a larger city that flourished in the Gupta period, though it 
came down from at least the Mauryan period ; the site of 
Chakranagar and the fort of Kudarkot (ancient Gavidhumat), 
both in the Et^iwah District, are important Gupta sites ; Padham 
in Mainpuri District^and Kampil. in the Farrukhabad District 
are other ancient wliich promise to yield remains of the 

Gupta period.-"The Gupta brick temple at Bhitargaon in the 
Cawnpore District and others, probably belonging to the same 
period, in the Fatfelip^r District are associated with regular 
mounds representing contemporary settlements. 

At the great site of Ramnagar (ancient Ahichchhatra) the 
Ciipta period was dne of the most flourishing in the history of 
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le^^ttlements there. The two highest mounds, which repre¬ 
sent the remains of high terraced Hindu temples, were remark¬ 
able for the details of their planning, construction and scheme 
of decorations. Large-sized terracotta plaques of dimensions 
unknown before, showing scenes related to Saiva worship, have 
been found, and were apparently used for decorating the walls 
and the different terraces which were approached by staircases. 
In the highest temple, which rises nearly 6o feet above the 
surrounding plain, one finds the expression of the lofty spirit 
of the Gupta architect. In the town planning of ancient 
Ahichchhatra the temple appears to have been the centre on 
which the principal roads of the city converge. Among the 
8 successive strata unearthed at the site of Ahichchhatra, which 
range from the 2nd century b.c. to the gth century a.d., the 
rnost solid constructions are those belonging to the Gupta 
period. Within the compound of a religious enclosure of the 
period have been found three smaller square temples with a row 
of niches or small shrines for housing images of deities. In the 
peculiar circumstances of the locality where stone is not avail¬ 
able within a considerable distance the Gupta architects seem 
to have reached a high level of skill in the manufacture of burnt 
Olay images, plaques, etc. The extent to which the citizens in 
the alluvial Gangetic plains depended on the brick-maker, 
potter and clay modeller for their daily life has only to be seen 
to be realized, but the artists of the Gupta period seem, to have 
oome out particularly successfully from this ordeal and shared 
in the high aesthetic and cultural sense of the citizen of the 
period for whom he produced an ever-increasing variety of 
objects. 

The pottery finds from Ahichchhatra, systematically col¬ 
lected from the successive levels and carefully arranged and 
Studied, now enable us to have an idea of the sequence of all 
types of pottery from the pre-Mauryan period to the early 
mediaeval period. The evolution of a cooking pot from the 
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rimless types to the lug-handled handis of the last pefci^ 
and the sequences of water jars, drinking vessels, basins, lids 
and other pottery types can now be established. The charac¬ 
teristic features of the pottery of the Panchala and Gupta 
periods can be distinguished, while the older painted or 
polished wares of the pre-Mauryan or Mauryan periods are not 
to be found, nor do the grey wares of the Sunga period 
to the Gupta times. The pottery of the Pane la a perio ^ 2n 
3rd Cmtury *.».) =l.»d, di.tinctly .part both from .B pr=- 
d.ce»o,5 a»d its soccossors of the Gupta penod, aud .t has 
been found in the greatest profusion m company with terra¬ 
cotta animal and Jiuinan figurines m several of the Ahichchliatra 
sites. The finish and grace of design, as also the schemes of 
decoration, distinguish the handicrafts of the Gupta period. 
Hundreds of designs, mostly lotuses, rosettes and smaller vege¬ 
table patterns incised on the face or in relief among red ware 
which appears to have been used as dishes, bowls and caskets 
and similar other purposes, are abundant on the terracottas, 
bricks and pottery of the Gupta period. 

A section of the excavated site was set apart from the 
early Gupta period for the use of the potters whose large 
cylindrical pits have gone to lo' or 12' in depth at the main 
site and must undoubtedly have been intended for some special 
purposes, presumably ornamental pottery which required special 
kilns. It appears that the demand for the special kind of 
ornamental pottery continued during the late Gupta period. 
From specimens found in association with the debris covering 
these pits it also appears likely that in this period enamelled 
tiles and pottery were produced in large quantities. Another 
feature of the pottery of the Gupta period is the vast number 
of designs used for the pottery spouts. Thus the explorations 
at Ahichchhatra and Eajghat have yielded a large number 0 
animal heads, such as the makara, horse, boar, elephant, ion, 
etc. Among the designs of pottery may be mentioned very 
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"'^ig£S<5eful figures of the river Ganges occurring on the handles 
of drinking vases. These were undoubtedly fancied for religious 
motives as the association of the sacred river with a drinking 
pot gave the character of the pure and sacred Ganges water 
to any other water that may be put into the vessel. A number 
of such spouts have been discovered at the site of Naliasar- 
■Sambhar (Sakambhari) near the Sambhar lake in Jaipur State. 

In the Delhi-Mathura region vestiges of the Gupta period 
are not particularly abundant as compared with the exuberant 
productions of the Kushana School, but it was hardly likely 
that the copious material available for sculpture in this region 
was not availed of by the Gupta artist. Some of the best images 
of Buddha known to exist are those that have come from 


Mathura in the Gupta period, but few structures of the period 
have been preserved there. The Mathura stone pillar of the 
year 6i of the Emperor Chandra-gupta (II) and the Meharauli 
iron pillar, which is a marvel of its kind, are the only relics 
left. On the ground' of certain bricks of the Gupta period 
found inside the Purana Qila or Indrapat fort, it has been 
surmised that the antiquity of this place goes back at least 
to the time of the Guptas. The site of Tilpat (Skt. Tilaprastha), 
^ few miles south of Tughlaquabad, is at present the only one 
®f the ancient places ending wdtli prastha, which has extant 


fomains going back to the period under consideration. 

In the Punjab, the third century after Christ wdtnessed 
the decline of the Kushana Empire, though under their suc- 
■oessors, the little Kushanas, the Punjab continued to flourish 
^titil the devastating invasions of the Hunas swept away what 
^oinained of the brilliant heterogeneous culture of the Saka- 
f^^rthian-Kushana epoch. Although the Gupta empire did not 
'Ombrace the greater part of the Punjab, it is very likely that 
^fs influence will be found to have permeated that province 
deeply as Sindh. The only historic site that has been 
■excavated on a large scale in the Punjab is the great site of 
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The least touched of the three successive cities is 
Sirsukh, the site of the last city, which was founded about the 
2nd Century A.D., when the Bir and Sirkap cities had already 
been reduced to mounds. The great Buddhist establishment 
at the Dharmarajika slupa was the only part of the city which 
continued throughout the period, and we can trace here low 
monastic life changed from the early Scytho-Parthian tii 
the end of the 5th Century a.d. Numerous 
grew up in the outlying hills, such as Jaulian, ^ o ira , 

Kalawan, and Bhamala where the second Gandhara school with 
its beautiful and sensuous stucco figures unmistakably reflected 
the contact with the indigenous Gupta School. The clear 
traces of incendiarism in all these establishments leave no doubt 
as to their destruction at the hands of invaders, among whom 
were the Hunas under Toramana and Mihirakula. Their anta¬ 
gonism to Buddhism, the prevailing creed of the' North-west, 
is probably responsible for their leaving behind them only the 
trail of destruction in this part, while their Saivite leanings 
seem to have been responsible for some constructive activities 
in Central India. The find of some gold coins of the little 
Kushanas from mounds near Nankana Saheb and the excava¬ 
tion of' some brick towers at Pattan Munara in the Bahawalpur 
State indicate that more remains of the Gupta period are likely 
to be' found in the Punjab on proper investigation. The sites- 
of Bhera in Shahpur District, Sangla and Shorkot in Central 
Punjab, the great site of Sunet near Ludhiana, which has 
yielded a number ofi terracotta seals of the Gupta period, the 
site of Sugli (ancient Srughna) not far from Jumna bank in 
Ambala District, the site of Theh Polar near Kaithal and Amin 
both in Karnal District, the site of Agroha in Hissar District 
and the site near Rohtak town (knowm as Khokra Kot)—all 
these have been only partially examined ; but what has been 
already found sufficiently proves that these sites were flourish¬ 
ing in the Gupta period. Such mounds as the Sar Dheri (iu 
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tne Peshawar valley), Sahri Bahlol, Takhti-Bahi and Jamalgarhi 
and Bala Hissar, which have already been partially examined, 
have yielded ceramic and terracotta and stucco remains of 
several periods after the Kiishana, and other mounds such as 
the Akra' mound near Bannu and the Kafir Kot in the Dehra 
Ismail Khan District are bound to add to our knowledge of the 
archaeology of the period, if examined. 

In Kashmir, the Buddhist remains bn the hill side at 
Harwan (Shadarhadvana) are the most striking monuments of 
the period under review. The vicinity of Hushkur (ancient 
Huvishkapura), Paraspur (Parihasapura) and Pandrethan (Pura- 
Jiadhishthana) are other important localities, which contain 
remains earlier than the eighth century, the glorious age of 
Dalitaditya. 

In Rajputana excavations in the Jaipur State have revealed 
the existence of a number of settlements of the Gupta period 
at places like the commercial and metallurgical centre of Rairh 
south-east of Jaipur,, the site of Naliasar near the Sambhar 
lake, and Nagar or Karkotanagara (one of the ancient capitals 
of the Malavas in South Jaipur). At the last named place the 
recent excavations revealed that in spite of the continuance of 
this great city upto the loth century, its most prosperous period 
was no doubt the Gupta period as judged by the excellent town 
planning. Similarly the city of Sambhar (old Sakambhari) 
continued up to the gth or loth Century ; but the strata asso¬ 
ciated with the Gupta period show the most solid constructions 


and the most artistic antiquities. 

In Jodhpur, such ancient sites as Pokharan (ancient P.ush- 
karana), Bhinmal (the early seat of the Gurjams) and Mandor 
(ancient Mandavyapura) must have been founded in the Gupta 
period. In Bikanir,, Planumangarh has yielded a number of 
terracotta decorative tiles in the late Kushana style, along with 
^ number of coins. The excavations at Nagari (ancient 
^ladhyamika) in the Udaipur State have revealed the existence 
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remains from the Mauryan period up to the Gupta. Tlie 
Kotah State has a number of early sites like Badwa and Antah 
which go back to the second or third century. Gangdhar in 
the Jhalawar State has a pillar recording an inscription of 
King Visva-varman, the ruler of Malwa, dated 423-24 a . d ., 
and mentioning a long series of public works such as irrigation 
wells, tanks, temples, causeways, etc. 

In the province of Sindh there are practically no remains 
of any historic period except the Gupta. 'The whole archaeo¬ 
logy of Sindh is thus reduced to the three periods, pre-histonc, 
Gupta and Muslim, a gap of nearly three millennia separating 
the Indus Valley Civilisation from the Gupta, which tenninated 
abruptly with the advent of the Arabs in the beginning of the 
8th century. Thus although the original relics recovered from 
the Mirpurkhas stupa indicate presumably a Maui > an date, the 
super-structure, ornamentation and figure sculptores clearly 
indicate the Gupta period for the great stupa.^ At Mohenjo-daro 
the stupa and monastery on the top of the highest mound have 
been a.ssigned to the 3rd Century a.d., i.e., slightly earlier than 
the Gupta period. The builders, however, made no attempt to 
manufacture any new bricks either for purposes of construc¬ 
tion or ornamentation. On the other hand, the Gupta builders 
in Sindh left their mark at almost every place of antiquity and 
as the Arab conquest descended somewhat suddenly on Sindh 
before the influence of the Gupta period had waned or dis¬ 
appeared, the legacy of the Gupta was not completely wiped 
out by the Arabs, who were themselves not great builders. 
The vast city of Brahmanabad-Mansura in Northern Sindh w^as 
in a flourishing condition in the Gupta period, and although a 
large number of buildings were apparently occupied under the 
early Arabs, such features as the brick wells, drains, libation 
slabs connected with drains by means of earthenware pipes and 
the pottery and ornamental bricks with typical designs, shell 
inlay pieces and beads—all indicate the predominance of the 
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influence, which was hardly disturbed by the Arab 
occupants. 

The best examples of Gupta art and architecture in Sindh 
come from Mirpurkhas on the border of the eastern desert 
skirting Sindh. The copper image of Brahma, originating from 
this place and now in the Karachi Museum, is a fine work of 
art ; the terracotta sculptures, decorating the exterior of the 
siiipa known as Kahu-jo-daro near Mirpurkhas town, are as 
impressive as the stone images from Mathura and Sarnath. 
jNIost of these terracotta panels show the Buddha seated in the 
attitude of meditation on a lotus wdth a large pillow at the back 
decorated with lotus resettes and floral patterns. Among the 
carved bricks that were used in the recess mouldings and niches 
such typical designs as the incised alternate square, quatre-foil, 
meander, interlocked chain, voluted scroll work, full blown 
flower, inverted lotus petal, and diamonds, are most note- 
worth\'. Small dumpy squatting figures with stepped curls 
falling on either side on circular medallion, kirttimukhas or 
lion faces and dwarfs are among the figure-sculpture designs. 
Some of the trellis work patterns on the panels of the stupa 
are those which occur on the Dhamekh stiipa at Sarnath. The 
square plan of the Mirpurkhas stupa with a triple chamber in 
the thickness was probably similar to what must have existed 
in the Mohen-jo-daro stiipa. Another extant stiipa which still 
preserves intact some of its exterior mouldings is the Thul- 
Mir-Rukan in which the capitals of the pilasters still retain 
some reminiscence of the Indo-Corinthian style. The stiipa 
known as Sudheranjo-daro near Tando Muhammad Khan shows 
u square plan of the plinth, but of the super-structure only the 
steep hard core of clay survives. Here again the carved bricks 
found in course of clearance leave no doubt about the Gupta 
date. Although the stiipa at Depar-Ghangro near Brahmanabad 
®lso discloses a basement 50 feet square and the date is indicated 
t>y carved bricks, it is possible that still earlier remains lie buried 
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w^^^iaerneath. Jherruk near Tatta must also have been a 
of importance in the Gupta period as indicated by the carved 
brick ornamentation found in the vicinity of the stupa site on 
the top of the hill. The latest addition to our knowledge of 
the Gupta remains in Sindh comes from the site of Jhukar 
where remains showing a later phase' of the Indus Cwilizabon 
were found underlying a settlement of the Gupta period. he 
buildings include very few solid structures, but amoUc, t lei 
were found some remarkable earthenware, coins and sealings. 

In Cutch, no definitely Gupta remains have yet come to 
light. In Kathiaw'ar, the flourishing Valabhi kingdom, at first 
owing allegiance to the Gupta Empire, has left a larger legacy 
of copper-plate grants than any other dynasty, but their 
material remains are comparatively less common. The lake 
Sudarsana near Junagadh, last repaired under the Guptas, can 
now hardly be traced on the ground. In the ring of hills 
surrounding the main Girnar hill there are some sites of the 
Gupta period, notably the Buddhist site of Bori. The fame of 
the Somnath shrine at Prabhasa Pattana is known to every 
student of medieval history, but the remains of the earlier 
periods are yet to be investigated. Vala, the ancient Valabhi, 
has occasionally yielded relics of its former greatness and 
Hathab (ancient Hastavapra) near Bhavnagar was an important 
site in the Gupta period. The temple at Gop in Western 
Kathiawar is a typical Gupta product ; and this site as also 
Ghumli, the provenance of some important copper-plates of a 
hitherto unknown dynasty and interesting temples, deserve to 
be better investigated. 

We have enough evidence of the prosperity of Malwa and 
the adjoining region to the north and at Mandasor (ancient 
Dasapura) the local rulers, belonging to the Varman dynasty, 
have left a number of records covering the 5th and 6th cen¬ 
turies. The monuments and excavations at Bhilsa (ancient 
Vidi^) and Sanchi have revealed the existence of a very strong 
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^emre of Ciupta art aud . architecture in eastern Malwa and the 
<;xcavations at Pawaj^a’ (ancient PadmavatT) have brought to 
light a large temple and unique terracotta sculptures of the 
3rd-4th Century.' The (xiet Kalidasa, admittedly assigned by 
most scholars to thfe Gupta peribd, has shown a close acquain¬ 
tance with Malwa, and it is possible to locate many of the 
contemporary cities, countries and rivers and reconstruct con¬ 
temporary life from the literary references checked by finds of 
contemporary objects. The excavations at Ujjain have yielded 
a cemetery of the Gupta period with a number of skeletons 
regularly deposited, the objects interspersed showing definitely 
their Gupta date. In the hilly country of Bundelkhand in 
Central India two prosperous feudatory kingdoms of 
the Guptas have left a number of relics. Places such as 
Bluimara, Nachna-Kuthara, Majhgawan, Kari-Talai (all in 
Central India States) and Eran in Saugor District offer a 
number of remains of this period in the shape of pillars, stone 
temples, images etc... The Vishnu temple at Deogarh in Jhansi 
■district and the ruined temple at Darrah or Mukandarah in 
the Kotah State offer very interesting examples of the types of 
Gupta temples characteristic of Central India. The peculiar 
feature of these temples is the existence of a raised square 
plinth with a parapet decorated with sculptures, the centre of 
the plinth being occupied by a square shrine. The Deogarh 
temple has many decorative reliefs from the Mahdbhdrala and 
the Rdimyana, which are described in the next chapter. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the greater part of 
which was under the powerful Vakataka dynasty, sueh monu¬ 
ments as the world-famous rock-cut caves at Ajanta are the 
only extant remains, although important relics still lie buried. 
Eamtek, the ancient Ramagiri, and the contiguous Mansar (or 
l^Iauasa-Sarovara) with its monastic establishment of the Gupta 
period and shell-character records on the adjoining hills deserve 
to be properly explored. Paonar in Wardha District (ancient 
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xWrapura, one of the main capitals of the dynasty), situated 
picturesquely on high land between two rivers, has yet to be 
excavated. Paoni and Bhandak (already seriously despoiled 
in the Chanda District and Deotek and Padampur in the 
Bhandara District are other important sites m Southern • • > 

which ought to yield relics of the Vaka^aka peno . n i 
Mahakosala area Sirpur and Rajim in the Raipur | 

Malhar and Chandrapur in the Bilaspur 

places where relics of the period are found. -jj^^^jbed red 

region the vicinity of Bheraghat has yiek 1 
sandstone images of the 3rd century ^ 

Tewar) is a site which seems to go b 

though it later became the fja is Basim, ancient 

the most important ancient site of the Wardha, 

Vatsagulma. ^^^e of Rundijur ^ ^ 

in Amraoti District has ^^^eral mounds, 

by river action The J j^he. is another promising 

speciallv the vicinity of the Donar w. , 1 « 

. ' , • fLp parlv period of settlement of the 

region where remains of the ear y 1 

Asmaka country can be discovered. tji, ' 

In Orissa, the site of Sisupalgarh near Bhuvanesvara 

(likely to be identical with the ancient Tosah) is archaeologi- 
cally the most important for the late Gupta period. The group 
of Buddhist monuments in the Jajpur hills, known as Udayagiri, 
Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri, has already yielded a number of 
sculptures, attributable to the sixth century ; and the ancient 
capital of’Khiching in the Mayurbhanj State also dates back 
to the same period. The later caves in Khandagiri and Udaya- 
airi the earliest settlements at Bhuvanesvara and Jajpur, and 
the ’earlier sites in the Orissa States, such as Baudh, may also 
go back to the same antiquity. The stimulus received by 
Orissa in the Gupta period is responsible for laying the -founda¬ 
tions of the great architectural heights reached by that pro¬ 
vince during the subsequent periods. 
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the Deccan, the four centuries beginning with the third 
witnessed great changes from the decline and end of the 
Satavahana empire, the period of the Vakatakas and Kajachuris 
and Kadambas, and finally the rise of the Chalukyas. 
Archaeologically the age of the great Buddhist caves of the 
Hinayana School was over, and the coming in of the Mahayana 
doctrines ushered many changes in the existing caves, parti¬ 
cularly the introduction of Buddha and Tara figures in relief. 
The idea that, apart from rock-cut caves, very few actual re¬ 
mains have survived in the Deccan has so far been responsible 
for the want of proper investigations in the subject. In the 
Nizam’s Dominions, the recent excavations at places like 
Kondapur in the Bidar District and at Paithan on the Godavari, 
and the caves at Bhokardhan (ancient Bhogavardhana) in the 
Aurangabad District, have brought out abundant material for 
the study of the Satavahana and later periods in the Deccan. 
The upper Godavari and Krishna valleys have yet to be 
systematically surveyed for remains of the Satavahana empire. 
At Kolhapur the old Brahmapuri site on the banks of the river 
Panchganga has yielded structural remains, which show that 
the peculiar system of having a foundation of hard layers of 
beaten clay below the brick layers was in vogue in the South 
as well as in the North in the 3rd century a.d. The site of old 
Belgaum near Vadgaon Madhavpur has corroborated the same 
observation. Excavations at the sites of Chandravalli and 
Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug District of the Mysore State have 
also yielded remains of the Satavahana and Kadamba periods. 
Halsi (ancient Palfisika) in the Belgaum District and Vanavasi 
(ancient Vaijayanti) in the Kanara District, the two capitals 
of the Kadambas, particularly the latter, have some mounds 
which deserve to be excavated. On the whole, considerable work 
is needed to establish the proper sequence of material cultures 
in the Deccan. 

The Andhra country, particularly the Krishna valley com- 
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the modern Districts of Guntur and Krishna, wj 
of the prosperous kingdom of the Ikshvakus in the 
beginning of the third centurj' a.d. and the pious kings and 
their queens and other relatives have left ample vestiges of theii 
zeal all over the lower Krishna basin. Amaravati and Nagar- 
junikonda (ancient Sriparvata) were their principal centres, the 
sculptured marble reliefs from which have given us such a 
comprehensive idea of their religion, art and culture. he so 
pink marble of the Eastern Ghats on the Palnad ti act seems o 
have provided the Ikshvaku artists with an ideal me lum or 
their work which was tinavailable anywhere ^ 
peninsula. Among sites which have yielded their re ics mos j, 
Buddhist monuments) and which are still awaiting s>s ema ic 
work are Goli and Rentala in Palanad, Chebrolu south of 
Guntur, Jagayyapetta, Ghantapalle and Bhattipro u in t le 
Krishna delta, Ramireddipalli (or Gummadidurru an uru 
on the right bank of the Krishna. Chezarla near Narasaraopet, 
Guntur District, is another site which has a r^e t>pe o apsidal 
temple later converted into a Saiva temple. he site of Pitha- 
purani in the Godavari basin, along with other places like 
Kottura and Erapdapalla, Devarashtra and Vengi also in the 
Andhra country, is yet to be explored for rdics of the period. 
Except the Buddliist establishments at Sankaram, Rama- 
tirtham and Salihundam, all in the Vizagapatam District, the 
important maritime province anciently known as Kalinga has 
been very inadequately surveyed for ancient remains, and even 
the sites of the capitals of the various minor dynasties of the 
lieriod, such as Vishnukundins, Eastern Gangas, etc. have not 
been determined. 

Ill the- extreme south of the country, the land of the 
Tamils, the city of Kahchi or Conjeevaram in the Chingleput 
District has maintained its predominance throughout the histori¬ 
cal jieriod and was the capital of the Pallavas, the first of the 
historic dynasties of the South. There are mounds known as 
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avamedu, likely to date back to the middle Pallava period, 
which is also the period of the well-known Kailasanatha and 
Vaikunthaperumal temples at Conjeevaram, as also of the seven 
Pagoda monuments. The vast programme of temple building 
in the Chola and later periods has hardlj^ left any vestiges of 
the earlier period in the interior, but the marts on the sea-coast 
like Arikamedu near Pondicherry and Korkai in Tinnevelly 
District, which had commercial intercourse with the Roman 
empire, yield antiquities of the second and third century a.d. 
Systematic investigation of these sites is at present in progress 
and it is likelj' that the synchronism offered by dateable anti¬ 
quities of the Imperial Ronian period will enable archaeologists 
to lay out a sequence of material cultures in the South, by a 
comparitive study of the results in different sites. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the Gupta period 
r^resents the climax and culmination of the native Indian 
genius in all spheres of intellectual activity found throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. If the period of the 
INIauryan empire showed a remarkable elevation of the Indian 
mind, it was under the stimulus of a strong central direction ; 
but in the Gupta epoch, it was a spontaneous exuberance which 
permeated every field and filled the entire sub-continent, spread¬ 
ing out in other lands beyond the seas. 
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FINE ARTS 

In the present chapter, we shall take a survey of Fine 
Arts from c. 200 to 650 a.d. This period falls into two con¬ 
venient divisions, pre^Gupta, 200 to 3^20, and 
In northern India during the pre-Gupta period, the artistic 
activity may no doubt have continued along the old ines at 
famous centres like Mathura and Peshawar, but outstan ing 
specimens have not been preserved. It should also be r^em 
bered that the unsettled political condition in the 
the United Provinces, consequent upon the break-up of the 
Kushana empire aud the emergence of a number of sma 1 states 
(as described before in Chaps. I and II), was lar y avourable 
for progress in art. Pre-Gupta art can therefore be studied 
only in South India. 


I. SOUTH INDIAN ART, C. 200—350 A.D. 

I. SCULPTtTRE 

South India has left a number of important and interesting 
monuments of art at several centres like Amaravati, Nagarjuni- 
konda, Ghantasala, Gummadidurru and Goli. The continua¬ 
tion of the Satavahana art, which was closely akin to the 
Saka-Kushana art, can be seen at Amaravati (PI. IV, i), where 
we see the last phase of its activity early in the 3rd century. 
The human figures sculptured at this time are a little more 
attenuated than those of the preceding period, but they have 
a beauty of their own. Long and lovely yajnopaviias in pearls, 
the lion head motif in the crown, and makan design for the 
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^Me of women are some of the innovations of this period 
worth mentioning here. The art of Chutukula Satakarnis of 
Vaijayantipura also belongs to this period, but a sculptured 
Naga is its only specimen handed down to us. 

We shall now proceed to consider the religious monuments 
at Nagarjunikonda, Ghantasala, Gummadidurru and Goli.^ 
These were mostly built under the patronage of the kings and 
queens of the Ikshvaku house to whom belongs the credit of 
keeping the torch of art alive in the Krishna valley during this 
dark period. The sculpture at the above places, which naturally 
continues the tradition of the earlier Amaravati school, shows 
considerable merit and vigour. 

The Stupa-casing slabs are richly carved. The Buddha is 
represented sometimes in human form and sometimes as a 
symbol—a flaming pillar surmounted by a wheel and trisula. 
In the human form he is often shown seated with legs hanging 
down and resting on a foot-stool as in the later Gupta-Vaka^aka 
sculptures at Ajanta. Scenes from the life of the Buddha like 
Renunciation (PI. IV, 2) and Enlightenment, Birth and Temp¬ 
tation are freely depicted in a style closely similar to that at 
Amaravati. The Jataka stories also supply many of the themes, 
the Chhaddanta Jataka being depicted at some length in the 
carvings from Goli. The story of Nanda and Janapadakalyani, 
which was a popular theme both in Mathura and the Krishna 
valley, is mo.st effectively rendered at Nagarjunikonda. The 
story of the Sasa Jataka found at Amaravati is repeated at this 
place and Goli. While the full flush of power of Mandhata 
is usually emphasised in sculptures from all these places, it is 
the fall of the emperor and his repentance which are selected 
for special treatment at Nagarjunikonda. Sometimes the 
art of this famous centre reveals closer parallels with that of 
Mathura. The visit of India to the Buddha at the Indasela- 


* These places are situated in the Guntur and Krishna districts. 
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la, a favourite theme in Kushana sculpture, is beautifully 
portrayed at Nagarjunikouda. The visit of Ajatasatru to the 
Buddha found at Bharhut is also depicted at Amaravati and 
repeated carefully at Nagarjunikonda. As sculptures worthy 
of special mention we may refer to the lovely scene of tempta¬ 
tion from Ghantasala, the finely proportioned flying figures 
over stupas from Gummadidurru, the magnificent panels 
depicting Vessantara’s story at Goli. and the boy pulling a toy- 
horse on wheels, miihuna figures between the panels and th;. 
YakshT figures at the end of the long rows of panels at Nagar 
junikonda. 

The Northern dress of a Scythian soldier wearing a coat 
and trousers at Nagarjunikonda (PI. V, i) shows some rea istic 
influences from outside. Surprisingly, the bolt in the an o 
thie god Vajrapaili, which has three prongs . at bot i en s m 
Amaravati, is at Nagarjunikonda similar to t le w eapon m 
Gandhara sculpture, where its ends are flat. 

A comparative study shows that some of the motifs were 
particularly popular. The figure of the dwarf with the head 
on stomach is one among them. It occurs not only at Amara¬ 
vati and Gliantasala during the 3rd century, but recurs later in 
the Gupta-Vakataka sculptures and at Ajanta. plot only did 
this motif migrate from the south through the Vakataka realm 
to the home* provinces of the Gupta empire, as we find it 
occurring at Sarnath, but it also crossed the seas and found a 
place among the lovely carvings in Java. 


2. Architecture 

Tlie architectural activity in the Krishna valley for th^ 
pre-Gupta period ls'ln ainly Sud dhisriH 3 ~ centres 
SlTipa; naturally its earlier form at Amaravati "se'rved^as"" the” 
model. The Stupa of the south, like that in the north, stood 
on a platform reached by a flight of steps. The plan of the 
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Id stupas in the Krishna valley shows two circular walls, 
one at the hub and the other at the outer end, the space between 
the two being partitioned by spoke-like walls and the space 
intervening between the walls being filled up with mud. The 
outer casing of the drum consisted of richly carved marble 
slabs. The hemispherical top of the drum was decorated with 
lime and mortar work. The four rectangular projections, one 
at each cardinal point, supported a row of five free-standing- 
pillars labelled in the inscriptions on them as Ayakakhambas 
(Aryakastambha, i.e. a pillar for worship). The dyaka pillars 
together with the dyaka platforms on which they stood and the 
simple gatewaj^s guarded by lions are special features of the 
stupas in the Andhra countr}’- not found elsewdiere. The 
pradakshUj.apaiha betw'een the stupa and the outer railing w'as 
approached bj”- steps near the gateways ; the first being semi¬ 
circular W'as know'n as the ‘moon stone’ and decorated with 
bands of animals and creeper designs executed in a lovely 
manner. The ‘moon stones’ at the low'er' end of the staircase 
becomes a regular feature of Gupta stupas in Ceylon and are 
also found in the temple at Deogarh. 

The Chaitya remains at Nagarjunikonda show that its plan 
was apsidal, the remote end towards the apse having a small 
votive stupa for worship. The approach to the chait yas was, 
as in the_case of large stupas, by a flight of st eps starting wit h 
A _ ^TQQ h-stone’ . These later structural c haityas~~ar e ^ot 
an^^fornTfrom the earlier roc k-ou t ones in 
ii- ®t^^cr caves in Western India. 

The VlJiar^ or monas te ries for the residence of monks 
v ^ere co mposed of a number of cells arranged, as usual , around 
a rectaiigular co urtyard . The foundations of s uch monasteries 
have b een laid ba re in excavations at Nagarjuni kond a, s howing 
that the approach to the cells and some erf the e ntran c es was 
by small steps with ^moo^sjton^’ _.an^ low flanking ntakara 
balustrades. 
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At Nagarjunikonda, there are many pillars in rows wh' 
ave now fallen down, but once formed part of a hall. This is 
an example of one of the earliest halls in south India, later 
associated with temples, sometimes having as many as a thousand 
pillars 


II. ART IN THE GUPTA PERIOD. 

The glories of the Gupta age 

been made permanent IdHou^ J^__yisi] 5 iejc ^ 

The^ige witnessed an unprecedented artistm activi^_a 

India and .^imhromse’d with the growth and per^^on^^^ 

most beautiful art definitions. D iffercnt _^2£^_2^.-3~;i ~^—i ' 

' r-T:;-a maturity, balance 

sculpture, painti ng an d terracot^,_aitaineu 

aMlTaMress-oTTxpression that hav^for^ever remainel^ 
eJ^dr W of dur niost_ beautiful monuj^nts r^^^^ 

the very ac'HlF-ofTiKlT^s artistic achievement, Jimong which 
the immortal Spnla frescoes take Jireccdence, are, a ciaturai 


heritage of the Gupta -- , , 

'' This ali-enibracmg artistic activity covered almost the whole 

country. Famous nrovinci al cent res^li^^^athura, Bena^ 
and Patna. Asides maiiyj^w^'^e^^.^*^^® seats of the neu' 

h5ffictualTnd^i?hua:]no^nie^rH^;^^ 

peBF^'tHT'agrgrve r i-efr^^ life, tlnd^ 

^^tate art and culture flourished 

as never before. Owing to close alliance between art and htc 
many details of Gupta life can be gathered from the objects 
of contemporary art, which appear like so many lovely docu¬ 
ments of culture. 


I. Sculpture. 

Sculpture has contributed most to the high esteem i» which 
the Gupta art is held. Under the stroke of the master’s chise^ 
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me stone became malleable, as it were, and was transformed 
into“fi^res~of permanent beauty and 'gral^'.' ' THe succe ss of 
Gupta~^ sculptur e lies in its balanced synthesis between the 
obtruding sensuaIfty~bf“fHe^Kushana figures and the symbolic 
aBstractioii~oT^the early mediaeval work. The aggressive 
Feaufypas seen in the figures on Mathura rail pillars, is no 
longer in accord with the spirit of the Gupta age ; its sensu- 
ousness is restrained by a conscious moral sense. Nudity as 
a rule is eliminated in Gupta art. The effect of the diaphanous 
drapery in Kushana art is to reveal the charm of the flesh ; 
t he Gupta artist on the o ther hand employs drapery to conceal 
those very charms. 

sj’iithesis of the external form with the inner spirit is 
nowhenT fe etter ill^trated than in Buddha images of this period . 
The three most outstanding examples are the seated Buddha 
image from Sarnath (PI. VI), the inscribed image of the stand¬ 
ing Buddha in the INIathura Museum, No. A. 5 (PI. V, 2), and 
the colossal copper statue of Buddha (about 7 /^ f^^t high) from 
Sullaiiganj, now in the Birmingham Museum (PI. V, 3). Th£_ 

expression, the tranquil .smile and the serene co n ten 1- 
l’^^^T£,mood of the Sarnath Buddlia posed on a diamond, seat 
iu the attitude of preaching show us the highest triumph of 
Indian arG-au attempt to visualise the superman endowed with 
the highest wisdom {anullarajndna), detached and austere in 
his discipline^ radiating an almost divine influence. The^ 
other two Buddha images referred to above are also characterised^, 
by similar artisTic qualities, 

V'e ^notice some innovations in the Gupta age yuBi 
reference , to the BuddhT^^ Usually it has beautiful curly 
hair ; the Kushana Buddha t5’pe with a shaven head makes its 
appearance but once in the Gupta age at Mankuwar (near 
•Allahabad). It was obviously rejected as it did not satisfy 
the aesthetic instinct of tlie age. A second feature consis ted 
iu bands of graceful ornamentation of different kinds introducetl^ 
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1^/111 the halo of the Buddlm^gmeJ which in the previous _ 

was almost plain, '^ansparent drapery, plain or with folds, 
cleaHy revealihg^he form, w^mt roduced by th"?^Gu pta artist. 
^verSr'BuHJha images have webbed fingers U^l^ngulikara] ; 


they also show a larger variety of mudras (hand poses). 

The Buddha image in the Gupta school pro videsjnijor^t 
testimony as regards th e freshness and vitality of that ^t. As 
Smith reinShs in connection with the Sarnath figure, the Gupta 
Buddha is ^‘absolutely independent of the Gandhara schoor*^ ; 
it reveals the fullest fruition of the original Indian genius in 
carving out a figure in perfect harmony with its spiritual con¬ 
ceptions. Even the Gandharan Buddhas, in stucco and clay, 
of this period are profoundly Indianised and hardly show any 
foreign influence. The inspiraton characterising the Gupta 
Buddlia figure travelled to Greater India, towards the east and 
tlie north, where it is palpable as a living force in innumerable 
images of the succeeding centuries. 

We have seen already iu Chap. XIX how there was a 
^ ^ remarkable revival of Hinduism in the Gupta period and it is 
^ naturally reflected in its sculpture. Saivism and Vaishuavism 
were equally popular, and the sculptures and temples of the 
age confirm this conclusion. Some of the most beautiful Siva 
images, like the Sivalinga from Khoh ^Pl. VII, i) belong to 
the Gupta period. Both the Lingd form and the anthromorphic 
image of Siva existed in the Kushana period, but their com¬ 
bination as evolved in Ekamtikht and Chaturmukhi Sivalinga 
was a characteristic feature of Gupta iconography. The 
Ardhanaris'vara form of vSiva, which represents a synthesis 
between the eternal pair of opposites by presenting the deity 


' The halo on the Mathura Buddha with its foliated scroll, rosettes, 
geese designs, etc. imitates the full blown lotus and reminds us of 
kaghu, IV, V. 5, where Kalidasa compares the halo of Raghu with a 
full blown lotus parasol (padmaiapatra). 

• HFA, p. 170. 
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[f-;Tiale and half^femalej was rendered by tlie artists of 
our age wi th ma.sterly s kili . 

The sculptures of this period give ample evidence to the- — 
growing popularity of the worship of Vishnu and his different 
incarnations. Perhaps the best qualities of the Gupta plastic!; 
art find expression in the superb example of Vishnu from • 
Mathura (PI. VII, 2) with its face revealing a celestial con- * 
tentment and serene spiritual contemplation, similar to that of ■ 
the seated Buddha image in the Sarnath museum. For the I* 
first time Gupta statuary begins to show the images of the 
cosmi c form of Vi^pu combining_ji human head with those 
and a l ion . These are images of Nrisimha-Varaha 
Vishnu (M.M. 2525, D. 28). A different form of the cosmic 


aspect (Visvarupa) of Vishnu in this period is that in which 
the central human figure is surrounded by a number of radiat¬ 
ing heads, e,g., the eight armed figure on the great architrave 
from Garhwa^ (also on a recently found relief from Mathura). 

The attributes of Vishnu, saiikha, chakra etc., appeared in 
their natural form in.. Kushana figures, but in Gupta images 
ley are often personified as dyudha-purushas. These figures 
generally dwarfish as compared with the tall stature of the 
^tend^^^^^ This agrees with Kalidasa’s reference to the 
figures of Vdmanas or ‘short-statured persons’ ; he 
sajs that each personified attendant was marked with its 
.^^’^bol (Raghu, X, v. 60). 

great Varaha image at Udayagiri (c. 400 a.d.) has 
een iig t y regarded as a monument to the genius of the 
Its volume and powerful execution furnish 
ba^v^^^ scenes of lesser dimensions forming the 

sicr^ scenes _also are of unusual 

birth of the tw^n rivers Ganga 
cunfluence at Prayaga andJlie" final mergn^i" 


’ ASC, X, 13, PI. VII, c. - 

29 
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of the combined waters into th e ocean (cf. Raghu, XIII, v. 58). 
The whole scene is permeated witlTli l.vrical feeling, and pro¬ 
bably conveys an ideal representation of the Middle Country 
or the Madhyadesa, which was the heart of the wide culture- 
empire built in this age. Itssymbols were the two river 
godde sses Ga nga and Yamuna standing on their respectiw 
vehicles, the crocodile and the tortoise. It is only in Gujjta 
art, as i n the literature _of this period, that the two rivers njak£_ 
their appearance for the first time in the^schenie of temple 
architecture and we cannot but infer that Kalidasa, mahing 
a pointed reference to them as attendants of the deity, is 
referring to a principal feature of contemporaiw art (cf. hujita- 
rasambliava, VII, v. 42)- 

The epigraphic evidence from this period shows that the 
. > sun worship”was fairly popular. The im ages of the solar deity 
show that the sun-god was clad in the northern dress, vveari^ 

coars”ancrtfdusei'i''ahd long buskmed, boots. This form of the 

d^'“is'founcT right from Afghanistan to iMathura and ]\Iadhya- 
desa, and seems to have been adopted as the popular represen¬ 
tation of this god. He is also shown as accompanied by his 
two attendants, Danda and Pingala. 

Owing to the continuous progress made during the pre^ 
ceding few centuries, Gupta sculptors found themselves in 
possession of well-defined conventions and iconographic canons. 
With this heritage of well-understood forms of art the 
artists handled the complicated legends and m^dhs of the 
many incarnations of Vislrnu and Siva wuth an easy niaster\. 
O ne is impress ed with the genuine simplicity in 
mythical conceptimis oT religious and metaphysical^iniport ^e 
visuaHs<M^y'Tlm engraver. sculpturaf representations of 

the epic stories from tile Rama andlCrishna cycles are delineaf^ 
vvltii effective success in the Dewarh temple belonging to tins 
epoch. Here we find the details of the Krishna legend com¬ 
pletely developed, and a few' of the many panels bear scenes 














of Krishna’s childhood exploits—his surreptitous transfer to 
Gokula, his kicking the milk-cart on which pots of milk have 
toppled over, and his seizing the demon Kamsa by the hair.*/ 
On another beautiful panel we find a homely scene showing 
Krishna, Rukmini and Sudama. The emaciated Brahmana is 
leaning on his crooked staff and in front of him stands Krishna, 
an elegant figure with the effect of his dignity heightened by 
the very elaborate and gorgeous coiffure spreading round his 
head, with the lady Rukmini by his side steeped in astonish¬ 
ment at the measureless bounty of her husband in fulfilling 
the wishes of his friend. The iconographic wealth of this 
period is further illustrated in the scenes from the Rdma yana 
wElcirbnce acI 5 rned’'“flie plinth of this temple . The redemption 
of Ahalya, the departure of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita to the 
forest, their visit to the hermitage of the sage Agastya and the 
mutilation of Surpanakha by Lakshmana are some of the major 
episodes preserved in these panel-reliefs. Gajendramoksha, 
Vishnu reclining on Ananta (PI. VIII, i), and Nara and 
Narayana in their Himalayan hermitage (PI. VIII, 2), sculp- 
tured i n the Deogarh temple, rank among the best specimens 

oTTISdu-;5Ji5J5Fe- -- 

/T\1 ^ 

J-ne art critic can discern the full-fledged Gupta inspiration 
in the Hindu’sculptures of the Deccan as well. This is parti¬ 
cularly true of the beautiful sculptures in the caves at Mogul- 
lajpura and Undavalli. The carvings at the latter place treat 
of a number of themes from Hindu mythologj’^ like Varaha 
raising the earth, Trivikrama taking three paces, Vishnu 
rescuing Gajendra, Krishna lifting Govardhana, etc., all of which 
show unmistakable Gupta inspiration. 

The sculpture of this period is also rich in char ming 
Qrnamental^^ dcsig ns_. Oh a door-3 amb^froin Garhwa we find 
the iialpalatd motif treated in a very artistic style (PI. IX, i). 
The whole scroll, which is deeply sunk and very clearly and 
carefully carved, is one of the most pleasing and graceful 
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specimens of Indian architectural ornament/ The foliated 
scroll is a special trait of Gupta art and the artists must have 
undergone prolonged and rigorous training in order to attain 
their admirable skill. In literary descriptions we find several 
names for this kind of work, viz., patralata, patrangul^> palia- 
bhanga-rachana, anekabhangakulila-palrdvalt, etc. The curves 
and twists with an increasingly deep relief finally reached a 
logical sequence in the almost perforated work on the screens 
and reliefs of medieval temples (c. iith-iath century) as seen 
in Chandella art and the Dilwara marble temples. 


2. Architecture. 

The wave of creative enthusiasm and the intensely religious 
• purpose behind it that swept the country at this time are seen 
at their best in the architectural activity of t e period which 
produced the Brahmauical temple. “I” ^ wilding two 

progressive movements of fundamental signi cauce are discern¬ 
ible, one relating to its -npsthetic c harac^, and the other to 
structural procedure. The foimier marks the begetting of a new 
sensibilityTTdl^ge from the mere imitative to the infinitely 
creative, from the servile copying of meaningless forms expre-s- 
sive of undeveloped mind and unS 'i e orces, to a reason^ 
application of the first principles of architectural compositions. 
The latter records the use for the first time of dressed stone 
masonry, a pronounced step in the technique of building con¬ 
struction, the introduction of which placed a new power m the 
hands of the workman. It was when the art was in such a 
formative state that there emerged the earliest known concep¬ 
tion of the Hindu ‘house of god’. And with the appearance 


* This motif of the nandaiakha {the girls springing hom the 
ftilfillinir lilies) is as old as the Jatakas, » yjj 

SSm Kishkindhya, v. 43, 48) and MaMbMrata (Bh.shma, 

Tq) Ct- also Agrawala in ^][SOA. 1943, pp. 1-8. 
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is type of building, architecture composed of stone masonry 
made its beginning.”^ 


The chief surviving temples of the Gupta age are the 
following: — 

1. Vishnu temple at Tigawa in Jubbulpore district. 

2. Siva temple at Bhumara in Nagod State. 

3. Parvati temple at Nachna-Kutbara in Ajaigarli State. 

4-5. Buddhist shrines at Sanchi and Bodhgaya. w' 

6. The Dasavatara temple at Deogarli. vx 

7. A temple in a ruined state but of great merit, found at 

Dah Parbatia on the banks of the Brahmaputra in 
Darrang district of Assam. ✓ 

8. A temple of Siva at Klioh in Nagod State (the beautiful *- 

Ekaninkht Lingo, and a mass of sculpture showing 
livelj’ gonas from this temple are now deposited in 
the Allahabad Museum). 

Besides th^e we liave_ temples made entirely of brick , 
numerous ei^iples of which have been found from Bhitargaon 
in Cawnporc district to Paharpur in Bengal and Sirpur in C. P. 

Of these, the temple at Bhitargaon, conceived from top to bottom 
in terms of terracotta and brick, is particularly worth mention- 
hig ; it is beautified with several courses of well-preserved 
friezes and moulded bricks with designs exceedingly varied and 
beautiful. The temple has a pyramidal roof and its walls were 
decorated on the outside with terracotta panels, depicting scenes 
from Hindu mythology. Architecturally, the temple is im- 
possessing the earliest true arch found in India. 

Let us now revert to the Brahamanical stone tem ples of the 
age. They are the earliest kno\^ ' Hindu shrines^'ni stone and 
naturally show the early phases and features of stone temple 
architecture. They were small and uniraposing structures with 


^ P. Brown, Itid, Archit., Buddhist Hindu, p. 54 
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quare sanctuary, about lo feet in dimensions, and a pof 
of still smaller proportions. Obviously they were rather shrines 
for images, than places for congregations of the worshippers. 
The roof was usually flat and the stone masonry was finely 
dressed and held together without any kind of mortar. Gupta^ 
Hindu shrines therefore present a m arked contrast to the 
later Hindu tem ples witfi^gh (pinnacles) and exten¬ 
sive mandap ^_^allsT™’^ to the later style had 

however begun tow^s the end of our period and can be seen 
in the Da^vatara temple at Deogarh, which had originally a 
Hkhara of about 40 feet : its stones were secured together by 
dowels and its four porches afforded relatively more space for 
the worshippers to congregate. 

The sanctum of this temple stood on a raised plinth, 
occupying the central square of the open terrace. It had a 
plain interior, but its doorway was exquisitely carved and 
decorated, the jambs showing the figures of Ganga and Yamuna 
carved on them (PI. IX, 2). This was a typically Gupta feature 
and it is possible that the two river goddesses occupying the 
upper corners of the door-jambs were derived from the early 
sdlabhanjika figures which once festooned the architraves of 


the Buddhist toranas. 

In front of the richly carved doorway was usually a shallow 
porch, which in later Gupta examples developed into a pillared 
portico, and later still into a full-fledged mukhamaxidapa. 
Among other specific features should be mentioned the shape 
of the pillars and their capitals of the purna-kalasci design, the 
S3^stem of rendering the architrave of the doorway as a string 
course running round the entire building, and courses of fine 
chaitya window or more properly gcivdksha-vdtdyana patterns, 
containing round medallions with figures of gods and goddesses 
or peeping male or female busts. 

Most of these features are seen at their best in the beautiful 
Dasavatara templ e at Deogarh. As ol^ewed by Pe r^ Bro^^ 














DASAVATARA TEMPLE 

complete, this building was unquestionably one of rare 
merit in~the correct ordering of its part, all alike serving yip 


iL 


pm'pose'of practical utility, yet imbued with supreme arti stic 
feeli ng. Few mominients can show such a high level of work¬ 
manship combined with ripeness and rich refinement in its 
sculptural effect as the Gupta temple at Deogarh. 

The doorway leading to the sanctum was the chief centre 
of attraction in a Gupta temple, serving as an elegant outer 
frame to set off the image installed in the cella. Looking in 
detail it was marked by the following decorative features : — 

A projecting image in the centre of the lintel (dvara-lalata- 
bimba), attendant figures {pratihdn) occupying the lower one- 
fourth portion of the/height of the jambs, auspicious birds on 
wings {mdngalya vihaga) usually flying geese, auspicious tree 
more or less stylised (irlvriksha) , svaslika, full vase or the pot 
and foliage design {puma-ghata), amorous couples (mithiina), 
foliated scrolls (patra-valll), and dwarfish figures (pramathas). 
All these motifs occur on the Deogarh door-frame except the 
lucky birds which adorn the door-jambs of the 'Dah Parbatia 
temple in Assam. Another typical feature of decoration coii; 
®'_^ted in the two auspicious”symbols, conch and lotus, being 
either carved or painted on door jambs (cf. the reference in 
Meghadiita, li^ ij: dvdropdnte likhita-vapushall saukha- 
padmau cha drishtvd). These two sjunbols with rising 
aiabasque designs are seen in the jambs of the beautifully 
framed panels on the three outer walls at Deogarh. 

of such panels or images in exterior wall niche^ 
(rathika-bimba) continued as a common feature into the 
mediaeval l^oriod. Oidginally it appears to be an adaptation 
from a stupa having projecting Buddha figures in the four 
directions. Two other structural features point to the relation¬ 
ship of the temple with Buddhist stupas, firstly, the high square 
platform corresponding to' the terraces (medhi) with a stairw'ay 
(sopdna) in the centre of each side, and secondly, four small 
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temples or sanctuaries at the four corners (c£. Divyava-dana, 
pp. 243-44). Many earlier Indian stupas, such as those of Bhallar 
(Taxila) and Mirpur Khas (Sind) or at Nagarjunikonda in the 
Krishna valle}’', stand on a single square or rectangular platform 
with axial approaches on one or four sides.^ 

South India has handed down to us very few structures^ 
of the Gupta period. Among these, the Kapotesvara temple 
"af’ChezarhiT'Built by the Ananda kings of the 4th century, is 
the most interesting. It is the earliest known Hindu temple 
with an apsidal plan, similar to the Buddhist chatty as at Kaili 
or Nagarjunikonda. The facade of the vimdna is shaped like 
a huge chaitya and the back top is curvilinear on an apsidal 
plan. The Durga temple at Aihole (c. 6th century A.D.) and 
the Vaishnav^teinple at Ter, which are both apsidal, seem to 
^ 'j, have been inspired by this earlier model. 

, Let us _nQW.-turn-to.JBuddhist structural buildings. Stupas, 

^ chapeI?~an<i ~~monasteries have 

sadda anJ otimr ancient sites ne ar Fuslikatava^. Xt~^lohr^ 
Maradu an assembly hall, refect^y, kitchen, store room, bath 
room and latrine, associated with a religious establishment, 
indicate the luxurious mode of life of the monk-residents. The 
Sarnath excavations have unearthed the remnants of a Buddha 
temple and a number of monasteries. The latter usually con¬ 
sisted of a number of rooms round a court-yard, sometimes 
having chapels of their own. 

One of the two stupas at Jarasandha-ka-Baifhak in Raigi*" 
and the Dharaekh stupa at Sarnath^ belong to the end of 
period. The latter one is 128 feet in height and has four niches 
at the four cardinal points for Buddha images. The scroll 
work on this stupa has evoked just praise and the structure is 
also remarkable for the variety of geometric patterns with 
which part of its area has been covered. 


' HIIA. p. 205. 
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_ arasiiiiha-gupta Baladitv a ha d b uilt a magnificent brick 

teml)le of the Buddha a t lgkn^ It was 300 feet in helghT 
and evoked admiration of the Chinese travellers who later 
•visited the UniversiU' town. This majestic structure has 
entirelj' disappeared ; archaeolocial excavations have unearthed 
only Its massive basement. The temple was probably similar 
to the well-known Buddha temple at Bodhgaya 

We now proceed to survey the cave architecture of the age. 

=kt. 

° from c^250 B.C., but'was prac- 
ticallj unknowu^ to the extreme southTill the’ M!' centuTyT’ 

th^A^^r structures of our period belong to Ajaiiita Tnd 
the Andhra countrj'. 




o I continued to be excavated 

V period. Among these, the vihdra caves 

^th ^ XVII, excavated in the last quarter of the 
century by a minister and a feudatory of the Vakataka king 

later ^chaitya cave No.'XIX, finished a little 
tural important. From the artistic and afchitec- *•, 

magnificent monuments and no | 
min?? impression produced upon ^ 

wndoi b architecture, sculpture and paintings. They ^ 
Gupta ag? among the best artistic monuments of the ^ 

The cha-^^ therefore be briefly described here, 
consists XIX, like its earlier precursors, 

_ separated from aisles by a roiv of pillars, but 


were 


' King Maheutlrnv 

.-.e an innovation in proudly describes his cave temples, which 

and metal, <tnishtaka^ south, as built without bricks, timlier, mortar 
(Vandagapattu Inscrint; ' , "SKd/iaw, alauhatn, adntmam. ninmpUam 

. “ The Cltaifya cave r • 

Ullage as the central obiV temple enshrining a stupa or Buddha 

a monastery for the resirlt., vvorship. The Vihara cave is priniarilv 
aliapel. " of monks; sometimes it also has a small 

rilling 'kiug^ give the names of the donors and the 
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shows many new features. In the earlier chaiiya cav(|S 
■tosiderable use had been made of wood for the purpose of com¬ 
pleting the facade ; here it has been discarded altogether. The 
rail ornament also disappears from the facade and is replacec 
by a double row of cornice decorated with chaiiya window 
motifs. The entrance is flat-roofed, supported by four pillars 
with a huge chaiiya window above it separated by the cornice 
(PI. X). The aisle pillars inside have fluted columns with pot 
and foliage capitals. But th e most striking newj^^ire 
chaiiya is its zeal for the Buddha figure. In the earlier c lai yas 

-rr _ 1.: tVlP. OflP IF 


“^"'j^arli and Nasik, the Blessed One is nowhere to be seen in 
the human form ; at Ajanta he can be seen in the human form 
at the facade, in the frieze of niches above the brackets, and 
carved on the monolithic slupa inside, which was the main 
object of worship. It was the new Mahayana belief which had 
brought about this transformation. The rock-cut slupa of this- 
chaiiya consists of a high cylindrical drum, decorated with 
standing or seated Buddha figures between pilasters crowned 
by graceful makara arches. The drum supports the globular 
dome, with the usual pavilion (harmtkd), and a series of three 
umbrellas (Iri-chhalra) one above the other. 

'I'he vihara cave Nos. XVI and XVII are justly famous for 
their paintings, wl^ch will be discussed a little later ; they are 
however equally, interesting for their architecture. The cave 

XVI is a twenty pillared cave, 65 feet square, having six 
residential cells for the monks on either side, two at either 
end of the verandah and two at the back. Between these two 
cells there is a rectangular sanctuary with a large figure of the 
Buddha, seated in pralambapdda posture, i.e., feet hanging' 
down. *The beauty of the pillars is as remarkable as their 
variety, no two pillars being exactly alike. The general 
harmony of design and form, however, prevents variety from 
being obtrusive. The cave No. XVIT is almost similar to 
cave No. XVI. It was long known as the Zodiac cave on 
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^nt of the ‘Wheel of Life’ {bhdvachakra) painted on the 
walls of its verandah. On account of the famous fresco paint¬ 
ings, these caves produce an effect which can be better 
experienced than described. All the walls were once covered 
with painted scenes from the life of the Buddha or the Jatakas 
and the roof and the pillars beautified by arabesque and 
ornamental designs in bold outlines and pleasing colours. 

, Tll iJ^aves ^^l ogulrajapuram, Undavalli and Akkannama- 
J?^avated render the Vishnukuijdins 7 ’ beloiig Vo “the 
interesting to note that their is 

mo elled on that of the Udayagiri caves in Central India, and 
not on that prevailing irearer home at Guntupalli near Bezwada. 
le architecture of these caves is simple. The facades at 
logulrajapuram show two pillars in the centre, two pilasters, 
one on either side, and a Dvdrapdlaka at each end beside the two 
pilasters. The pillars and pilasters are Simple and massive, 
ieing square in section at the base and the top and octagonal 
m the central part. The corbels are rounded at either end, 
‘-nd judging from the less weathered ones, fluted. Right above 
pillars are chaitya windows with heads introduced in them, 
on^^ design flanking the chaitya windows with the head 

wi d'^^ precursor of similar pattern on Pallava chaitya 

carved'^'"'^ Above this is sometimes a row of animals spiritedly 
out an '^‘fli'y the cave presents a verandah with or with¬ 
er triple^ ^itional row of pillars beyond which is a sin.gle cell 
dniilnrt forming the sanctuary. The Undavalli caves have 
We features, but are three-storied. 

make a passing reference to the Brahmauical 
cave temple at ttT ^ . «ii. 

dated 401 »■' '."SSm-tiMi, 

fT". ,y- . .V - Si..referring to the reign of Chaiidra-gupta II. 

is uts e earliest dated Hindu temple known so far. The 
*n„e ts partly rock-cut and partlv stone-built, as a shallow 
Ptllared portico has been added in front of the excavated cello, 
iis style is just a transition from the pure cave shrines to the 
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^'tural ones. The portico, the carved doorway and 
fsrs with their ‘Bowl of Plenty’ capitals show the typical 
features of the Gupta style. 


feL 


3 . Secui^ar Architecture. 

Secular buildings of our period are unfortunately not pre¬ 
served,^ but some idea of early palaces can be formed by a 
study of their' sculptural representation at Amaravati anc 
Nagarj unikonda. 'They were imposing stru ctures ^ severaj_ 

storeys hio-h. The types of windows included the arched one 
with iS al rectangular one and the latticed. Different 

kinds of balustrades are shown ; pilas ters a nd polygQuaL p jhars 
have fine capitals, some on the model of the earlier bell- 
h d. kalasa motif at the base. ThS^.J2?_^ was 

^ shaped after the hood of a wagon, sometimes after a 

simple r’^arfgular hut, and sometimes circular with a curvilinear 
top and a single tapering finial. The second type was probably 
known as the said and the third kutdgdra. Both are known 
and described in early literary accounts of palaces. Terraces 
and balconies were sometimes open and sometimes canopied, 
the latter being known as valabhis. There were separate 
entrances and exits with fine arched to ran a decoration, as in 
the case of the gateways at Sanchi, which were decorated with 
fresh garlands on occasions. These entrances cut a boundary 
wall much in the same way as in some of oiir modern higH 
class residential buildings. 

Th^paiirtogs at Aj ^ show_ tjmt sometinies jtnoderate 
sizecTTwaTi^l^i^^—pi ha^l 

according to Bana), decorated widi 


^ It is possible, as suggested by Dr. Cooiiiaraswamy, that the two- 
storeyed pillared hall excavated m rock at Uparkot in the Juiiagadh 
state, may have been an under-ground summer chamber of a palace. It 
has a bath attached to it. 
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^ fes too ns. The royal se at was jolaced vin der the can opy 
oF^th is audience hall, which was tastefully deco rate d. Halls 
of audience, both private and public J^hanaviandapas), are 
also referred to by Bana. Literary ev idence further shows that 

were us ually d ecorated with painting ; 
not only p alaces but even the houses of rich citizens were 
fu’:^ished with se parate picture gaWenas (chitrasadma) 
<^cert halls^ 


4 - Terracotta. 

Terracottas form ed another i mportant branch of Gupta art. 
tfi ^s ~ino dest~ medium gifted clay modellers created thing s of 
t>6auty and achieved a wide popular basis for their art. 
^lie modeller compeared favourably and at^ a par with the 
builder, the painter and the engraver.^ Clay figurines served 
poor man’s sculpture and contributed largely to popularise 
art and culture. As small objects eas3’’ to reproduce mechani¬ 
cally- from moulds they were capable of mass production and 
''ei6 used both for religious and secular purposes. Men and 
"omen, passionately fond of recreating beautiful forms, 
the terracotta medium with great zeal and success. 
the drawi ng room , and t he lover’s bedchamber, 
showi ng am orous s cenes or forms 

houses*^"^” di splayed. On the exterior wails of 

louses plaques, depicting deities, dw'arfs and animals, or 
narra ive scenes from epics and mythical stories, were fixed in 
riezes. n the temples and the stupas also, bigger plaques and 
statues m clay were freely used. On festive occa sions terr^ 

specially in demana7"“Ar'tlie time of 

' Banabhatta skilfully compares these four branches of art. VaiSani- 
®®^ted statesquely in ^ love-smitten condition is said to appear 
s static as a P'llar m a buildinsr, a figure in painting, a carved statue 
n C"lptiire or like a figure modelled in clav (stambhita iva, Ukhlta iva, 
Htkmiaiva. pusianiayaiva; KSMambarl. p. 276 ). 
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Rajyasri’s marriage multitudes of modellers moulded clay 
figures of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, cocoanuts, plantains and 
betel-trees.‘ Bana speaks also of female clay figurines holding 
auspicious fruits and technically named anjatl-karika as fixed 
in the sides of the altar. 

The terracotta figures may be classified under three heads 
(a) gods and goddesses (b) male and female figures, (c) animal 
figurines and miscellaneous objects. 

'""■tNiost of the Hindu deities are represented in the terracottas 
of the age ; we have figures of Vishnu, Kartikeya, Surya, Durga, 
Gahga and Yamuna found all over the Gangetic plain. Some 
of these, as those of Gahga and Yamuna from the terraced 
brick temple at Ahichchhatra, are almost life-size ; t heir baking 
must have presented a difficult technica l problem, tackled with 
su'(^ss" Ey tirr exp^ 'potters of the a^ 
r" Tile group of detached male and female figures shows a 
great variety of forms, including charming representations of 
aristrocratic men and women, figures of foreigners from Persia 
and Central Asia whose influx in the population introduced 
new facial types too conspicuous to be ignored, and ordinarv 


figures of attendants of all classes as grooms and elephant- 
riders,' jesters and dwarfs (vdmanaka), etc. A scientific study 
of the physiognomy of the Sakas, Pahlavas Kushanas, Hunas, 
and other races entering India during the early centuries is 
needed to identify the various facial types from amongst hoards 
of terracotta fi..gurines exposed in numerous excavations at the 
ancient sites iri north India. 

The group of heads made of fine well-baked clay originallv 
belonged to smaller plaques which were completely pressed 
out of moulds. The faces, com bining elegan ce of features 
wdth gorgeous coiffure, constitute a veritable gallery for tli^ 


* Harsftachariid, tr. by Cowell and Thomas, p. 124 . 

* Kalidasa often describes alaka to Ije the mark of a beautiful face, 
the hair of Inclumati being referred to as valJ-bhritah, i.e., frizzled or 
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of beau tiful types admired in that art-inspired age. 
Hundreds "H’^specmTen? . h gg'"'nn "mir . 


the chaim ing ideals feminine beau ty immortalised by the 
■ class ic^ po^s lilce “Kalidasa and Bana who strive"^ often to 


loveliness as fam iliar to m en and womdiT In’ 
terracotta figurines from the recent excavations” 
tt. (cf• PI. XI) and Ahichchhatra present a feast of 

_jeatit\ to the eye and the best female heads skilfully finished 
appear like lyrics expressed in clay. They are remarkable, 

, rstly, for the pleasing variety of coiffure, and secondly, for 
paintings in lines and colours still preserved on some of them. 

1 aces of painting were found also on terracottas found at 
Phita, and so painted terracottas seem to have been not un¬ 
common. T he co l ours usita ll y used were red, pink, yellow and 
white. - — 


I Finally it may be observed that much of the terracotta 
(Work of the Gupta period is imbued with the spirit of true art 
prevailing at the time. It can rightly be claimed for the Gupta 
artist that he adorned whatever he touched. The \dsion of 
Banabhatta that the four quarters in his age appeared as if 
beautified by clay modelling {pustamayaiva chakdHre kakublmh) 
■seems to have been based on the reality of quantitative pro¬ 
duction of w'orks of art in clay and stucco. 


5. Painting. 

"Fhe art of painting reached its perfection in the Gupta age. 
tha^ traimng^in painting formed a necessarx^iteni in_ 
ni^ake-u of the Gupta citizen and that every cub 
w'oman tried to attain exceileuce in^ it during^ 


twisted crisp ringlets {Raghn, VIII, v. 53 ). Female toilet- 

experts [ ^ sacifiikas) used scented powder and paste to secure the 
effect or spiral twisting. Another style consists of hair combed in the 
torni o-. peacock s feathers, sweeping on the two sides of the central 
V/ Kalidasa as barha-bJiara-keia and hv Dandin as 
barhi-barJtavdU and i"^^^'niayura’barhi-bhangi-ke§apd^a). 
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age. In Sanskrit dramas and romances portrait pain 
Appears as a frequent motif, either as a diversion for the love¬ 
sick party or as a means of uniting it to its object of love. 

The few paintings in the Bedsa caves noticed by J. Dubreuil 
have been assigned to the third century a.d. Except for them 
pre-Gupta work in painting is almost imkown. The most cele¬ 
brated examples of Gupta painting are preserved in the wall 
frescos of the Ajanta caves in Hyderabad, the Bagh caves in 
Gwalior State, the Sittannavasal temple in Puddukkottai State 
and in the rock-cut chambers at STgiriya in Ceylon. 


Originally the majority of the caves at Ajanta were em¬ 
bellished with paintings, but now they have survived in only 
six viz. Nos. I, II, IX, X, XVI, XVII. Caves IX and X 
show the earliest specimens of Indian painting ist century 
B.C.), after which for about 300 years there is a gap in our 
evidence. There was a remarkable revival in the Gupta age, 
when most of the famous frescoes in caves Nos. I, II, XVI and 
XVII at Ajanta were painted. 

As regar ds the technique of these pictures, the surface for 
the paintings was prepared in a very simple way. Pulverised 
rockT'^wffi:^, earth and'^cFaff wer mixed and the resulta^ 
composition was th^o^ pressed on the rather porouT 

surface of volcanic traprock. The surface was then levelled 
witK a tro^r, after ~iF was dried, the drawings in bold 
outline were directly done by the artists in red ochre [dhdiurdga 
dlekhana). The colours^were d Red ochre, yellow 

ochre, indigoTT^pis lazuli, lamp black and chalk were used very 
effectively. 'I'here was no attempt at modelling, though at times 
shading was done by dotting and crosslines. High light at 
times was added on the ornaments or nose to give them pro¬ 


minence. 

^le master painters of Ajanta were in love with nature. 
The flow'ering trees 7 quienYSowing streamlets'and" the roannng 
.denizens of the forest have received unqualified appreciation 
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them. The elephants and monkeys, deer and the hare 
are represented witli utmost sympathy. They are not mere 
animals to the Indian mind but part and parcel of that pattern 
of creation which the artist, the philosopher and the intelligent 
citizen, all alike learnt to understand sympathetically. 

A broad and comprehensive outlook on life inspired the 
to greet the whole world as part of their repertoire. 
In file words of Bai^abhatta the mural paintings made manifest 
the whole universe [dariita viharupa) as it were and this epithet 
conveys most appropriately the comment of a contemporary 
critic./ In the words of Rothenstein : “On the hundred walls! 
an pi ars of these rock-carved temples a vast drama moves j 
e ore our eyes, a drama played by princes and sages and heroes,) 
y men and women of every condition, against a marvellously 
varied scene, among forests and gardens, in courts and cities, 
ou wide plains and in deep jungles, while above the messengers 
rom heaven move swiftly in the sky. From all these emanates 
2 great joy in the surpassing radiance of the face of the world, 
m the physical nobility of men and women, in the strength and 
grace of animals and the loveliness and purity of birds and 
^^owers ; and woven into this fabric of material beauty we see 
m ordered pattern of spiritual values of universe.” i 

dv^wi ^ of these painting s are Uiree-fold. relat ing to 

includ''^~~^'-^~~^a.-i^r ^ narr ation . The decorative designs 

flower^ Patterns and scrolls (patravali), figures of animals, 
carrie^d according to Griffiths, is infinite, 

Gracefu/T^ details so that repetition is very rare. 

1 c SPres of fabulous creatures and mythological beings, 
^Parpas (with a human bust joined to the body of a 

A \ ^^^slias, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, have been 

used to fill spaces. 

Ti j portraits the central figures are those of the various 

JT ^ci^nts from t^he life of Gautama 

u :a are reely painted. The great Bodhisattva Padampai^ 


30 
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,^^v^alokitesvara in cave I (PI. XII) shows the highest attain¬ 
ment in tlic way of figure painting. We may recognize it as the 
very acme of Asiatic pictorial art. The narrative scenes are 
mostly from the Jatakas, which had been already popularised 
by the sculptors. 

The paintings in cave XVI date from about 500 and are 
slightly earlier than those in the cave XVII. The scene known 
as the ‘Dying Princess^^ in cave XVI has received unstinted 
praise from Griffiths, Burgess and Fergusson. “For.pathQ^? and 
sentiment and the uiimistaken way of telling its stoiy this 
, picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of art. 

^ The Florentine could have put l^etter drawing and the Venetian 
better colour, but neither could have thrown greater expression 
on it'h In cave XVII we find a considerable amount of work 
^f~ the narrative style still preserved, and the cave has been 
fV:alled literally a picture gallery illustrating some of the most 
'engrossing episodes in the birth, life and death of the Buddha. 
The art is more grapliic and less charming. The ‘Mother and 
Child^^roiip in cave XVH is undoubtedly a very 

attractive specimen of Ajanta art. The scenes of a hunt of lion 
and black buck, and of elephants in cave XVII are exceptionally 
fine work. According to Mrs. Herringham these pictures are 
composed in a light and shade scheme which can scarcely be 
paralleled in Italy before the 17th century and the posing and 
o-rouping curiously natural and modern. 

The paintings of cave I and II are the latest of the series 


and they m^^y be assigned to about the early seventh century. 
The special merit of individual figures in cave II consists in 
clever drawing which shows the artist to have apparently gone 
out of his way to invent specially difficult poses. The woman 
standing with her left leg bent up (PI. XIV) and the swinging 


‘This scene really represents the final episode of the Shaddmia 
fjataka, where the queen dies of remorse wlien she sees the tusks or tn 
.noble elephant, who was her husband in the previous birth. 
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lady Irandati are very pleasing. A large picture in 
cave I (PI. XV) probably shows the Indian king Pulakesin II 
i-ccciviiig an embassy from the Persian king Khusru Parvez.* 
This event must have taken place between a.d. 636 and 628. 
Seveial Bacchanalian groups in cave I show connection with 
the great embassy picture. These seem to illustrate Khusru 
and his queen Shiriu drinking together. The faces, the drapery 
and other articles are clearly of Persian influence. 

r iie paintings at Bagh in Malwa represent only an extent 
school and in var iety o f design, vigorous 
execujioi^ and decorative quality seem to have ranked as high 

The majority of them are of a secular 
nature. In two of the groups the subject is extremeh’^ gay, 
illustrating the performance of the haltlsaka, a musical dance, 
acted by a troupe of women led by a man. They are elaborately 
dressed, singing and dancing with considerable freedom. These 
paintings may be assigned to the middle of tlie sixth or the 
seventh century. 




The iraintings in the cave temple Sittannava sal (Siddhanam 
aasa) in Pudukkottai state, although executed in the time of 
allava i\Iahendra-vannan, deserve notice here, as they are in 
t le best traditions of the classical art as found in Ajanta. The 
ccdiug of the cave contains the representation of a padma-vana, 
^ ^lagnificient lake with geese, fish and buffaloes frolicking 
among lotuses in bloom and bud, which some youths are shown 

of feeP^^^ figures are drawn with great care and delicacy 

The best paintings here are those of a king and his 
queen, and of two dancing nymphs, apsarasas, whose exquisite 
^legance are extremely pleasing, 
le paintings in the galleries of a rock-cut citadel perched 
upon t le summit of a tower-shaped hill 600 feet high at Sigiriya 
in Ce\lon consist of a procession of noble ladies, richly attired 


' This is, however, denied 
representation of a Buddhistic 


by many scholars who believe it to 
scene (JBRS. XXX, 185 n). 


be 
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and profusely adorned, proceeding to the Buddha temple, 
attended by their maid-servants carrying the materials of wor¬ 
ship. The painters have given us only half or three-quarter 
length portraits, and their work is of high merit. Whether 
they were natives of Ceylon or immigrants from India we do 


not know. 

The paintings of our age show the art at its best. The 
assurance and delicacy of lines, the brilliancy of colours, tlie 
richness of expression informed with a buoyant feeling and 
pulsating life> have rendered this art supreme for all times. 


>1 





H ■ 

6. General Estimate 


The above brief survey of the various aspects of the Gupta 
art must have shown the reader that its characteristic features 
are refinement or elegan^ simplicity of expression and doim- 
gpjj’iLual purpose. cftscttihlc these characteristics give 
Gupta art an inc^iduality, which has remained unchallenged 
so far. In the first place this art is marked by refinement and 
restraint, which are the signs of a highly develope'H cultural 
taste and aesthetic enjoyment. The artist no longer relies on 
volume to give an impression of grandiose, but focuses his 
attention on elegrance which is not lost in the exuberance of 
ornaments. The keynote of his art is balance and freedom 
from the dead-weight of conventions. The dictum is at once 
apparent if we compare the standing life-size figure of the 
Gupta Buddha of Yasadinna with the colossal standing Bodhi- 
sattva in the Sarnath Museum, both from Mathura and in red 
sandstone. The exuberance and whirlpool movement of Amara- 
vati marbles yielded place to an aesthetic sobriety in the treat¬ 
ment of drapery, ornament and other elements of decoration. 

Whatever emerges from the hands of the Gupta artist 
appears perfectly natural; there is no place for over-elaboration. 
This work is not the product of the craftsman’s mechanical skill, 
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lie result of the discriminating taste of a true artist who 
is conscious of his self and is master of his technique. The 
art (A-eations become real samples of lalitakala, a term met with 
for the first time in Kalidasa (Raghu, VIII, v. 67), 

Another characteristic of Gupta art is the concept of beaut3^ 


f or which we have the very appropriate term rupavi, used agai^ 

^he men and women in this art-loving 
age applied themselves to the worship of beautiful form in many 
waj’s. But aesthetic culture did not weaken the strong struc¬ 
ture and stamina of life or bedim its supreme objective by 
yielding to the riotous worship of the senses. Art was wor- ■ 
in- order to deepen the conscious ne ss of the soul ai^ j 
awaken it to a new sense of spiritual joy and nobility. Kfilidasa, ; 
■ the’supreme genius and poet of this age, has expressed this 


attitude of life devoted to beaut\' in a sentence addressed to 
Parvati, the goddess of Personal Charm, by her consort Siva; 
O fair damsel, the popular saying that beauty does not lead to 
sin is full of unexceptionable truth’^ The path of virtue is the 
path of beauty —this appears to be the guiding impulse of life 
the Gujita age. To create lovely forms and harness them 
to the needs of higher life—this was the golden harmony that 
made Gupta art a thing of such perpetual and inexhaustible 

attraction. 


^-iiiS^Jeads us^ to^ ai^her distinguishing feature of Gu pta 
r its profound religious and spiritual appeal, its basic 

mspirat^i a jh^her source investing it not only with 

also with universal significant. Tlie epic of 
die 1 e which the master artists painted on a colossal scale 
in the caves at Ajanta has become for all times the standing 
commentary on the grand ordered patterns of good and evil 
manifesting themselves in each individual’s life and also the 
whole uoild. Tlie painted forms of gods and sages, of kings 


* Yaduchyjite Pdrvali pdpavrittaye na rupainUvavyabhichdri tad~ 
vachah. Kuviara, V, v. 36. r . . 
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counsellors, of queens and attendants, embellished with 
personal charm and majesty, present to the eye the choicest ex¬ 
pressions which spiritual reality can assume in coming down 
from the divine to the human plane. It seems as if art^s 
tion was to v^ ualise the ideal o^AnutUua-jMndvupij^ 2 ^^ 511 . 
declared as lifers suprem e god in the written records ofjdie age. 
RdlgionTT^owever, did not impede the free development of 
art on the purely aesthetic side. In the narrative paintings of 
Ajanta charming and delicate scenes from contemporary i e 
are inserted freely. Scenes of home and palace toilet anc 
sports, festivities and processions have converted these paint¬ 
ings into a record of permanent value and beauty. 

Another distinguishing feature of Gupta art is its simpli¬ 
city of style and felicity of expression by which great i^as- 
take a concrete form in a natural and easy manner. The 
technique and subject of art were blended in a chaiacteristic 
harmony. The outer form and the inner meaning aie knit 
together like body and mind. In the words of < 51 idasa this 
fusion of the inner and outer elements is hke the coalescence 
of Thought and Speech in a manner as natuial and perfect as 
the union of Parvati and Paramesvara m the ideal Ardha- 
narisvara form. The concisj^ formuh^Q^^^^^ 

Sense^' (Vdgarth^dvlv<^^ _‘^he^ickal of 

liarm^y aiid^synthesis achieved in in many spheres 

of^tliought and life, and not the least in the domain of art. 

• ^"The above survey of the main chaiacteristics of Gupta art 
will show that it is but natural that there should be a general 
agreement among scholars and art-critics that it represents 
ancient Indian art at its best. It is its strength and the domi¬ 
nant position at home that was the real secret of its inspiring 
vitality abroad. The honourable position, which the Gui)ta art 
occupied in India, infused it with such power and prestige as 
enabled it to mould the art traditions of the greater part of Asia. 
Tran.splanted in new environs beyond the borders of India with 
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1-26, 165-204). • 

Pargiter, I’, h,. Dynasties of the Kali Age. London, 1913; 

Smith, V. A. The Vaka^aka Dynasty of Berar in the 4th and 5th 
centuries (JRAS. 1914, pp. 317 ff). ' 


LIST OF inscriptions" (CHAPTERS II, III and V)‘ 

.abbreviations :—B—Buddhist. Br—Brahmanical. C—Cave. ClI—Corpus 
Inscnptionum Indicaruni. CP.—Copper-plate. P—Pillar. R.Y.— 

Regnal year. S—Stone. vS.E.—Saka Era. V.E.—Vikrama Era. 


malavas and YAUDHEYAS 


Serial 

Vear 

Find-place 

Reference 

No. 



1. 

282 V.E. 

Nandsa Yupa 

El. XXVI (in press) 

2, 

428 V.E. 

Yupa 

CU. Ill, 251. 



MAITKHAUIS OF BADVA 

1. 

2. ■ 

295 V.E. 

Badva* Yupa 

El. XXIII, 42. 

— 

Badva Yupa 

El. XXIV, 251. 

The era 

' 

MAGHA KINGS 


’s assumed 

to be the ^^aka era; for 

other views see Chap. 

1. 


BHIMA3KNA 


52 {^.E. 

Ginja 

El. Ill, 306. 

2. 

81 S.E. 

86 S.E. 

87 S.E. 

87 S.E. 

BHADRA-MAGHA 


Kosam—S 

El. XXIV, 253. 

0. 

Kosain—S 

El. XVIII, 160. 

4. 

Allahabad Museum 

El. XXIII, 245. 

5. 

Allahabad Museum 

El. XXIII, 245. 



SIVA-MAGHA 


6. 

— 

Kosam^—S 

EZ. XVIII, 159. 



VAISRAVANA 


7. 

107 S.E. 

Kosam—S 

El. XXIV, 146. 



Serial 

No. 

8 . 
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Year 


BHIMA-VAKMAN 

Find-place 


Reference 


130 S.E. Kosam—B 


IC. Ill, 177. 



* 1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



WESTERN KSIIATR/VP-XS 


72 S.E. 

RUDRA-DAMAN 1 

Jiiiiagadli--S 

El. 

VIII, 36. 


JIVA-DAMAN 1 

Junagadh—S 

El. 

XVIII, 339. 

103 S.B. 

rudra-simpia I 

Guiida—S 

EL 

XVI, 233. 

— 

Junagadh 

EL 

XVI, 239. 

122 S.E. 

RUDRA-SENA I 

Mulvvasar 

Bhagnagar Inscr. p. 

127(6?) S.K. 

Jasdan—P 

El. 

XVI, 


7. 

8 . 

9. 


10 . 


11 . 


228 S.E. 
232 6 .E. 


RUDRA-SIMHA II 

.u , Watson Museum Report 

Watson Museum , 3 , 9 . 20 ^ p 7 

Mulwasar-S Bhavuagar Inscr. p. 23. 


241 S.E.(?) 


SAKA SR1DHARA-VARMA>'' 

Sanchi Mu.seum —S JASB. XIX, 341. 


A DIST,\NT DKSCEJinANT OF CHASHTANA 

Mewasa—S Watson Miis(um Report 

for 1923-4, p, 12. 


MAHADEVI PRABHUDAMA 

Basarh clay seal ASIR. 1913-4, p. 136. 


VAKATAKAS—MAIN BRANCH 
rudr.\-sena I 

_ Deotek—Br POC. VIII, 613. 

PRITHVT-SHEXA I 

_ Nachne-ki-Talai—S Cll. Ill, 234. 

_ Ganj—S El. XVII, 13. 

pRABHAVATf-GUPTA .AND THE HEIR-APPARENT DIVAKARA-SENA 

13 R.Y. Poona—CP. El. XV, 30. 


4 . 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Serial 

No. 

Year 

5. 

2 R.Y. 

6. 

13 R.Y. 

7. 

18 R.Y. 

8. 

18 R.Y. 

9. 

19 R.Y. 

10. 

*3 R.Y. 

11. 

23 R.Y. 

12. 

23 R.Y. 

13. 

27 R.Y. 

14. 

_ 

15. 

___ 

16. 

__ 


17. 

— 

18. 

— 

19. 



'• 37 R.Y. 

2 . 

3. . 

4 . 

5. — 


1. 11 R.Y. 

2. 12 R.Y. 


%L 


PRAVARA-SKNA II 

Find place 

Kothnraka—CP. 

Belora—CP. 

Chammak—CP. 

Siwani—CP. 
Riddhapur—CP. 
Indore—CP. 

Dudia—CP. 

Tirodi—CP. 

Pattana—CP. 

Belora—CP.- 
Patna Mnsenin—CP. 
Mansar—CP. 

PRITHVI-SHEXA II 

Balagliat—CP. 


Reference 


EL XXVI, 155. 

EL XXIV, 265. 

CIL III, 236. 

CIL III, 243. 

JASB. XX, 56. 

EL XXIV, 52. 

EL III, 258. 

EL XXII, 167. 

EL XXIII, 81. 

EL XXIV, 260. 

JBORS, XIV, 465. 
Nagpur University Jour- 
nal, No. 3, p. 20. 


EL IX, 267. 


NAME OE THE KING EOST 
Drug—CP. EL XXII, 207. 

A private vakataka record 
Aniaraoti—S EL XV, 267. 


VAKaTAKAS—BASIM BRANCII 


VINDHYASAKTI II 

Basim—CP. 

DEVA-SENA 

India Office—CP. 

hari-shena 

Ajanta—C. 
Gliatotkacha—C. 

NAME UNKNOWN 
Ajanta—C. 


EL XXVI, 137. 

NIA. II, 176. 

Ayd. Ar. S. XIV. 
ASIVL IV, 138. 

.45117. IV, 129. 


NAlvA DYNASTY 

BHAVATTA-VARMAN 

Rithpur—CP. £J. XIX, 100. 

SKANRA-VARMAN 

Podagadh—S EL XXI. 153. 
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abhiras and traikc takas 


Sl 


Serial 

No. 

Year 

I. 

9 R.Y. 

2. 

207 died 
era 

3. 

241 „ 

4. 

245 „ 

1. 

— 

2. 

_ 


ABHIRA KING iSVARA-vSENA 
Find-place 


Nasik 


Reference 
EL VIII, 88. 


traikuxaka king dahra-sena 
Pardi—CP. EL X, 51. 

traikuxaka king vyaghra-sena 

Surat—CP. EL XI, 219. 

Kauheri—CP. B. JBBRAS. V, 32. 

CONNECTED INSCRIPTIONS 

BHARA KING BHAGADAXTA 

Pauni—S 


KING SIVANANDI 

Padani Pa way a—S 


Asm. 1915-6, p- 107. 


CHAPTERS VI—XI 
A. Okiginae Sources 
I. Inscriptions 

1 Fleet I. F- Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaruiii. Vol III (Inscriptions 
of the Early Gupta kings and their Successors). Calcutta, 1888. 
0 ^ircar L>. C. Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and 
Civilisation. Calcutta, 1943. . .i i • 

A rnmplete list of inscriptions bearing on the history of this period 
. ' at the end of this bibliography. Important articles concerning 

thefr interpretation are given under ‘References against each. 

II. Coins 

1 A linn T. Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of 
' ^ ga^dnka king of Gauda (m the British Museum). London, 1914 . 

2 Smith, V. A. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Vol I Oxford, 1906. 

V. A. Smith’s articles on Coinage {JRAS, 1889, pp. M58; 

fR4S 1893, pp- 77-148; and LXIII, 164-209), though somewhat 

out of date, may still be consulted with advantage, 

III. Traveller’s Accounts and Foreign Works 

1 Beal, S. Si-yu-ki Buddhist Records of the Western World, tr. from 

the Chinese Hiuen Tsang. 2 Vols. London, 
1906. 

2 _--- Life of Hiuen Tsang by the Shaman Hwui-li- 

London, 1911. 
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4. 

5. 

6 . 


avaniies, K. Memoire Compose a Pepoque de la grande dyuastie 
T‘aii sur les Religieux Hmiiients qui allerent ' cliercher a loi 
dans les pays d’Occident, par I-tsing. Paris, 1894. A summary 
of this work, in Bnglisli, is given in the Introduction of BeaPs 
tr. of Life of Hiiieyi Tsang). 

Begge, J. H. Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, being an account 
of the Chinese monk Fa-hieiPs Travels. Oxford, 1886. 
lakakusu, J. A. Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in 
Malay Archipelago, bv I-tsing. Oxford, 1896. 
Chwang’s Travels in India. 2 vols. London, 

X i/Uo. 




IV. Literary Works 

1. Arymnahjusrinuilakalpa, ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri. Vol. III. 

Trivandrum, 1925. 

2 . Devi-Chandragupta. 

3. Kaumuclimahotsava. 

4. Pargiter, P. R. Dynasties of tbe Kali Age. Oxford, 1913. 


B. Modern Works 

I. Historical Texts 

1. Banerji, R. i). Imperial Guptas. Benares, 1933. 

2. Basak, R. G. History of Northern-Eastern India. Calcutta, 1934. 

3. Dandekar, R. N. History of the Guptas. Poona, 1941. 

4. Jayaswal, K. P. History of India, 150-350 a.d. Lahore, 1933 

----Imperial History of India. Lahore, 1934. 

6. Raychaudhuri, H. C. Political History of Ancient India (4th ed.). 
Calcutta, 1938. 

Saletore, R. N. Life In the Gupta Age. Bombay, 1943. 

Smith, V. A. Early History of India (4th ed.). Oxford, 1924. 

'* ^ P^^bj’aya, B. Gupta Sanirajyaka Itihas (in Hindi). 2 vols. 
Allahabad, 1939. 

lavasw^D Jayaswal and Saletore are of little use. Most of 

chante^* ^ theories have been rejected by scholars and Saletore’s 
of I^olitical history are full of mistakes. The best treatment 

two period will be found in Dr. Raychaudliuri’s book. The 

tint! bnf ^ Banerji and 'R. N. Dandekar contain useful informa- 

' less reliable in respect of details. 


II. Select Articles 

^ Studies in Gupta History (published as Supple¬ 

ments to [//// Y ^ Yj) 

2. S. Attribution of Chandragupta-Kumaravlevt type (Num. 

O O, ^05-JRASBL. III). Calcutta, 1937. 

3. linanaarKar, D. R. identification of the Princes and Territories 

m^itioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
{IHQ. 1, 250). 

4. Bose, S. K. Studies in Gupta Palaeography {IC. IV, 181, 325). 

5. Das Gupta, N. N. Qj, Successors of Kumaragupta I (B. C. Law 

Volume, p. 617). 
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anguly, D. C. Early Home of the Imperial Guptas {IHQ. 

532). . _ 

7. Heras, J. Relations between the Guptas, Kadambas and Vakatakas 

(JBORS. XII, 455). 

8. Jayaswal, X. P. Kalki [lA. XLVI, 145). 

9. Majumdar, R. C. Successors of Kumaragupta I {JASB. NS. XVII^ 

249). 

10. Saraswati, S. K. Gold Coin of Budhagupta (IC. I, 691-92). 
n. Sen Gupta, P. C. Gupta Era {JiUSBL. VIII, 41). 

Articles on the historical data of Kaumudtmahotsava and Devi- 
Cluindragupta have been enumerated in footnotes. 

LIST OF GUPTA INSCRIPTIONS 

Abbreviations :—B—Buddhist Image. Br—Brahmanical Image. C—Cave. 
CP.— Copper-plate. J—Jaina Image. P—Pillar. S—Sto;tie. 

(Unless otherwise stated the year refers to the Gupta Era. The 
object on which the inscription is engraved is mentioned after the 
find-place.) 

SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

Reference 

EL XXV, 50; XXVI, 135. 
CII. Ill, 254; IC. X, 77; 
XI 225 

CII. Ill, i: IHQ. I, 250; 
JBORS. XVIII, 207 : 
JRAS. 1935, p. 697; EH 
XXII, 35. 

CII. Ill, 18; JIH. XIV. 
27; XIX, 27. 


EL XXI, 1; IHQ. XVIII. 
2/1; ABORI. XVin. 
166. 

cn. Ill, 21 . 

CII. Ill, 36. 

CII. Ill, 29. 

CII. Ill, 25. 

CII. Ill, 34. 

ASR. 1903-4, p. 107. 


Serial 

Year 

Find-place 

No. 

I 

.) 

1.. 

5 

Nalanda—CP. 

2. 

9 

Gaya—-CP. 

3. 

— 

Allahabad—P 

4. 


Eran~S 


CHANDRA-GUPXA 

5. 

61 

Mathura—P 

6. 

7. 

o 

82 

Udayagiri—C 

88 

Gadhwa—S 

03 

Sanchi—S 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


Mathura—S 


Udayagiri—C 


Basarh Clay Seals 


(Govinda-gupta) 

kumara-gupta 

v*12. 

96 

Bilsad—P 

13. 

98 

Gadhwa—S 

14. 

106 

Udayagiri—C 

15. 

113 

Dhanaidaha—CP. 


CII. Ill, 42. 

CII. Ill, 40; cf. also. 

PP. 264, 267. 

CII. Ill, 258. 

El. XVIII, 347. 
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Find-place 


Reference 



Mathura — J 
T^iaiii—S 
Karamdanda—Br. 
Kulaikuri —CP. 
Dainodarpur —CP. 
Damodarpur —CP. 
Baigram— CP. 
Mankuwar — B 
Gadhwa — S 
Basarh Clay Seals 
(Ghatotkacha-gupta) 

SKANDA-GUl’TA 

Juiiagadh Rock 
Kahauni — P 
Rewa — P 


Indore —CP. 
Bhitari — P 


EL II, 210. 

El. XXVI, 115. 

EL X, 71. 

IHQ. XIX, 12. 

EL XV, 129. 

EL XV, 132; XVII, 193. 
EL XXI, 78. 

CU. Ill, 45. 

ClI. Ill, 39. 

ASR. 1903-4, p. 107. 


CIL III, 56. 

ClI. Ill, 65. 

vSumniarv of Papers (Part 
II), 12th Or. Conf. p. 
39. 

ClI. Ill, 68. 

CIL III, 52. 


govinda-gupta and prabhakaka 


31. 

V.s. 524 
(467 A.D.) 

Mandasor Fort Wall 

ASR. 1922-3, p. 

187. 



NARASIMHA-GUPTA 


• 

32. 

— 

Nalanda Clay Seal 

MASI. No. 66, 

p. 65..- 



KUMARA-GUPTA II (OR 

HI) 


33. 

34. 

35. 

154 

Sarnath—B 

Bhitari Seal 

Nrdanda Seal 

ASR. 1914-5, p. 124. 
JASB. LVIII, 89. 

MASI. No. 66, pp. 66-7; 


36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


157 

159 

163 

165 


lA. XIX, 225. 


BUDHA-GI'PIA 

Sariiath—^B 
Paharpur—CP. 

Damodarpur—CP. 

Eran—P 

Damodarpur—CP. 

Nalanda Seal 

IHQ. XIX, 119,'27^. ' 

(Au unpublished inscription of Budha-gupta on a pillar at Benafes 
IS referred to m IHQ. XIX, 123.) 


ASR. 1914-5, p. 125. 

EL XX, 61. 

El. XV, 134. 

CIL III, 88. 

EL XV, 138; IC. V, 432. 
MASI. No. 66, p. 64; 


42. 


OTHER GUPTA KINGS 

(Successor of Bihar-P CIL III, 47; IBORS. 

Puru-gupta) XIX, 377; 1C. X 

- - 170. 


31 
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45. 

46. 

47. 


48. 


Year 

169 

188 

191 

224 


Name of the 
King 

Vislniu-gupta 

Vainya-gupta 

Vainya-gupta 

Blianu-gupta 


Find-place 

Naudanpur—CP. 
Nalanda Seal 

Gunaighar—CP. 
Nalanda Seal 

Kraii — P 


Dainodarpur — 
CP.. 


Reference 



El. XXIII, 5, 

EI. XXVI, 235; IHQ 


XIX, 119 
IHQ. VI, 40. 

MASI. No. 66, p. 67; 


IHQ. XIX. 275 
CH. Ill, 91; EI. 
XXir, 16; IHQ. 
XIX, 143. 

EI. XV, 142; XVII, 
193, fn. 1. 


inscriptions of contemporary ruekrs and dynasties 


49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 

m. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 


461 (V.S.) Nara-varmau 

474 (V.S.) Nara-varman 

480 (V.S.) Vi^va-varman 
493 and Bandhu- 
529 (V.S.) varinan 


156 

163 

191 

198 

199 
209 


174 

177 

191 

193 

197 

214 


Hastin 
Hastin 
Hastin 
Hastin 
Sariikshobha 
Samkshoblia 
Hastin and 
Sarvanatha 
Jayanatha 
Jayanatha 
vSarvanatha 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


(For the era used in Nos. 
p. 159 fn.) 

Chandra 


Mandasor — S EI. XIT, 315; XI\ , 

371 - 

Bihar Kotra--S EI. XXVI. 130^ 

JBOKS.XXIX, 12/ 
Gaiigdhar—S CII. HI, 72. 

Mandasor—S CII. 79; IC. Ill, 

379; IV, no, 262, 
361; VI, 110, 339. 
5 . K. Aiyangar 
Com. VoL. p. 69. 

Kholi _ CP CII. Ill, 93. 

Khoh-Cp' CII. ni, 100. 

Majhgawa. -CP. CII. Ill, 106 

Navairam-CP. EI. XXI, 124. 

Betul-CP. EI VIII, 284. 

Khoh — CP. CII. Ill, 112. 

Bhuinara-CP. CII. Ill, 110; IHQ. 

XXI, 137. 

Karitalai—CP. CII. Ill, H7. 

Khoh-CP. CII. III. 121. 

Sohaval-CP. EI. XIX, 129. 

Khoh— CP. CII. Ill, 125. 

Do. CII. Ill, 132. 

Do. CII. Ill, 135. 

Do. CII. nr, 129. 

60-65, cf. EI. XXIir, 171; Bh. 


67- 

1 (Regnal) Torain^a 
fio 15 (Regnal) Mihirakula 

70. 

71. 


-- Ya^^odharman 
589 (V.S.) Ya^odliarnian 


Meharauli— 
Iron P 
Eran—S 
(jwalior—S 
Mandasor—P 

Mandasor—S 


CII. Ill, 139. 

CII. m, 159 . 

CII. Ill, 162. .. 

CII. Ill, iig! 

lA. XVIII. 219, 

XX, 188. 
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CHAPTER XII 

vSOUTH INDIA. 


A. Original Sources 

Inscriptions Detailed references are given in the Chapier. 


B. Modern Works 

1 . Gopalachan, K. Karly History of the Andhra Country. Madras, 


?■ % Pallavas of Kauchi. Madras, 1928. 

^ 1920 ' Ancient History of the Deccan. Pondicherry, 


4. Minakshi, C. Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas. 
Madras, 1938. 

o. Moraes^^ G. M. Kadambakula. Bombay, 1931. 

. ice, -D* I/. Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions. London, 1909. 

. oircar, D. C. Successors of the Satav«“ihanas in the Lower Deccan. 
Calcutta, 1939. 


CHAPTER XIII 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


6 . 


HISTORY OF CEYLON 
A. Literary Sources : Pali 
Datlia-vaiiisa, ed. & tr. by B. C. Law. Lahore, 1925. 

Dipavamsa, ed. & tr. ..by H. Oldenberg. London, 1879. 
Hatthavanagalla-vihara-vaiusa, ed. by James d*Alwis. 

Mahavanisa, earlier portion of the chronicle by Mahanama, ed. by 
W. Geiger (P. T. vS.). London, 1908. Tr. bv the same (P. T. S.). 
Mnl r 1912. 

lavamsa, the more recent portions of the chronicle also known 
^ ^ le Culavamsa, ed. by W. Geiger (P. T. S.). London, 1925. 
same (P. T. S.). London, 1929. 

* Chaps. 1-36 tr. bv G. Tumour and 37-100 tr. bv L. C. 
'^ijesinha. Colombo, 1909.“ 


A. Literary Sources : Sinhalese 

I Kumaranatuhga. Colombo, B.R. 2466. 

3 Da Colombo, 1893. 

4 Mi'k-iv;? ^y S. Rajasekhara. Colombo, 1920. 

iRQn ^y Z. Wickremasiughe. Colombo, 

^y C. M. Fernando with an Introduction by W.'.F. 
, Colombo, 1908. 

5 . 1 ujayaiiya, Clmp. 34 by M. Medhankara Thera and tr. under the 
*^^*1 ’ ^ Contribution to the History of Ceylon’ by B. Guna- 

^ '^olotnbo, 1895. 

Rajarainakaraya, ed. by Simon de Silva. Colombo, 1907. 

/. Raj^’aliya, ed. by B. Gunaselj;ara. Colombo, 1911. Tr. bv the same. 
Colombo, 1900. * . 
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1. Codrington, H. W. History of Ceylon. London, 1926. 

2. Pridham, C. Historical, Political and Statistical Account of Ceylon 

and its Dependencies. 2 vols. London, 1849. 


C. Archaeoeogy, Epigraphy, Numismatics and Art 

1. Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Annual Reports, 1890-1939. Colombo. 

2. Arcliaeological Survey of Ceylon. Memoirs, I-IV. Colombo. 

3. Ceylon Journal of Science, Sec. A., I 8z II. 

4. Codrington, H. W. Ceylon Coins and Currencv in the Memoirs of 

the Colombo Museum. Colombo, 1924. 

5. Coomaraswamy, A. K. History of Indian and Indonesian .\rt. 

London, 1927. 

6. Bpigraphia Zeylanica, I-IV. 

The following inscriptions published in EZ. have a special bearing 
on the penod dealt with in this chapter : 

1. Perumaiyan-kujam Rock Inscription of Vasabha—EZ. I, 66-73. 

2. Palu Makichchava Rock Inscription of Gajabahu I — Ibid. 208-11. 

3. Jetavanarama Slab Inscription of ICanittha Tissa— Ibid. 252-59. 

4. Thuparama Slab Inscription of Gajabahu l—Ibid. Ill, 114, 19. 

5. Runavalisaa Pillar Inscription of Buddhadasa — Ibid. 120-26. 

6. Two Rock Inscriptions at Viharegala— Ibid., 163-69. 

7. Tonigala Rock Inscription of Sirimeghavapi.ia — Ibid. 1/2-88. 

8. Kataragania In script ion.s—Jb/d. 212-25. - . j tj ttt 

9. Auuradhapura Slab Inscription of Khudda Pariiida Ibid. IV, 

10. Nagirikanda Rock Inscription of Kuiiiaradasa Ibid. 115-28. 

11. Habassa Rock Inscription— Ibid. 213-17^ 

12. Vessagiriya Rock Inscription of Sirinaga 11-^1 bid. 218-22. 

13. Rock Inscription of Gothabhaya at Tinibinvaya— Ibid. 223-28. 

14. Vallipuram Gold plate Inscription of the reign of Vasabha — 

Ibid. 229-37. 

15. Fragmentary Inscription from Jetavanarama, now in the 

Colombo Museum — Ibid. 246-52 

7. Muller, E. Ancient In.scriptions in Ceylon. London, 1883. 


D. Seekct Articles in Journals 

1. Geiger, Wilhelm. Konigsnamen in den Brahmi Inscriften Cevloiis. 

Festschrift fur M. Winternitz zum Siebsigsten Geburtstag, 
pp. 313-21. 1933. 

2. Levi, Sylvain. I^es Missions de Wang Hiuen-Tse dans IMiule (J./l- 

1900, pp. 297 ft & 410 ft). The portion relating to Ceylon has 
been translated into English by J. M. Seneviratne and published 
in the of the Royal Asiatic Society .Ceylon Bvanen, 

XXIV, 74£f.). . _ 

3. Paranavitana, S. Gajabahu I and Mahallaka Naga their relation¬ 

ship {JRAS. CB. XXX, 452 £f.). ^ ^ 

4. Smith, V. A. Inscriptions of Mahanania at Bodhgaya XXX, 

192-97). 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 

Tlie chapter is based mainly upon facts collected from inscriptions 
and coin-legends, to which reference has been made in foot notes. The 
following are additional sources ; 

1 . Banerji, R. D. Age of the Imperial Guptas. Benares, 1933. 

2 . Blocli, T. Excavations at Basrah (dSR. 1903-04, pp. 81-122). 

3 . Brihaspati-Smriti (GOS. LXXXV). Baroda, 1941. 

4. Legge, J. A. Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms, being an account 

of the Chinese monk Fa-hein’s Travels. Oxford, 1886. 

5. Narada-Smriti {SBE. XXXIII). Oxford, 1889. 

6 . Saletore, R. N. Rife in the Gupta Age. Bombay, 1943. 
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Bulandibagh. loci., 425 
Buldhana, loci.. 438 
Bundelkhand, loct., 96, 146, 188, 437 
Kurgess, J., 365, 466 
Byzantine, 335 


Caiya, loci., 321, 322 
Callistratus, aiith., 339 
Calinada, loci.. 323 
Cambay, loci., 161, 163, 358 
Cambodia, 6, 258, 310-11, 313, 321, 
382 


Canton, loci., 339 
Caracalla, kg., 335, 337' 

Carrah, loci., 338 
Carthage, loct., 265 
Caspian gates, 334 
caste system, 5, 342 
ico”’ 221, 251, 254-59, 261-64, 318, 
'^58, 382-83, 404, 408,‘ 445, 467-68 

454, 456-59 
C 372 

Cliakrn"^^^*’' 428 

ciiahikvri’ 

123 ils ®2, 89, 91, 108, 

’ ‘‘==5. 160, 246, 272, 439 
Chambal, r., j.. 

Champa, loct. ^no m hr i 7 
Chanda, loct., ^3 216-1/ 

ChaJttdadaBda, kg odd 
Chaiidella, dynsfy 
Chandra, fcg.^ 3, 23 , 168-69 
Chandrabhaga, see Clmnab 
Chandradevi, q., J 84 




Cliandraditya, kg., 214 
Chandragomiii, aiith,, 409 
Cliandragupta (brother of Tivara), 
kg,, 91 

Cliandragupta (Maurya), kg,, 2, 406 
Chandra-gupta I, kg,, 103, 104, 106, 
126-31, 133-35, 137-38, 155, 158-59, 
169, 272, 301-02 

Chandra-gupta II, kg,, 3, 8, 23, 24, 
35, 40, 63, 89, 95, 99, 106, 110-12, 
131, 143-44, 158, 161-62, 165-68. 

170-73, 178, 180-81, 272, 275, 282, 
303-04, 351, 366, 398, 404, 406, 408, 
431, 459 

Chandragupta (pett_v king of Jalan- 
dhara), 373 
Chandrahgu, kg,, 169 
Chandraprakasa, kg., 155 
Chandrapur, loct., 438 
Chandrapura, loct., 88 
Chandrasena, kg., 104 
Chanclravalli ins., 238, 439 
Chandra-varman, kg., 74, 77-81, 141, 
169, 306 

Chandravati, 99 

Chandravyakarana, lit., 197, 409 
Charaka, auth., 420, 421 
Charakasamhitd, lit., 419 
Charsada, loct., 456 
Chdrudatia, lit., 404, 406 
Charudcvi, q., 231, 232, 272 
Chashtana, kg., 57, 60 
Chat as, off., 277, 287 
Chattisgarh, see Chhattisgarh 
Chattopadhyaya, K. C., 207 
Chdturmdsyeshti, sac., 376 
Chatnh§ataka, lit., 384 
Chaul,' loct., 358 
Chavannes, K., li)3» 198 

Chebrolu, loct., 72, 440 
Chedi, dynst., 76, 94, 95, 303 
Che-ino-tang-na, loct., 323 
Chenab (Chandrabhaga), r., 33, 143, 
196, 198, 317 
Chendalur, ins., 232-33 
Chera, peo., 221, 223-26, 253, 258 
Chezarla, loot., 70-72, 440, 456 
Clihatre4vara, kg., 31 
Chhattisgarh (Chattisgarh), loct., 2, 
99, 100, 112, 118, 123, 124 
Chhindwara, loct., 59 
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i^a^zJole, loct., 77-78 
loot., 82 

ehina, 177, 193-94, 217, 262-63, 311, 
314-15, 319-20, 322-23, 328, 330-32, 
334, 358, 383 471 
Chiratadatta, gov., 174, 216 
Chitrakuta, loct., 107 
Chitral, loct., 198 
Chitraratha-Svaniin, 75 
Choda, 222 

Chola, dynst., 219-20, 222-24, 233, 252, 
259, 358, 441 

ChoroddJtaranika, off., 287 
Chukutt^r, gyt., 149, 250 
Chumphon, loct., 322 
Chura, loct., 232, 234 
Chu She-hing, mk., 325 
Chutsas, peo., 15 
Chutu, 66 

Chutus, 229, 230, 236, 237, 238 
Chutu-Satakamis, dynst., 93 

Cochin, loct.,, 224 
Cochin China, loct., 6 
Coedes, G., 319 
Cokkuka, loct., 323, *331 
Conimodus, kg-, 336 
Conjeeveram, loct., 145, 440-41 
Constantine, kg., 338 
Constantinople, loct.. 178 
Coomaraswaniy, A. K., 73, 460 
Cosmas (Indicopleustes), nav., 19o, 

341 ... 

Cowel, B. B., 44.- 
Cowries, 360 

Ctesiphon, loc •, ooox loa 

Cunningham, A^. 20-21, 196, 33, 

Cutch, loct., 436 


Dabhala, loct., 144 
Dahra-S4na, kg.. 119, 121, 369 

Daksha, 367 

Dakshii;iapatha, 140, 145- 
Dainaghasada 
or 

Damajada I, kg., 47 
Damajada II, kg., 50, 52-53 
Damajada III, kg.. 54 
Damana, kg., 76, 145 
Daina-Sena, kg., 49, 50, 52, 53 


Damodara, kg., 246 
Damodara-gupta, kg., 207 
Damodara-sena, kg.. Ill, 113 
Damodara-varman, kg., 70-72, 365- 
Damodarpur, loct., 215 
I Dancja, 450 
I Dandandyaka, off., 287 
Daiidan-Kilik, loct., 328 
1 Dandapdiika, off., 227, 287 
i Dandin, auth., 402, 463 
I Dantapura, loct., 258 
I DdrakacMryas, 400 
I Darrah or Mukandarrah, loct., 437 
I Darrang, loct., 453 
; Darsi, locf & ins., 233 
; Daiapura, loct., 174, 181-82, 202, 35^,. 
I 436 



Dasarna, loct., 96 

Dalavatara temple (Deogarh), 453-54 
Das Gupta, N., 161-62 
Dathiya, kg., 260 
Dattabhata, 180 
Dattadevi, q., 166 
Davaka, loct., 142 
Ddvabhdga, lit., 349-50 
Dayaks, peo., 315 
Dayita I, kg., 85 
De, S. K., 402 
Dedesiya, loct., 338 
Dehra Ismail Khan, loct., 433 
Deogarh, loct., 437, 445, 450-5I„ 

453-55 

Deopani, loct., 423 
Deotek, loct., 438 
Depar Ghahgro, loct., 435 
De^a, 283-84 

Deva (Chandra-gupta II) kp. 165 
Devagiri, loct., 242-43 
Deva-gupta (Chandra-gupta II), kg.,. 


Devaki, 176 
Devakiila, 269 
Deva-naga, kg., 37 
Devapura, loct., 80 


Devaraja lokanda-gupta) 
Devarashtra, loct., 

440 


Devardhi Kshma^raniai;a, 391 
Deva-sena, kg., lie, 118, 121 
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i (Chandra-gupta II), kg,, 166 Dvarapalaka, off,, 459 


Deva-varman (of Java), kg., 315 


^74-76^^^^^^^ (Salaiikayaua), kg,,' 


! Dvaravati, loct., 314 
Dvatrimiikds, lit., 391 
Dvivedi, S., 418 


^evkot, loct., 424 
Dhananjaya, kg.. 145 
^hanyakataka, loct., 64 , 67 , 72 
Ohanyavishiiu, feud., 191 

^narma-gotra, 131 
Dharanikota, loct., 64 
^harasena, kg., 187 
Dhanril, q., 131 
^uarmadhikarana, 287 
Dharmaditya, kg., 211 
^nannakshema, sch., 328 
Dharniamrita, lit., 68 
Dliarmapala, sch., 5, 388, 397 
Dharmaraja Manabhlta, kg., 89 
iJharmarajika (stfipa), 432 
Dharmaidsanadhikarana, 287 
DharmaSastra, 287, 350, 399 
Cliarmayasas, auth., 332 
Ohatusena, kg., 260-61 
^liavalapeta, grt., 78 
jJholpur, loct., 39 
Uhruvadevi, q., 161-62,-173, 272 
fMtruvas, off., 286 
Ohruvasena, kg., 192, 213 
Dhruvasvamini, q., 166, 180 
^igambaras, 391, 393 
Dign'- 


Edessa, loci., 336 

Egypt, loct., 334 

Ekdda^t, 377 

EkamukhI Liiiga, 448 

Ekashashti, sac., 34 •> 

Ekas/tashti-ratra-satt/a, 370 

Ellichpur, loct., 173 

Ellora, loct., 388 

Ellore, loct., 73-74, 76, 145 ^ 

Eran, loct. & ins., 86, 107, 144, 186.^ 
190-91, 195-96, 281, 372, 437 . ' 

Eran^apalla, loct., 76, 77, 145, 440 - 
Etah, loct., 428 

Ethiopia, loct., 337 .* 

Eukratides, kg., 302 
Euphrates, r., 334, 336 
Evvi, kg., 224 


^Ipnaga, auth., 364, 384, 386-88, 399 i pan^po ^7’ 312 
Dilwara, loct., 452 ' w ’ 

36o Fan-Hu-la, kg,, 


i4''a-hieii, 151, 172, 274, 279, 292, 315; 

I 318, 324, 325-28. 346, 352, 383,. 
' 387-89, 397-98 

' Family life, 349-52 
; Fan-che-niau, kg., 310 


360 

auth., 339 

254 382, 4M 

dS"" h"‘r, '‘fe 

DXS,"V\r279“72 

Dravidian, 368, 3 ^ 7 ?’ 
Dronasimha, kg /gi ® 
Durdhara, 278 ' 

Durga, 317, 374, 456 430 
Duta-Ghatotkacha, lit 403 
Dutavakya, lit., 403 ’’ 

Dutt, 13. B., 412 
Dntthagamani, kg., 253 


_, 312 

Fan-wen, kg., 312 
Faridpur plate III, 285 
Farquhar, J. N., 383 
Fathepur, loct., 45, 428 
Fergusson, James, 466 
Fleet, J. F., 137, 145, 174, 198 ■' 

Fu-nan, loct., 310-11, 314, 317, 319 
Fj'zabad, loct., 84 


Gadahara, dynst., 21, 148 
Gadaliaras, peo., 20, 33 
Gahadavalas, peo., 303 
Gajabhahii I, kg., 252-53 


s 

dV) 

I 


32 
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vraj endramokslia, 451 
Galerius, kg., 58 
Gallu, off., 2bl 

Gamani Abhava (Gajabalm I), kg., 
252 * 

Gana, 266-67 

Ganapati-naga, kg-, 37, 39, 141, 143, 
300 

Gaiidhara, loct., 15-16, 22, 177-78, 

194, 198, 200, j326, 383, 444, 448 
Gandharvas, 465 
Gane^a, 317, 374, 426 
Gauga, 449-50, 454, 462 
Gaiiiia, ^2, 231, 233-35, 246-50, 

292, 306, 372, 392, 440 

Ganga era, 82 
Gangaraja, J^g., 313 
Gaugaraja Ayyavaniiaii, kg., 2M 
Gangdhar, loct., 434 
Ganj, loct., 100, 105, 146 
Oanjam, loci., 76 , 81, 82, 83, 146 
Garhwa, loct., 428, 449, 451 
Oarir^a, 85, 173, 320, 465 
< 5 audapada, auth., 386 
Oaudas, pco., 83, 205, 209, 211, 212, 
217 

Oaultnikas, off., 287 

Gautama, 

Gautama Buddha, 465 
Gautama Sanghadeva, sch 332 
Gautamiputra 6 atakarni kg 1, 85 
Gautamiputra ^iva-maglia, kg., 44, 

G.«lamfputra (V»kit»ka). Prc.. 38, 

Gavaksha-vatayana, 

Gavidhumat, 205, 217, 258, 

Gaya, loct., 132, 

283, 356-57, 369, 382 
Geiger, W., H9, 263-64 
Ghaiitapalle, locL, ^^^^2-44 
Ghantasala, locL, 69 
Ghatotkacha, kg., 126^ ,g 5 

Ghatotkacha-gupta, gov-> 

Ghazni, loct., 340 
Ghumli, loct., 436 

Giles, H. A., 323 I 

Ginja ins., 42 j 

Girinagara, loct., 55 i 

Giniar, loct., 178, 436 I 


Gita (Blvagavad-gUd), 381 
Gnostics, 340 

Godavari, r., 3, 64, 73, 76-77, 145-46, 
357-58, 397, 439-40 

Gogra, r., 426 
Goli, loct., 440, 442-44 * 

Gollas, kg., 195, 198 
Gomati, r., 317 
Gomati vihdra, 325-26 
Gomin, dynst., 88 
Gop, loct., 436 
Gopachaiidra, kg., 210-12 
Gopalachari, K., 70-71 
Goparaja, kg., 86 , 190-91, 351 
Gorakhpur, loct., 389 
Gorantla grant, 70, 72 
Gotliabhaya, kg., 255-56 
Govallabhas, off., 289 
Goviiida III, kg., 91 
Goviiida IV, kg., '»62 
Govinda Bliita, 425 
Govinda-gupta, go^'-, i^4« ' 

Grdnmdhyaksha, off., 
Grdviajanapada, 289 
Grdineyaka, off.. ^89 
Greeks, 8 14 , 21 . 30 

Griffiths, J-> 

Gudlur grant. 249 
Guduru, lack, 6, 

Guild, 355, 357 , ^ 

Guiarat, loct., i, 47, 50, 53-54, 
K. 61, 63. 100. 108-12, 119, 121- 
22 152, 168-70, 189, 202, 285-87. 

338, 359 

Gunimadidurru, loct., 440, 442-44 
Gunabhadra, auth., 332 
Guiiadhya, auth., 402 
Gunaighar, grt., 210 
Gunaprabha, auth., 385 
Gunavarman, kg., 80 
Guiiavarman, prc., 318-19, 332 
Gunda ins., 48 
Guntupalli, loct., 459 
Guntur, loct., 65, 67, 69, 70, 72, 440 
Gupta era, 23, 85, 131-32, 144. 158- 
59, 166-67, 181, 188 

Gurjaras, peo., 433 
Gurudaspur, loct., 33 
Gwalior State, 36, 39, 102, 139, 195, 
199, 374, 464 
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Hala, kg,, 402 

Halsi, loct. & ins., 239, 241, 243-45, 
439 ’ : ’ 

Hariigunavula-Devaiia, 67 
Hanumangarh, loct., 433 
Haradeva (Arte), kg., 330 * 

Haraha ins., 90 
Haribhadra, auth., 309 
Haridatta, kg., 78 
Harigupta, 356 
Hangupta, kg., 196 
Han-sheija, kg., 121-25, 202, 457 
Harishena, p., 137-38, 154, 156, 275, 
282, 407 

Harita, auth., 419 

Hari-varman (Kadainba). kq., 238, 
245, 249, 

Harivarman (Maukhari), kg., 205 
Harjiara-vaiman, kg., 423 
Harsha (Harshavardhana), kg.., 90, 
106, 162, 407 

Harshacharita, lit., 37, 39, 85, 161-62, 
208, 462 


Harsha-gupta (Later Gupta), kg 
206, 208 

Harshagupta (PainJuvamSi), kg., £ 
Harshavardhana (Harsha), kg., 9i 
^106, 162, 176, 407 
Harwan, loct., 433 
Hastavapra, loct., 436 
Hastibhoja, kg., 121 
Hastin, feud., 188, 368 
«asu-varman, kq., 74, 75, 145 
)it., 420 

ins., 68 

Hayagrn.anad/ta, k., 407 
HebSn®^> 27 

!S‘SS*'£» ■ 

Herzfeld, E., 17 ,'^®® 

Hinduism, 5, 9, 21 ?o? 00 , ra « 
o69, 3/8-79, 387-8S, SQS-Q'S 40^ 4^ 
Hindupur, loct,, 247 ^ ’ 

Hippalus, 334 . 

Hipparchus, 418 



Hirahadagalli, loot,. & ins,, 231, 237 
Hiralal, 85, 91 

Hiranyagarbha (ceremony), 71, 365 
Hissar, loct,, 432 
Hitnaliebbagilu, pL, 243 
Hiuen-Tsaiig, 149-50, 192-93, 196, 

198-200, 216, 353, 374, 420 
Hoan Sonh, mt,, 312 
Hoernle, A. F. R., 197, 201, 323, 419 
Hormuzd II, kg,, 19, 58 
Hosliiarpur, loct,, 33 
Hueii-tien, 310 
Hultzsch, E., 75 
Humayun, kg,, 49 
Hunas, peo., 3-4, 9, 36, 117, 124. 
177-78, 183, 192-95, 197-201, 203-05, 
214, 216-17, 297, 304-05, 379, 395, 
431-32, 462 
Hushkur, loci,, 433 
Huvishka, kg,, 25, 28, 295, 421 
Huvishkapura, loct,, 433 
Hyderabad, loct., 464 


Ibii Washiya, auth,, 412 
Ikshvakus, dynst,, 26, 34-35, 57, 64- 
70, 84, 93. 99, 106, 229, 231, 267-68, 
272, 306, 343, 360, 366, 368-70, 379, 
388, 402, 440, 443 
Ilanaga, kg., 251 

Ilaiidiraiyau (Topdainian H.aiidirai- 
yan), kg., 222-23, 225 
Ilanjetchenni, kg,, 220 ^ 
Imaiyavaramban Nend^hjeral Adan, 
kg„ 225 

Indicopleustes (Cosiiias), nav,, 195, 
341 

Indore, loct., 374 
Indra, 92, 317, 443 
Iiidrabala, kg,, 90 
Iiidraji, Bhagavan Lai, 365 
Indravarman, kg,, 82 
Indra-vislinu, 344 ^ 

Indumati, q., 462 
Iran, loci,, 1, 13, 336 
Irandati, 467 
I^anadasa, 356 
Ioauadeva,kg., 91 

T^anavannan, kg,, 90, 205-06, 211-12, 
304 
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^/ara, q,, 373 
J4vara-datta, kg,, 48, 53, 296 
I^varakrishna, auih., 381 
I^varavarman, kg., 205 
I-tsing, 129-31 


§L 


Tacf^avapeta, loot. & ins., 66, 440 
Jaliangira, loci., 426 
Jahnaveyakula, 248 
Taimini, aiUh., 380 
faina, 5, 196-97, 233, 244, 365 
fainism, 5, 292, 363-64, 391-92, 394 
Jaipur, loct., 31, 52, 143, 266, 433, 
438 

Jalalabad, loct., 15 
Jaiiialgarlii, loct., 433 
Janaktkarana, lit,, 261 
Janapada, 289 
Jarasandha-ka-Baithak, 456 
Jdtaka, lit., 443, 446, 452, 459, 466 
Jdtakanidla, lit., 384, 407 
Jatukarna, auth., 419 
Jaulian, loci., 432, 456 
Java, loct., 6, 7, 9, 151, 310, 315, 
317-19, 322, 358, 379, 444 
Jayabala, kg., 92 
Jayadatta, gov,, 187, 216 
Jayaraja (R^sl^rakuta), 123 
Tayaraja (^arabhapurlya) , kg., 86-87 
JavasiiTilia 

Tayaswal, K- 26, 61, 94, lOO, 103, 
^ 133, 148, 161-62 267, 301 
Tava-varmaii (Brihatphalayaiia) , kg., 
68-69 

Jaya-varman (of Fu-nan), kg., 311 

Jetavana, 428 

Jeypore, loct., 146 

Jhalawar, loct., 434 

Jhansi, loct., 39 

Jherruk, loct., 436 

Jliukar, loct., 436 

Jinadasa, auth., 391 

Jiriingi grant, 82 _ 

JTva-daman, kg., 34, 47, 48, 49, 29/ 

Jivakachintdmanl, lit., 392 

JTvita-gupta, kg., 206, 208-09, 211 

Jndnavdda, 381 

Joan-Joan (Jonan-Joiian), trb., 17, 
21, 193 


I Jodhpur, loct., 433 
Johiyawar, loct., 30 
' Jouan-Jouan (Joan-Joan), trb., 17, 

, 21, 193 

' Jouveau Dubreuil, G., 68, 87, 145- 
: 46, 238, 240, 464 

I Jubbulpore, loct., 438, 453 
Julian, kg., 338 

Jumna, r., 27, 29, 142, 144, 166, 376, 
432 

Junagadli ins., 29, 55, 57, 177, 179, 
274, 436, 460 
Junnar, loct., 388-89 
Justinian, kg., 338 


Kabul, 19, 22, 147, 335 
Kabulistan, 198 
Kacha, 138, 163 
Kacha-gupta 163 
Kadai-yelu-vallalkal, 219 

S ho ■2S2» 

235-46 248-50, 269-70, 272, 280, 

IS, 292, 306, 343, 369, 372, 392, 
431 , .p, 

KSdatnban, M-> 4bi 

Kadiyalflr, 

Kadnr. loot., 362 
Kafir Kot 433 

Kaliaum, loct, 691, 428 
Kahn-jo-daro, loct., 435 
Kailasanatha, 441 

Kaithal, loct., 437 
Kakapur, loct., 143 
Kakas, trb., 61, 143, 266, 299 
Kakubha, loct., 428 
i Kakustha-varman, kg., 115, 238-40, 
I 243, 250 

I Kaladiuris, trb., 4, 124-25, 188, 438- 
I 39 

j Kalanjar, rock ins., 90 
■ Kalawan, loct., 432 
Kalidasa, p., 112, 170-71, 239-40, 270, 
351, 372, 403-05, 407-09, 437, 448- 
50, 462-63, 469, 479 
Kalindi (Yamuna), r., 188 
Kalinga, loct., 68, 76-83, 143, 

248, 258, 282, 284, 397, 440 
Kalladanar, p., 224. 







INDEX 


^^gmnata, 451 

iSmandaktya NUisara, HI., 410 
Kamarupa, loot., 142 
Kambnja-de§a, loot., 310-11 
Kampil, loot., 428 
Kanaikkal Irumporai, kg., 224 
Kanauj, loot., 41 

Kaiichi (Kanchipura), loci., 5, 67, 
69, 145-46, 219, 222, 225, 227, 230- 
33, 236, 244, 249, 259, 381, 386, 388, 
392, 397-98, 440 

Kandara, kg., 70-72 
Kaudarapura, loci., 70-72 
Kane, P. V., 403 
Kanga-varniau, kg., 109 , 238-39 
Kangra, lact., 29, 33, 142, 265, 373 
kanheri, loci., 388 
Kanishka I, kg., 14, 25, 28, 41 
kanishka, II, kg., 14 
Kanishka, III, kg.. 13-16, 20, 25, 29, 
295 ’ ’ . ’ ’ 



Kan-su, loci., 331 
KantakaSaila, loci., 69 
Kanteru grant, 74 
Kantipuri, loci., 26-27 
Kantit, loci., 26 
Kapva, dynst., 96 
Kanyakubja, loci.. 140 
Kapila, 373 
KapilSshashihi, 377 
Kapilavastu,' loci., 387 

temple, Chezarla, 70, 
72, 456 ^ 

Karaiia, 345 

Karasahr, loci., 323, 328 
karikaia, feg., 219-20, 223, 233, 252 
kari-falai, loci., 437 

Karkotanagara, loci., 433 
Karmavada, 331 
Karnabhara, 4^3 
Kaniasnvarna, loot., 425 
Karnata Kanjataka, loci., 93, 109, 

125, 241, 347, 383 , 391 
Karshapaiias, 308 

Kartikeya, 30-31, 65, 173, 298, 374, 
392, 462 

Kartripura, loci., 142 
KaSakritsna, 367 
Kashdyapahuda, lit,, 393 
Kashgar, loci., 323-24, 328, 331-32 . 


Kashmir, loci., 14, 21-22, 63, ^2, 

! 168, 200, 218, 305, 318, 325, 330-33, 

1 383, 387, 407, 433 

1 Kasia, loci., 387, 428 
I Kassapa, kg., 260-61 
Kaihasaritsagara, lit., 177 
Kathiawar, loci., 1, 3, 47, 50, 53-58, 
61-62, 100, 109, 112, 136, 168, 186, 

! 189, 285, 347, 388, 436 

Katyayana, atilh., 410 
Kaumtidtmaholsava, III., 133, 164 
Kaundinya (of Fu-nan), kg., 310-11 
Kamri4'iiy''i (of Borneo), kg., 315 
Kaurala, loci., 145 
KauSambI, 41-46, 94, 103-04, 107, 178, 
300-01, 357, 388, 427 
KauSikiputra Bhadra-magha, kg., 45 
Kautilya, aulh., 130, 152, 410 
Kautsiputra Potliasiri, kg., 41-42 
Kaveri, r., 221, 249, 357, 358 
Kaveripattanam, loci., 256, 259, 358 
Kavyamlntamsa. lit., 162, 240, 402 
Kayastha, 285, 345 
Kaye, G. R., 413-14 
Keith, A. B., 402-03, 406 
Kekaya, trb., 67-68, 242-43 
Kennedy, J., 335 
Kera.galur, pi., 249 
Kerala, loci., 148 
Khandagiri, loci., 438 
Kharaparikas, trb., 143 
Kharavela, kg., 68, 76 
Khariar grant, 87 
Kharod ins., 91 
Khiching, loci., 438 
Klioh, loci., 448, 458 
Khokra Kot, loci., 432 
Kliotaiiina, 323 
Khotan, loci., 323-28 
Khudda Parinda, kg., 259-60 
Khujjanaga, kg., 253 
Khusru Parvez, kg., 467 
Khyber Pass, 3-4,. 23, 334 
Kidara Kushatia, dynsf.. 21-24, 62, 
296 


Kielhorn, F'., 197, 240, 243 
Kilakila, 96 
Ki-pin, loci., 195 
Kirdtdrjimlyctm, HI., 406 
Ktrlimukhd, 435 
Kirti-varman, kg., 240 
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j^^kindliya, loct., 428 
kg., 261 
„?liue-tse, loci., 323 
Koccenganan, kg., 220 
Kolar (Kuvalala), loci., 248- 
Kollair grant, 74 
Komarti grant, 77 
Konaikkal Inimporai, kg., 224 
Kondamudi grant, 68-69 
Kongoda, loct, 82-84 
Konkani-varman, kg., 247-48, 250 
Konow, Sten, 41, 161-62, 196 
Korkai, loct., 358, 441 
Koroshanda grant, 81 
KoSala (Southern), loci., 45, 84-85, 
88-89. 91-92, 99-100, 103, 118-19, 

121-23, 145, 182, 185, 272, 347 
Kosam, loct., 427 
Koshakdraka, lit., 384 
Kotah (State), 40, 369, 434, 437 
Kotas, trb., 139-40, 154 
Kotivarsha, loct., 285, 424 
Kottura, loct., 76, 145-46, 440 
Koyil Venni, loct., 220 
Kramaditya, 178, 214 
Krishna, 176, 363, 365, 372, 450-51 
Krishna Deva, PI., 41 
Krishna-gupta, kg.. 206-08 
Krishna Rao, B. V., 72 
Krishna-varmaii (Gnfiga), kg., ^4J- 
50 ‘ , 

Krishna-varnian I (Kadainba), 

26, 238, 241-42, 272 
Krishna-varraan, II, kg.. 238, 
245-46 




Kulaputra, auth., 407 
Kulasvamin, off., 286 
Kumanan, prc., 220 
Kumaradasa, kg., 261 
Kumaradevi, q., 127-30, 158-59, 268, 
272, 301-02 

Kuinara-gupta (Eater Gupta), kg.,. 
! 206-07 

I Kumara-gupta I, kg., 3, 24, 35, llo, 
' 117, 159, 173-76, 180-82, 'I84-8o, 

188-89. 202, 215, 271-72, 274. 282, 
303, 305, 367 

Kumara-gupta II, kg., 184-86 
Kumara-gupta III, kg., 184, 214-15 
Kumarajiva, t., 329-32 
Kuniardmdiyas , off, 281-82, 285, ^90 
Kutndrasambhava, lit., 405, 450 
Kumara-varmaii, kg., 238, 243 
Kuinaravishnu I, kg., 233-34 
Kumaravishnu II, kg., 234 
Kuniaravishnu III, kg.. 234 
Kumarayana, 330 
Kumarila, auth., 386 
Kumrahar, loct., 425 
Kuhchanaga, kg., 253 
Kundinpur, ^oct., 43S 

Kunduiiga, fcg., 315 

Kunindas, M., 1. 2. 27-28. 31-32, 
265 267, 298-99 

Kuntall loct.. 66. 88. 108-10, 112, 
I?5 119-22, 170. 239-40 
KuntaleSvara 240 
jCimtalcivayadaiityo, lit., 405 
Kurelia Ins., 96 
Kuru, trb., 196 
h.cr_ 23 


Kritavlrya, kg., 23 
Ksharapaiii, auth., 419 
Ksharoshthi, 30 
Kshatrapas (western), 1, 34* 

63, Ill, 147, 296-98, 304-05, 308 
Kshatrivas. 10, 29-30, 128 ,„ 266, 319- 
20, 342, 344-47, 353, 399-400 
Kshemenclra, auth., 240 
Kshndrakas, trb., 15 
Kubera, kg., 76 
Kubja, p., 408 
Kuchar, 323-25, 328, 419 


Kuchean, 328 
Kuchi, 323. 328-32 
Kudura, loct., 69, 358 
Kulaprabhavati, q., 311 


Kushaiia, trb. & dynsl., 1, 13-19, 25- 
31, 33-34, 37-38, 42-43, 45, 47, 57, 
101, 104, 132. 147-50, 152-53, 169. 
198, 268-69, 296, 298, 302-05, 373, 
378-79, 431, 433, 442, 444, 447-49. 
462 

Kushana (Kidara), dynst.. 21 -24,. 
296, 432 

Kiishan Shah, 17 
Ku^ika, 373 

Kusthalapura, loct., 145 
Ku-tsang, loct., 331 
Kuvalala, loct., 248, 250 
Kiivqlayanidld, lit., 196 
Kuveranaga, q., 166, 169 
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'^S^^jataka, lit., 418 


fshml, 179, 298, 300, 303, 426 
LakuMa, 373 
Lalitaditya, kg., 433 
Lalitagiri, loct., 438 
Lalitavistara, lit., 384, 401 
Lainbakaniia Clan, 251, 255 
Lang-kia-su, loct., 314 
Lahkavatara-sutra, lit.. 385 
Lanya, r., 322 
Lata, loct., 119 
Latadeva, auth., 417 
Lanhitya, r.. 203, 209 
Legge. J., 274 
Leuke Konie, loct., 336 
Levi, S., 161-62, 263-64, 403 - 

Lichchhavi, trb., 127-31, 133, 169, 
268, 302 
LipHalas, 400 
Lokapalas, 269 
Lokapraka^a, q., 92 
Lokavibhaga, lit., 234 
Lokaviblmhga, Hi., 392 
Liiders, H., 126 


Madavas, 284 

Madhava or Madhava-vannan 1 
JGanga), kg., 246-50- 
Madhava or Madhava-varniaii 11 
^ kg,, 234, 247,-249-50 

^ I (vSainyabhIta), kg., 

oo 




Maghas, trb., 1, 2, 27, 37. 41-44, 

127, 300 

1 MaMbalMhikrita, off, 271, 281 
' Mahabandha, lit,, 393 
, MahMhdrata, lit,, 30, 363-64, 368, 
j 370, 411, 437, 452 
I Mahddandamyaka, off., 277, 282 
Mahadeva, 209, 244, 363, 367 
Mahadyogiii, alvara, 371 
Mahakrda, 317 
Mahakruitara, loct,, 145-46 
MaliakoSala, loct., 438 
Mahaksliatrapa, 47-49, v52-54, x^7-58, 
60-62, 107 

Mahallaka Naga, kg., 25v3 
Mahaiiadi, r., 76 
Malianaina, kg., 258-59, 263-64 
Mahanaman, 364 
Mahdparinirvdna-sittra, lU.. 328 
MahdpJlupati, off., 277 
Mahdpratihdra, . off., 277 
Maharashtra, loct., 1, 5, 51, 55, 93, 
100, 108-09, 114-15, 120, 122-25. 143, 
388 

Mahdsdimnta, feud., 84 
Mahdsdndhivigrahika, off., 279 
Mahaseiia, kg., 256-57 
Mahaseiiadeva, kg., 272 
Mahasena-gupta, kg., 208-09 
Mahdsendpati, off., 32, 40, 44, 277 
Mahasthan, loct., 424-25 
Mahdsvapati, off., 277 
Mahattara, off., 289-90, 294 
Mahdvamsa, lit., 251-54, 262-63, 382,^ 
408 


II or Madliava-varinan . 

_/\/^^^«yablnta), kg., 83-84, 89 MahdvdrmiT, 377 
Madhava-varnian I (Vishnukundin) , Malidvastu, lit,, 383 

.rHu K®’ *06. 122, 124 ■ ■ “ - 

Madhuban, pi., 170 

Madhu-varman, pyc 
Madhyamavyayoga, ’’lit. 403 
Madhyamika, loct., 433 
Madras, trb 2, 20, 33, 35. 265, 267 
Madrakas, trb., 142-43 299 
Maduraikkdnjl, lit., 227, 273 
Magadha, loct., 2, 26, ^57, 90, 127, 

129, 132. 134, 192^ 2OO, 208-9. 

216-17, 348, 406 
Uagadha-bhukti, 283 
Magaja, kg., 35, 299 
Magajaya, kg., 35 


Mahavihara, 254, 256-57, 262 
Mahavira, 366, 391 
Mahdydnasadiparigraha, lit., 385 
Mahdydnasutrdlankdra, lit., 385 
Mahendra, mt., 85, 145, 203 
Mahendraditya, 193 
Mahendragiri, nit., 76, 145 
Mahendra-siiiiha, 173 
Maheiidra-vannan T, kg., 70, 45T, 
467 

Mahishasnraniardiin, 374 
I Mahmud bin Sam, kg., 303 
I Maitraka, trb., 186, 189, 282, 291, 
! 372, 389 
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^^.ire^-anatha, t., 385 
Majumdar, N. G., 41, 55 
Majumdar, R. C., 77, 81, 314 
Malacca, loot., 322 
Malaprabha, r., 236 
Malatwiddhava, lit., 39 
Malavalli, ins,, 230, 237-38 
Mfilavas, irb,, 1-2, 21, 27-28, 33-35, 
38, 49, 52, 92-94, 117-18, 121-22, 
124, 142-43, 182, 185, 202, 208-09, 
266-68, 271, 283, 299-300, 308. 370, 
^ 433 

IMalava Saiiivat, 180-81 
Mdlavikdgnlniilra, lit., 276, 405 
Malayasia, 316 

Malaya Peninsula, loct., 157, 310, 
314, 317, 320-23 
Mallikarjuna, 99 

Mahva, loct,, 1, 3, 47, 50, 53-55, 59, 
97, 100, 110, 167, 174, 181, 185-86, 
189-92, 202, 209, 216, 374, 434, 436- 
. 37, 467 

Maiiiallapurani, loct., 227 
Mana^ dynst., 84 

Maiiablnta fDbarnuiraja-Manabliita), 
89 

Manamatra, kg,, 8/-88 
Mananka, kg., 87-88, 123 
Manapura, loot., 87, 375 
Manasa-Sarovara, loot., 437 
Mandasor (Dasapura), loct., 124, 
174, 180-82, 185, 197, 199, 202-04, 
357, 374, 378, 407, 436 

Matidavyapura, loct., 433 

Mandhatri-varman, kg., 238, 243-44 

Mandor, loct., 433 

Mangram, 289 

Mangudi, p-, 224 

Manichaeans, 340 

Maninaga, 374, 426 

Manoratha, off., 21h 

Manorathapnrani, HI.. 259 

Mantaraja, kg., 145 

Ma7iirins, 274 

Mami, auth., 351 . 

Mami-Smrlii. Ht., 130, 269, 3 , 
Mapojaya, kg,, 35, 299 
Mdrkandeya Pur dm. In., do 
Marquart, 195 
Marshall, John, 41 
Marudan, p-, 224 




Marudi, 221 
Masaon Dili, loct., 427 
Masulipatara, loct., 68-69, 73 
Matharas, dynst., 79-81 
MatharlDutra Virapurasha-datta, kg., 
66-67 ‘ 

Mathura, loct., 14, 25, 27, 35-40, 

42, 94, 101, 141, 166, 269, 300-01, 

: 357, 373-74, 388, 391, 397, 431, 435, 

, 442-43, 446-50, 468 

I Matila, kg., 141 
Matri-gupta, auth., 407 
I Matrivara, kg., 78 ^ 

I Matrivislinu, feud., 191, 281, o43 

‘ Mattepad grant, 70-72 
Maukharis, dynst., 4, 89 - 90 , 203-0 , 

, 211, 216-17, 304-05, 369. 407 

' Maukharis (of Badva), dyns ., 

Mauryas, dynst., 3, 218, » 

I 260, 268, 406 
! Maximus, kg., 336 
I Mayavada, 367 231-32 

I Mayidavolu ^^rant, 6 , 235 - 39 , 344, 

! MayuraSariiiaii, kg-, 

MayQra?amian, 

Mayurbhanj. lo^-> 339 

McCrindle, J- w , 

, Medhaviji, auth; 

; j^jeghaduta, M., ws 

! Mpe-havarna (Sinmeghavaijna), kg.. 

' 257-58, 263, 383 

Meliarauli pillar, 3, 23, 431 
1 Mekala, loct., 84, 92, 118, 182, 185 
; Merv, loct., 18 
' yiesopotainia, loct,, 336, 379 
! \Iihirakula, kg., 192-94, 196-204, 214, 
217, 306, 379, 432 

MiindjUsa-sHtras, lit., 363, 368, 380 
• Miraslii, V. V., 122 
Mirpurkhas, loct., 434-35, 456 
Mitdkshard, 349 
MitradevI, q., 184 
Mittasena, kg., 259 
Mleclichlias, 8, 22, 177, 418 
Moggallana I, kg., 261 
Mogulrajpura, loct., 451, 45J 
Molienjo-daro, 434-35 263 

Mo-lio-nan (Mahanauia), 

Mohra Moradu, loci., 432, 4 
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Sierji, R. K., 154 

-* 1 ^’ M., 240 

Motichandra, 41 
^rickchhakatika, lit., 7, 406 
Mrigaiikhavana, loct., 388 
^JflS^ndra-varmau, kg., 270 
MVigesa, Mrige^a-varman, kg., 122 , 
, 238, 241, 243-44, 366 
Muclgala, dynst., 84 
!^ttdra-Rakshasa, lit., 406 
Muduku^umi Peruvaludi, kg., 223 
Mughals, 42, 213, 218 
Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh, lit,, i 64 
Mnkhalingam, loct., 81 
Mulavarnian, kg., 315-17 
Murdhavasikta, 345 
Murun^a, trb., 20 , 147-48 
Muttfiru, loct., 224 
Muziris, loct., 335, 338 
Myson, loct., 313 
Mysore, 67, 368-69 


Naccinarkkiniyar, auth., 222 
Nachna-Kuthara, loct., 437, 453 
Nachiie-ki-Talai, loct., 109, 140 
Nagabala, kg., 92 
Nagadatta, kg., 37, 40, 141 
Nagar (Karkotanagara), loci., 433 
Nagarahara, loct., 15 
Nagardhan, loct.,. 114 
^agarjuna, auth., 85, 331, 364, 384, 
399, 420 

Nagarjuna (Jaina), t., 391 
Nagarjunikonda, loct., 65-66, 262 , 
387-88, 420, 440, 442-46, 456, 460 
^^7 2. 14, 17, 

221 4 

221 - 22 , 300, 308, 374 
^^agasena, kg., 37 39 139.41 154 
INaga-varman, kg., 311 

Kahapana, kg., 34 
Naiyayikas, 385 

Naklian Sri Dhamniarat loct. 3 '>i 
23 , , - 


Nakkirar, p., 219, 224 
Naladiyar, lit., 393 
Nalanda, loct., 132 , 159 184, 190, 

193, 210, 286-87, 289, 366, 371, 388- 
89, 397-98, 420, 426, 457 



I Najas, trb. & dynst., 4, 82, 99, 116- 
19, 121-22, 125, 368, 371-72 
' Naliasar, loct,, 422, 431, 433 
' Nanakkasa, kg., 242-43 
' Nanda, dynst., 79, 81 
i Nandana, 217 
: Nandangarh, loct., 424 
' Nanda-Prabhanjana-varman, kg., 
78-81 

, Naiidivardliana, loct., 82, 114, 116 
I Nandi-varman (Pallava), kg., 90, 234 
I Nandi-varnian I (Salankay ma), kg., 

; 74 

' Nandi-varman II (Salankavana), kg., 
i 74-76 

Nandsa yupa, ins., 34, 52, 266-68 
Nankin, loct., 319 

' Nanna, Nannadeva, Nannaraja- 
I dhiraja, kg., 90-91 
Nannan, kg., 225, 229 
; Nanurii, lit., 392 
Narada, auth., 348, 350-51, 410 
Ndrada-Smriti, lit., 278, 349, 351, 410 
Narasaraopet, loct., 440 
Narasimha-gupta, kg., 184-85, 192- 
93, 199, 201, 204, 213-14, 457 
Nara-varman, feud., 181, 378 
Narayana Maharaja, feud., 280 
Narendra, kg., 86-87 
Narendradit 3 ’a, 211 

' Narendra-sena, kg., 92, 115-18, 12U 
182-83, 185, 240 

' Narmada, r., 109, 175, 188, 357 
Narseh, kg., 51, 56, 58 
' Narwar, loct., 139, 144 
Nasik, loct., 48, 85, 120, 397 
Nathasarnian, 365 
NdlyaSdstraf lit., 402 
Nava, kg.f 27 

NavanUakam, nt., 418, 420 
NayddhikarHia, 287 
Nayasena, P-, 68 
Nedti-nal-vddai, lit., 219 
Necjungaraya grant, 232 
Neijuiijeliyaih kg>, 219-20, 223-34 
Nelcynda, loct,, 245 
Nelveli, loct., 90 
Nero, kg-, 335 
Nhut-Naiii, loct., 312 
Nidiir, loct., 224 
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^.:>aya Sangraha, lit., 263 
_Iilakantha, loct., 245 
Nilambar, pL, 244 
Nilaraja, kg., 145 
Nile, r., 338 
Ni^sanka, 417 
Ntiisara, lit., 410 
Nityananda, 91 
Ni\^a, loct., 328 
Niyoga, 350 
Niyukfas, off., 287 
Nyaya-bhdshya, lit., 381 
Nydyamukha, lit., 387 
Kydyaprave^a, lit., 387 
Nydya-sfitras, lit., 363-64 
Sydydvatdra, lit., 394 


Okelis, loct., 335 
Ojiyar, r., 221 
Onigodu grant, 232, 377 
Orissa, 2, 82, 146, 282, 347. 438 
Ottakkiittan, p. 230 
(7xus, r-o 193-94, 334 


Padain-pawaya, loct., 36, 300 
Pad ham, loct., 428 
Padirriipattu, lit., 225-26 
Padinapani, 465 , 

Padmavatl, loct.. 27-28, 36-3J, 4L 
45, 102, 107, 139, 300, 374, 396, 43/ 

Paharpur, loct,, 372, 387, 424-25. 45.. 
Pahlavas, trb., 462 
Pahlavi, 296, 304, 408 
Paikuli ins., 56 
Painting, 463-68 
Paitdmaka Siddhdnta, lit 
PaitJian, loct., 357, 439 
Palakapya, auth., 420 
Palakka, loct., 145 
Palakkada, loct., 145 
Pala^ika, loct.. 240, 243-44 
I'allava, Irb. & dynst., 4, 6 '. 6 J, 
72-73. 76, 90, 145-46, 225 , 229-39, 
241-44, 246, 248-50, 270-72, 276, 278, 
281-82, 284, 287, 289, 291, 300, 346, 
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360, 369, 372-73, 392, 402. 440- 
459, 467 
Palmoli, lit., 392 
Palmyra, loot., 336-37 
Pahiad, loct., 440 
Parias, 308 
Pahchala, trb., 430 
Panchaviandali, 289 
Panclvardtra, lit., 403 
Panchasiddhdntikd, lit., 413, 418 
Pahchatantra, lit., 339, 408 
Panchdyat, 267, 273, 288, 361 
Pandava, trb., 32, 90, 124 
Pandrethan, loct., 433 
Pandurangapalli grant, 88 , 1—, 
Paiidiiraiigasvamm, 417 
Pahduvam^i, dynst., 88-92 
Pandya, irb. & dynst., 21J--., -2 
24, 259, 358, 392 
Paiiga, loct., 322 
Paijini, auth., 409 
Pamialal, 182 
Paoni, loct., 438 
Para, r., 39 217 

Paraniartha, ,A® ’,0.; 

Paramdrthasaplati, hi., 38 . 

Parajjar, P-, 221 

Paranavitaua S., 14J. -a'f 

Parai^ara, 

Para^ara, 

paJ-aspur’ (Parihasapura), loci., 433 
P. f. 134-35 
Parigi, loct., 

Parihasapura (Paraspur), loci., 433 
Parikiid grant, 83 
Parinda, kg., 259 

Parivrajakas, peo., HO, 118, 189. 

274-75. 280-81, 368, 372 
Parivrajaka Maharajas, 186, 188, 19U 
204 

Pariydtrika, loct., 238 
Parnadatta, gov., 179, 186 
Parvati, 453, 470 
Pa Sana, kg., 20 
Pa^upatas, 373-74 
Pataliputra, loct., 1 12, 127 , 129, 

166, 278, 283, 348, 356-.57, 390, 3J«>. 
414, 420, 425 
Patalung, loct., 323 
Patanjali, auth., 380-81, 409 






INDEX 


^ as, off., 286, 287 
■abhahga-rachana, 452 
Patralata, 452 
PatranguU, 452 
Pat{.imppalai, lit., 221 , 227 
Pattini, 253 

PaulUa Siddhanla, lit., 339 , 415, 417 

Pavanar, loot., 114 

Pavata, kg., 301 

Pavvaiya, loot., 196 

Pawaya, loot., 437 

Peddavegi, loct., 73-75, 145 

Pennar, r., 221 

Penukoiida, pi., 234, 246, 248-50 
Perafiiriyar, autli., 222 
Perava, kg., 20 
Pi^nplus, lit., 143 
Persepolis, loci.. 19 
Persia, loot., 17, 178, 462 
^^'f'umban-drruppadat, lit., 228 
Perum Serai Aclan, kg., 221 
Peshawar, 5, 15, 20 - 21 , 156, 357, 433, 
442 



Petra, loot., 336 
Philostratus, auth., 339 
PWson, r., 195 
^llai Sivaraja, K. N., 220 
^hipatis, off, 277 
P'.ro, kg., 22-23 
Piroch, 22 
Pisharoti, K. R., 403 
Pishtapura, loct., 76-77, 79-82, 145, 
397 

Pishtapnri, loct., 375 
ythapuram, loot., 77, 145, 397 

p |„^’-‘'J^„(Pritlnida), loct., 68-69. 

Poclagarh ins 82 

Podiyils, 289 ’ 

Pokharan, loct. 43:5 

Polamuru granJ 377 

Po-lU'kia, loci., 323 

Poona plates, loe, ' 112-13 

Po-shun, kg., 330 

Pothasiri, kg., 43 , 46 

Pothasiri (Kautsiputra) 41-42 

PVtiao, kg., 17 * A*' 

Prabhakara, kg.. 180^ 1^5 

Prabhakara-naga, kg.^ 37 

Prabhakaravardhana, kg., 374 


Prabhanjanavarmaii (Vasishtha), 
kg., 80 

Prabhasa pattana, loci., 436 
Prabhavati, q., 243 
Prabhavati-gupta, q., 3, 95, 99, 105- 
06, 110-13, 272 
Pradakshinapatha, 445 
Pragjyotisiiapura, loct., 424 
Prajmpdrayriitd-hridayasutra, lit., 

385 

PrakaSaditya, kg., 185 
Prarjunas, trb., 143, 266 
Prasanna, Prasannaniatra, kg.. 86-87 
Prashthairiya, 43 
Pratluiim-sdrthavdlm, 286 
Prathaina ireshthin, 286 
Pratiharas, dynst., 277 
Pratijnd-Yaugandhardyaxia, lit., 403 
Pratiloma, 342 
Pratimd, lit, 403 
Pravarapiira, loci.. 114, 396, 438 
Pravarmraja, kg., 88 
Pravards, 348 

Pravara-sena I, kg., 26, 38, 44, 58- 
60, 94-95, 98-99, 101-103, 105-06, 
116, 119-20, 123, 271, 301, 368-69 
Pravara-seiia II, kg., 3, 61, 89, 106, 
110-16, 120, 270, 398, 405 
Pravara-sena II (Basini branch), kg., 
120 

Pravaga, loct., 116, 134, 207, 357, 
375, 449 

Prehara, loct., 231, 236 
Priaulx, Osmond de Beauvoir, 336 
Prithivi-Maharaja, kg., 82 
Pyithivi-seiia, kg., 49-50, 52-53 
Prithvi-shena I, kg., 95, 100, 105, 
*108-10, 120 

Prithvi-shena II, kg., 109, 116-19, 
*121-22, 240 

Prithvi-vShepa, off., 274-75, 282, 373 
Ptolemy, cm-tk., 8 , 68 , 73, 321, 358^ 
417-18 

Puhar, loot,, 227-28, 358 
Puket, loci., 322 
Pulakesin I, 245-46 
Pulake^in Il» kg., 106 
Pulindasena, 83-84 
PuiiSta, loct,, 238 
Pundarikci, sac,, 370 
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.rardhana, loct., 174, 216, 283, 
372, 391, 424 
Puranamirrii, lit,, 223 
Puranadhishtliana, loct., 433 
Puranas, lit., 7, 13, 20-21, 26, 36-3i, 
41,'46, 51, 65, 70, 95-98, 114, 134, 
249, 365, 372, 377-78, 380, 399, 409- 
10, 416 

Pumpala, off, 290 
Puri, loct., 82 
Purika, loct., 114 
Purna-varm^, kg., 315 
Purohita, 273 

Puru-gupta, kg., 171, 176, 184-86 
Purushapura, loct., 15, 140 
Pfirvas, 390 
Pusalker, A. D., 403 
Pushkalavati, loct., 456 
Pushkarana, loct., 433 
Puslipa (Pushpapura), loct, 139 
Pushpa^ri, Pushvasri, kg., 46 
Pushyabhuti, dynst., 305 
Pushyamitras, trb., 117, 154, 174 
Pustapdla, off., 285 
Pntrikdpufra, 350 


Raghavan, V., 161 
Raghu, kg., 238, 240 
Ragliii, Raghiivam^a, lit., 7, 27/, 
448-49 

Ragolu grant, 79-80 
Rahasi-niyuktas, off., 276 
Raipur, loct., 84, 87, 438 
Rairh, loct., 433 
Rdjagriha, loct., 283, 425 
Rajamitra, anth., 402 
Rajamitra, kg., 367 , 

Raja^ekhara, anth., 240 
Rajasimha II, kg., 224 
Rdfatarahgini, lit., 197, 40/ 

Rajghat, loci., 427, 430, 465 
Rajgir, loct., 374, 425-26, 456 
Rajini grant, 90, 438 
Rajya, 284 
Rajva.4rl, q., 402 

Rajyavardhana, kg., 1/6 
Raj'yavastu, 361 

Raktamrittika, loct., 321 ^ 

Raniachanflramurty, V. o., 



Ramagiri, loct., 437 
Ramagiri-svamiii, 112, 405 
Rama-gupta, kg., 22, 161-65. 

Rama Rao, M., 70-72 
Rama4arma, anth., 402 
Ramatirtham, loct., 440 
Rdmdyana, 411, 437, 451-52 
Ramired'dipalli, loct., 440 
Ramnagar, loct., 428 
Ramtek, loct., 112, 114, 372, 405, 43/ 
Ranabhita, fend, 83 
Ranadurjaya, kg., 82 
Rangamati, loct., 321, 425 
Rapson, B. J., 48-49, 53 
Rashtra, 284-85 q. 

Rashtrakutas, dynst., 4, 87-8o, 
108-09, 122-24, 162 
Rdshtrainahattaras, off., 

Ratnagiri, loct., 438 

Ratnakar, J., 169 

Rdvanavadha, lit.p 4Ud 

Ravi, r., 33, J42-43 

Ravi4anti, anth.p 243-45 

Ravi-varnian, k^, go ^ 141 ^ 159 , 

Raychaudliun, H. •» * 

Rawak, loot:, 32S 

Rawlmson, H. 

Rentala, 339 

Rhinokolnra, -jg 

Ribhupala, W- 

Rice, Stanley. 250 

Rigvedms, 3 

ISa!; /.A: ' 

Romaka Siddhanta, HI., 339 , 415, 
4)7 

Rome, 265, 335, 337, 451 
Rothenstein, W., 465 
Rudra-bhuti, 48 

Rudra-daman I, kg., ], 29, 47, 52, 
93, 230 ’ , _ 

Rudra-daman n, kg., 68 , 60-61, 10' 
Rudradatta, 78 
Rudradatta, fend, 210, 280 
Rudradeva, kg., 104 , 141 gg 
Rudradhara-bhattarika, 0 - V’ 49 - 

Rudra-sena I (Kshatrapa), 

53 
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Rudra-sena II (Kshatrapa), kg., 53- 
55, 66 

Rudra-sena III (Kshatrapa), kg., 2 , 
57, 60-62 

Rudra-sena ‘IV (Kshatrapa), kg., 62 
Rudra-sena I (Vakataka), kg., 38 
60, 98, 102-08, 119, 309 
Rudra-sena II (Vakataka), kg 95 
110-11, 169, 342, 371 ’ 


Rudra-simha I, kg., 34 ^ 47-49 
Rudra-siriiha II, 57.50 

Rudra-simha III, kg., 62-63 
Rudrata, auth., 402 
Rudra-varnian (of Champa), kg., 313 
Rudra-varman (of Fu-nan), 311 
Rujupurusha-datta, kg., 67 
Ruparupavibhaga, lit., 383 


faba, p., 275, 408 
Sahara, trb., 90, 380 
Sabha, kg., 251 
Sachivas, 214 
Sahet, loot., 428 
Sahri Bahlol, loct., 433 
Sailade^a, loot., 323 
Sailodbliavas, dynst., 82-84 
^ainyabhita-Madhavaraja' II, 

83-84 

Saiva, 224 

Saivism, 75, 110, 306, 311, 372, 392, 
410, 448 


^Sakas), pco. & dynst., 1 - 2 , 
8-19, 34, 51, 54-57, 62-63, 66, 
7?’ ‘^2-53, 164-65, 167 

43i: 


Saka era, 13 , 4 ,. 4 , 

Sakala, loct., J 43 __ 

Sakambhari, locC/ 43 ?®’ 4 L 
Saka Moda, 5 i ' 433 

Sakan Shah, 18, 56 
Sakastan, loct., ’19 
Sakasthana, loct., 238 


Saketa, loct,, 134 
Sakunaka grant, 79-80 


Saktintald, lit., 7, 350, 352, 405 
Sdlabhahjikd, 454 

Salankayana, dynst., 69-70, 73, 75 - 


76, 99, 145, 269, 274, 284, 289. 306, 
369, 374 

Salihundam, loct., 440 
Saliyur, loct., 358 
Samacharadeva, kg., 211 
Samddhirdja, lit., 390 
Samardichchha-kahd, lit., 309 
Samarkand, loct., 18 
Samatata, loct., 142 
Samaveda, lit., 347 
Sambandar, p., 224 
Sambhar lake, 431, 433 
Sambhuya^as, kg., 84 
Samgha Tissa, kg., 255 
Samkheda ins., 413 
Sajhkrdntis, 377 
Saihkshobha, kg., 188, 368 
Samskdras, 376, 378, 380 
Samudra-gupta, kg., 2-3, 8, 20, 22, 
26, 31, 33-35, 37, 39-40, 46, 61, 73, 
75-76, 85, 103-07, 126-30, 132-33, 

135-61, 163-66, 170-72, 174, 190, 203, 
232, 234, 237, 258, 264, 266-67, 269- 
71, 275, 279, 282, 284, 292, 300, 
302-03, 316, 365, 368, 370, 398, 407 

Sanakaiiika, peo., 143-44, 167, 266, 
268, 299 

Sanclii, loct., 55, 147, 167, 436, 453, 
460 

Sdndhivigrahika, off., 380 
Sangali plates, 163 
Sanghabhadra, auth., 384 
Sahgha-daman, kg., 49-50, 52 
Sangla, loct., 432 
Sangoli plates, 245 
Sanjan plate, I6I 
Sahkaragaiia, kg., 286 
Sankaram, loct., 440 
Sahkararya, auth., 387 
Sankisa, lod., 428 
Sanniati4arka, lit., 393 
Santamula I (Va^ishthlputra) , kg. 
64-68, 106, 366, 368, 370, 379 

Santamula II (Vasishthiput^a Ehu 
vula), kg., 67 

Santi-varman, kg., 238, 241-44 
SaptaMl, lit., 402 
6 arabha, 6 arabharaja, kg., 86 
Sarabhapura, loct., 86-88 
Sarangarh grant, 87 
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Sarapallika, loct., 78 
Sarasvati, R., 161 
Saraswati, S. K., 87, 186 
Sar Dheri, loci., 432 
Sardulavarman, kg,, 205 
Sarma, Somasekhara, 72 ^ 

Saruath, loct., 156, 187, 38/-88 425, 
427, 435, 444, 447-49, 456, 467 

Saroyogiu, a|vara, 371 
Sarva Bhattaraka, 62 

Sarvadhyaksfta, off., 276 
Sarva-naga, 

Sarvanandin, auth., 234 

SJS-sMa“: fi'. 

119 

Sarvastivada, 333 
Sarvaya^as, kg-’ 23 
Sasanakota, 24/, 250 
6 alaiika, kg., 83-84, 201 
Sassanians, pco. <x dynsL, 1, 17-19, 
21-23, 27, 47, 51, 53, 56-58, 60, 62, 
101, 296, 305-06 
Sastri, Ganapati, 403 
Sastri, K. A., Nilakanta, 145, 14(, 
411 

Satakanii, feg.._230 
Aatakarnis (Cliutu-kula), dyiisl-, 443 
Salakratukalpa, 369 
Sata-inagha, kg., 46, 301 
Satara,,loct., 55, 88 , 120, 173, 176 
Satavahanas, peo. & dyusL, i, . 
49-51, 55, 64, 66 , 69, 85 439 ’ 

126, 229-31, 301, 306, 343, 40-. ^39, 
442 

Sathianailiaier, K.. 146 
Sait. 244, 351, 352 
Satrap, 14, 22, 169, 171 
Satrugiina Maharaja, fetid-- - 
Satsabhamalla, prc., 10, ' 
Satya-daman, kg., 47-50 
Satya-siriiha, 62 
Saumilla, auth., 407 
Sayatha, kg., 20 
Sayindaka, loct., 238 
Sculpture, 442-44, 446-^2 
Scythian, 9, 21 . 32- 51 53, 132, 

269, 296, 298, 353. 378, 444 
Seisto, loct., 14, 16, 18-19, 56 
Selengsing, loct., 32.^ 


Seleucidaii, 337 
Sendpati, 35, 272 
Sendraka,irb., 245, 280 
^enganan, kg., 224 
Sen Gupta, P. C., 417, "419 
Setiibandha, lit., 112, 114, 404-05 
Severus, consul,^33S 
Severus, kg., 337 
Sewell, R., 335, 337 
Shadarhadvana, loct., 433 
Shahan-Shah, 17 
vShaka, dynst., 21, 148 
Slialada, kg., 148 
Shan-shan, loct., 324, 328 
Sliapur I, kg., 27 ^ 

Shapur II, kg., 19, 22, 58, 

Shapur III, kg., 23 
Shatkhanddgaina, lit., 

Shiladas, trb., 20, 21 
Sliinioga plates, 243-44 
Shodasln, sac., 101 , 

Shorkot ins, 23, 432 
Shu-lei, loct., 323 
Sialkot, loci., 33, j^*^ 221 , 382 
Siam, 258, 310, ?{/' af 391, 

Siddliasena 
393-94 

Sidon, loci., 334 
Sigiriya. 262 , 467 
iikhara, 454 282 

Sikharisvaiiii. .FA’ 

Sikshapada-^.* ^3 

Sitidia-seiia, 62 ^ 

Siihlia-varinan (of Dasapura), kg-, 

Sinilia-varniaii (Madhava Mahadni** 
raja—Gahga), kg., 247, 250 
Siihha-varman (of Chukuttur graQ^ 
— Gaiiga), kg.. 250 
Siiiiha-varman (Kadamba), kg-, ^ ’ 
245 

f giihh®' 

Siihha-vannan (father or 
vishnu—Pallava), kg-, 233- 

Simha-varman I (Pallava). 

34, 249-50 .pallava), kg-. 234 

Siihha-varman II (I aha 





miST/fy 
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attavisluiu, kg., 235 

*’ >8-19, 47, 52-53, 

56 62, 152, 431, 434, 436, 456 
vSindhu, r., 39 
Siiigupuram, loot., 77 
Smnaitianur plates, 224 

P- C., 73, 81 
Sinku(J^a, kg., 259 
Sirimeghavai.ma, kg., 257-58, 263 
birmaga I, kg., 253 
birinaga II, kg., 253-56 
birinivasa, kg., 259 
Sinpala, kg., 259 

Siripahta, 259 
Siripuram grant, 80-81 
birisanghabodhi, kg. 255 
r birkap, locf., 432 

girpur, locL, 86, 89, 438 
birsi grant, 244 
Sirsukh, loci., 432 

Sirupan, lit., 220 
Sisupalgarli, loci., 438 
Sittannavasal, 464, 467 
Siva, 15-16, 18, 36, 64, 69, 72, 75, 224, 
240, 313, 317, 368, 372-73, 448, 450, 
453, 469 

Sivalinga, 36, 448 
Siva-raagha, kg., 45-46, 102, 301 
I'vananda-varman, kg., 242 
gjvaratha, prc., 238 
"'^skanda-vannan (Cliut«). 

^ivaskanda-^-armau (Pallava), kg., 
67 

74‘>^:gupta, kg., 3, 118, 135, 171, 
274'^°- 182-86, 189-90, 194, 197-98, 
^74 303-05 

okaiula-iiapo u q. -.7 

Skandaptf,%^a^fY '’L 
Skanda-varnia 1 ^ i, 117 tac 

Skanda-varma » . *231 

32, 234 ^ (Pallava), kg., 231- 

Skanda-vannan it /r, ,, \ , 

234 ^ (Pallava), kg., 

Skanda-varnian m /p„,, . , 

234, 250 (Pallava), kg.. 

SkMda-varman (Salankayaua), kg.. 
Slavery, 348-49 

Smith, V. A., 127, 138, 141, 155, 196 
264. 337, 448 ... 




Siiiritis, 7, 11 , 269-70, 273, 278, 

291, 308, 342-43, 345-46, 349, 351-52, 
371, 376, 378, 399, 410, 416 
Solianag, loct., 428 
vSo-kiu, loot,, 323 

Somadeva, anth,, 177, 197 
Soinavam^i, dynst., 89, 124 
vSome^vara III, kg., 160 
Somiiatli, loct., 436 
vSotthisena, kg., 259 
I J^raddha, 349, 352, 376 
I SravastI, loot., 387, 427-28 
I v^ridhara-varman, kg., 55 
: v^ri-gupta, kg., 129-31 
j v'^ri-kshetra, 314 
ipri-mara, kg., 312 
Srinivasa, kg.. 83 
Srii)arvata, 236, 440 
! Sripura, loct., 88-90 
j Sri^aila, loct., 99 
I Sn^ailasthala-mdkdtmya, lit., 99 
I Sri (?) Soma, kg., 34, 52 
. Srivijaya, loct.^ 315 
' Srughna, Sugli, loct., 432 
; Srungavarapukota grant, 80 
.'^ruiabodha, lit., 409 
, .^rutis, 342, 416 
• St. Gregory, 340 , 379 
' St. Jerome, 339 
Stein, Aurel, 193, 198 
! Sthalis 285 

Sthanakundnra (Talgimclaj, loci., 

I 239 

Subhadeva, off., 286 
Sudarfiaiia lake, j79, 436 
Sudeva, vSudevaraja, kg., 87-88 
Sudheraiijo-daro, loct., 435 
Sudraka, (lutk’f 403, 406 
Sudras, 343-45, 400 
SuHkas, pco», 205 
vSultanganj, loot., 426, 447 
Siilva-sntrcif lit., 415 
Sumatra, loct., 6 , 7, 9, 151, 315, 322, 
358, 379 

Sunagara, 

Sundaramurti, 224 
Sunet, loct., 432 
Suhga, dynst., 96, 126, 404, 430 
Sung-Yun, 177, 194, 198 
Sura, kg., 85-86 
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itra, loci., 169, 179, 187, 230, 

Sura^michandra, gov., 188, 281 
Suryadatta, off., 275 
Suryaghosha, kg., 91 
Surya SiddJmnta, lit., 416, 418 
Suryavarman, prc., 89-90 
Su^arman, 188 
Su^ruta, auth., 420-21 
Sniriita-Samhitd, Jit., 420 
Susunia ins., I4I 
Sutlej, r., 3, 24, 31, 33, 142 
Sutras, 386 

Suvarnabhumi, loct., 309 
Suvar^advipa, 309-10, 314, 316, 320 
Suvarna-nadi, 85 
Suvarnaprabhdsa, lit., 390 
Suvarnapushpa, kg., 330 
Suvi^akha, off., 230^ 

Svamidasa, feud., \12 
Svamidatta, kg., 76, 145 
Svapn^Vdsavadattd, lit., 403 
Svarjriadeva, Swarnate, kg., 330 
Svayamvara, 351 
^vetambaras, 391 
Syria, 379 


Thakurdiya grant, 88 
Thaneswara, loci., 374 
Tlieh Polar, loct., 432 
Thibaut, G., 418 
Thomas, F. W., 462 
Thul-AIir-Rukaii, 435 
Tigawa, loct., 453 
Tilaprastha, Tilpat, loct., 431 
Tira-bhukti, loct., 283 
Tiraiyar, 222, 229 
Tiripali, kg., 259 
Tiritthana grant, 77-78 
Tirukkural, lit., 223 
Tirumangai Alvar, 224 
Tirunaraiyur, loct., 224 
Tissa, kg., 252, 254 
Tissa (Bliatika), kg., 253 
Tissa (Jettha), kg., 256, 258 
Tissa (iCanitttha), kg., 253 
Tissa (Saiiigha), kg., 255 
Tissa (Voharika), kg., 254-50 ^ 

Tivara, Tivaradeva, Tivarar**U‘ ’ 

88-91, 124 
Tivaranagara, 89 
Tokharian, 328 
Tokharistan, loct., 

Tondai, loct., 222, 222, 229 

Toii^aimandalam. kg., 219, 

Tondaiman Ilam 



Tadagani ins., 246 
Ta^angala Madliava, kg., 250 
Tagara (Ter), loct., 456 
Takakusu, J., 155 
Takka Yagapp<i'^^^^\* 

Talai-yalangaiiain, loct., 223-24 
TalakSd, loct., 248-50 

Tambrapura, aoa 

Tamralipti, loct., 357-58, 4-4 
Tandivada plates, 82 
Tan-tan, loci., 319 
Tara, 439 

Taranatha, auth., 420 
Taron, loct., 339 
Ta t tvdrthddhigamas utra, ^ ' 
393 


Taxila, loct., 397, 432, 456 
Tekkali Charter, 78 
Tenasserim, r., 322 
Ter (Tagara), loct., 456 
Terracotta, 461-63 
Tewar (Tripurl), loct., 438 


^ • o^9-^3, 

Tondaiyar, 2-^“'i90-91, 194-99, 202. 

foramaJia, ^qq 379 433 

206 , 2 2 , 304 , 

Tosali, lo^J-a 
Trade, 357-50^ 

TSkflSka. 119, 121 , 291, 

369 

Trajan, ’ 

Trava-naga, kg., 27 

Trikninala (maharaja), 172 

Trikuta, loci., 71 

Trinelra Pallava, 221 
391, Triparvata, ntt,, 241 
Tripilakas, lit., 332 
Tripuri, loct., 438 
Triratra, sac., 41, 370 
Trivikrama, 451 
Tsiao-li monastery, 331 
Tukharistan, loct., 19 
Tuk Mas., loct., 317 



INDEX 



-bavana, loct., 174 

Tuiigabhadra, r., 231, 236 
Turfan, loot., 323 
Turkestan, 322, 324-27, 331, 419 
Turks, 194 

Tushara, peo., 13, 20 
Tyre, loct., 334 


Uchahara, loct., 188 
t'chchakalpa, dynst., 109-10, 146, 

, 188-89, 275, 280-81 
k'chchangi, Uchchhriiigi, loot., 244 
Vch-Turfan, loct., 323, 328 
Udayagiri, 143, 166, 372, 374, -391, 
438, 449, 469 

Udayana, kg., 90, 92, 194 
Udayendiram, loct., 232-33 
Udita, t., 373 
Udraftga, 291 

Udyotakara, auth., 364, 386 
^’gra (caste), 345 
^^[grasena, kg., 145 
jjayinl. loci., 40, 51, .53, 55, 66, 
168, 171, 343, 357, 396, 437 

Ukthya, sac., 101, 369 
L'masvati. auth., 391, 393 
Uniavamiau, kg., 78, 80 - 81 , 397-98 
^.ndavalli, 451, 459 
L rujikavatika grant, 87-88 
Upamita, 373 

Upattayana',’ u 347, 350, 399, 400 
Upamshats, 381 
Lparika, Qff 

Uparkot, loct., 400 
Upatissa II, kg,^ 258 
Upavarslia, auth[^ 381 
Uraiyur, loct., 227 
Urubhahga, lit,, 403 

Uruttirangaiiyanar, 

Uruvapalli grant, 232 
Usliavadata, 34 
Uttamabliadras, peo., 34 
Uitarayana, 377 


219 


Vagbhata I, auth., 419 
Vahaipparandalai, loct., 221 



Vahlikas, peo., 168-69 
Vaidya, C. V., 189. 

VaijavantI, loct., 238-39, 241, 243-45, 
439' 

Vaija 5 ’antipura, loct., 443 
Vaikuntha Perumal temple, 441 
Vainya-gupta, kg., 189-90, 192, 210-11, 
366 

Vai^ali, loct., 51, 130, 159, 180, 272, 
283-84, 355, 357, 371, 387, 426 
Vai^eshika-sutras, lit., 381 
Vaishnava, 114, 166, 224, 356, 365, 
368, 371, 377, 456 
Vaislinavism, 75, 371, 374, 448 
Vaisravana, kg., 44-45, 301 
Vai 43 'as (caste), 11, 342-45, 347-48, 
357, 399-400, 402 

Vafapeya, sac., 65, 101, 105-06, 231, 
361 

Vajrachchhcdika PrajMparamitd, 
lit., 383 
Vajrapapi, 444 

Vakataka, dynst., 1 , 3-4, 6 , 26, 36, 
38-39, 44, 54, 58-61, 82, 89, 93-125, 
127, 131, 146, 169, 182, 185, 202, 
239-40, 265, 270-72, 276, 278, 280- 
81, 284, 288-89, 291, 301, 342, 344- 
45 360, 363, 369-72, 381, 387, 390, 
398, 402, 405, 437-39, 443-44, 457 
VakeSvara, loct., 72 
Vakyapadiya, lit., 406 


Vala, Valabhl, loct., 62 , 186 192, 

213, 279, 282, 347 , 368, 388-89, 391, 
393, 39b, 436 
Valkha, loct., 172 
Vallabhas, off., 289 
Vamana, auth., 155-56 
VanavaVi, loct-. 66 , 225, 229-30, 233, 
244-4‘i 439 

Vaiiga, 'loci., 168, 209-10, 217 
Vanji, Idcl., 224, ^-7 
Varahamiliita. 

412-13, 416, 418, 4.1, 422 
Varahrau II, 

Varahran, HI. y 

Vardhamaiia-bkMftlt. loct., 210-11 
Vardliainaiinp'^^^j 78 

V^armans, 90, 121, 281, 310, 

436 

Varo Sliahi, kg., 22 
Varuria-vishnu, 444 
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loct,, 209 

Vasabha, kg., 251-52, 259 
Vasata, q., 91 
Va^ishtha, dynst., 80-81 
Vd^ishtJia Siddhdnta, lit., 415 
Va4ishtlnputra 6aktivarman, kg., 79 
Vasithiputa Siri Vicliitasena, kg., 
45 

Vasubandhu, auth., 5, 155-56, 270, 
383, 385-86, 399 

Vasudeva I, kg - >3-16. -5, 42-43, 
295 

Vasudeva II, kg., 14, 16-7, 20, 29, 295 
Vasula, p-f 407 
Vasu-naga, kg., 37 
Vatsabhatti, p., 40/ 

Vatsagulma, loct., 396, 438 
Vatsaraja, kg., 92 
Vatsyayana, auth., 364, 381, 386 
Vayurakshita (general), ISO 
Vedahga Jyotisha, lit., 415 
Velurpalaiyain Plates, 233 
Velvikuiidi grant, 223 
Verigi, loct., 69, 73, 75, 145, 440 
Venglpura, loct., 73 
Venni, battle at, 220-21 
V6tulla, Vetullaka, sect., 254, 256-57 
Vibhishana, 

Vibhudatta, off^, 

Vibhu-na^a,^ k^^> 

Vicliitasena, 

Vieng Sra, loct., d-- '\ 

Vijaya, kg.. 255 

Vijayadeva-vannan, 

Vijayalaya, kg., 224 
Vijaya-niaglia, 

Vijayapuri, loot., 65-66 
^jayasen$, 

Vijava-sena, kg., 
Vijaya-vafffran.-^lf?;^ 

Vijhdnavdda, 385-86 
Vikramendra, kg., kg., 

Vikramendra (VisliJ.iaku. . 

122 

Vikrama era, 404 

Vim^atikd, lit., SSS 
Vinayasthitisthapakas, off-. 
Vinaya-vinichchaya, lit., 259, *500 


Vindhvasakti, kg., 54, 59, 95-96, 98, 
344 ^ 

Vindhyasakti TI, kg., 112, 120 
Vindhyasena, kg., 108, 119-20, 239 
Vira-daman, kg., 53-54 
Vira era, 393 

Virakorcha-varmaii, kg., 234 
Virapurusha-datta, kg., 51, 64, 66 
I Vira^arman, t., 235 
VIrasena, kg., 27, 37, 94, 101, 166, 

; 167, 299, 301 

I Vira-varman, kg., 234 
I Vira-varman, prc., 249 
Virupaksha, gov., 15 
I Visadeva, kg., 126 
I Vi4akliadatta, auth.. 161 - 62 , 403, 40t> 
j Vi^akhavarman, kg., 81 
' Vishaya, 283-85 290 

I Vishayamahattaras, off., 28o'» » 
Vishdyapatis. off., 284-M 3,7 

Vishpu, 74, 114, 214, 222, 24 
320, 363, 368, 3/2, 374, 

437, 449-51, 453, 409 

Vishmidharmottara P‘ ■ 349 

Vishnugopa kg'. >45, 232 

Vishnugopa (?«! “'“’f 'fri, 234 
Vishpugopa-varn ‘ jj 234 

Vishnugopa-varma> 214-15 

Vishnu-gupta, 'I 26 , 71, 76, 

Vishnukui.id'”- ' 

89. 286- lit.. 134, 194 
aaf//., 408 

244-45 

vuiinu-varinan, prc., 320 
v'ichnuvi’icl/llia gotra, 96 
r lit.. 382 

ViSvamiirasvaml, feud.. 172 
Vi^va-sena, kg., 50, 56-57 
Vi^va-siriiha, kg., 54.55 
Vi4va-vaman, kg., igl, 434 
Vitan(}a-vadin, 254 
Volmrika Tissa, kg., 254-56 
Vratas, 377, 410 
Vratyas, 128 

Vyaghra-naga, kg., 37 ^ .aa 

Vyaghraraja {of Ganj), feud-. 

105, 109, 146 . ks . 

Vyaghraraja (of Mahakantara) , ««•< 
105, 145-46 






mi$r/fy 


INDIiX 



Vvagnraraja 
'109, 146 
V.vaghraseiia, kg,, 119 
Vyapritas, off, 287 


(Uclichakalpa), feud. 


Waiig-Hiuen-t*se, anth., 264 
Warmington, E. H., 338 
Watters, T., 197,. 397 
Wei, dynst., 194 

Wickreinasinghe, D. M. de Z., 263- 
64 

Wijesinha, E. C., 262-63 
Winternitz, M., 161 - 62 , 384 


Satakanii, kg., 1, 49 
Yajnavalkya, anth,, 343, 345, 350-51, 
376, 410 

Yajna-varman, kg., 205 
Yajurveda, 347 
Vakslias, 112, 465 
Yakshi, 444 
Yale, loct., 322 

Yamuna, r., 423, 449-50, 454, 462 



Yarkand, loot., 323, 331 
Ya^adinna, 468 
Ya^o-damaii I, kg., 53 
Yaso-daman II, kg., 57-60 
Ya4odharman, kg., 124, 197, 199, 
201-05, 209, 213-17 
Ya.4o-varman, kg., 407 
Yaudheyas, peo., 1-2, 14, 17, 21, 27- 
35, 37-38, 93, 142-43, 265-68, 298- 
99, 308 

Yava-dvipa, 318 

Yavana, 13, 20-21, 178, 225, 358 
Yen-ki, loci., 323 
Ye-tha, peo., 193-94 
Yoga, 363 

YogdcMrabhumisdstra, 385 
Yogaidstravriiti, lit., 391 
Yoga-sfiiras, lit., 364 
Yotkan, loct., 328 
Yuktas, off'., 287 
Yu-tien, loci., 328 
Yuvamaharaja Vishinigopa-varman 
I, 234 


Zabulistan, loct., 198 
Zenob, anth., 339 







Kanishka III, Vasudevall, Scytho-Sassaiiiau, Later Scythian, 
• Kidara Kiishaha, Malava, Yaudheya, Bhavahaga. 












MIN/Sr^^ 



Virasena, Achyiita, ,liva-damaiu Laiikey Bull, Pavata, Chaiulra-gupta I. 
and Kumaradevi, Samudra-gupta-Kacha. Muhammad bin Sam. 








MIN/Sr/f^ 


PLA' 



Saiiiiidni-'iuptiil^Asvamedhii, Cluindi-a-gupta II—Lion-slayer, 
dvumara-girptjr I, Huna—Sassaiiiau prototype, 

Toramana. 81 iahi Javula, ^Uhirakula. ' 



a \NOIA 




]. S(‘eiu* from UPTiMIki’s I^ifo. Amannati. 


2. The Great Kennnr'iation, Na^>aijunikc>iicla, 













2. I>iiddlui, Mathura, 
f Courtesy, Mathura Museum ) 


Buddha ( Copper ), 
Sultang'anj. 


1. S«jytluau 

Na<;'arjunikouda. 


PLATL X/ 









MIN/Sr/f^ 



Buddha, Sarnatli. 








MIN/Sr/?^ 



2. Vislinn. Matliura. 


1 


Miiklia-IJn.L»a. Klioli. 




PLATE VII 


PLATE VIII 



1. Auiintasayana A^ishnu, Dasavatara temple, 
l)e()i>avh. , 


Nara-XaiTivaiia, Dasavatara 
Deoii-arli. 


( Copyright, Arcluvological Sinifey of India ) 













1. Kcilpalata motif. 
Gharwa. 


2. Doorway, Dasavatrini tionplo. 
Deo^arli. 

( Copyright, - Archxological Survey of India ) 



i 

r 


PLATE ]X 































MIN/Sr/f^ 




Tcrni.'otta ligiirin.'s, h’ajKliat, lUMvares. 




Avalnlcitesvara, Ajaiifa. 



